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Covernmcvt during the mincrity - Jvfarrcdlio'i cf 
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-- Civil- commotions - Expzdjion or execution 

if the king's minifters - C.ahcih of the duke cf 

Gloccjicr - Murder of the du'Cc of Gloce/lei - 
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•Mifcc-ilanLOUs tranfachons during this reign. 

j 

T he parliaineni: which was funsmoned foon ^ • 

after tlie king’s uccciTloi), wa'^ boih eleGed j 

and afi'enibled in tranquiilir^ ; and the great change, ^ i-?-.. 
from a fovi.rei'rn of confuinmute wifaom and expe- 
ricnce to a boy or eleven \c;us oi age, was not inr- ii • ^iie 
mediately felt by the people. 'The habits of order ^ 
and obedience which the barons had been tau^ght 
VoL. Ill, B < during 
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cLirlnix tlic lontT rci'rn of Kd\v:inL iinl iniii^enccd 
o O O ^ ' 

them ; ;i!id the ;uithoriiy of ii;c king’s three rmele,., 
the d'uhi s of Lunetilier, York, luid (ilnceih-'r, ivif- 
fieed to repref:;, ior a time, tl’.e tuiinflent !'pi:!t to 
v.hiciitnat or.icr, in a weak rei.n,\\as fo often hihieCt. 
'riio dangeious aiiiMtiiai too ol thelc priiiee;- ihv.' 0 - 
I’clves was checked by the plain and undenia.’de 
title of Richard, by the dcc-larativ)n of it maac in 
parlianuiit, and by the aii'cCiior.ate re-ard 
the peo})le bine to the memory oi hi- iatinr, a :d 
which w'as naturally transferred to tb.e- yov.:'[.: •, e- 

reien ui>on the Lbve>rie. 'i he cdiicrent ci;;.; e.v e-r*; 
ydib of tilde flir-.e rrinces rendered tin in n roiintcr- 
poii'e to each o"di-T; and it was natural to e\: t cp-, 
that anv dtinueriue, du''i'’ii' which mi ;ht b^ fnr.iev; 
by one brother, would tuect with oppolition from the 

Cithers, i .anc.i’L-r, j,d>o\'ac, 

* ' • . ’ 

t.LUlK'ritv un'.hr ihe hue Ling, ry.vc Inm t'e. 
a:';r amvT.p tl.Ltn, tin e.eii his integ’kv irc; 
priait aie.re.;.: ; wal ii la. nua u.v.;o matier v'.r an 
cnit:pli'ii'.t i; .til, nor oi a pojmlar ar.J tn;;a dng 
tenm. r. Yo:d i-.Jof.’it, unac’di e, am! i-.f den- 

4 

d-Li'car.*nilv. C-l welier was te.il>u!e’';t, bm.!, anci 

• ^ 

p ■p'iLir ; i-ut being the youngcli o! the itnedly, wa" 

TC'iiraint'd bv the P'^cver and avuliority ol his elder 

brothcie. 'i'h^re apj.carid, tiierdere, no cireno- 

Ran-c m tb j dui.ielLic fdu.tiic'n ol linciand wiilcii 

< 

en(3:^:v/er the public or eWiV hn- 

jtiicdiiirc ujiprchv.niit^ii.v lo iVc k-vli.m-I thdr 

4 1 ^ 

BliT as Edward, t]K^u,'h he had fixed ilie {uc- 
cdFiou to tije cro\,-n, h a! take n no care ro cflahlim 
apian of covornnu-nr du; Sms'- •tie minmi v of hi.; 
grandfon, ii belioveJ the jsaru.nnent to fu, pfv this 
ddeel: And the houfe of < ommoiis uiiiinguiihed 

thcnifelves by takiivr the Ka;l on the occahon, 

^ *• 

This honfe, v.hldi had been riCng to e modelati<m 
during the wholq cour'e of th'- late reign, naturally 
fcccivcd an acceilion <d,now'er during .'he minority; 
and as it was now becoming a fceuc of bufinels, n’lc 
• ‘ 6 members 




n I C !I A R D U, 


mi 


members chofo, for t]:e f.rft time, a fpeakr-r, who C A P. 

might prefer\'e oruer iu their lithatc-:, and maintain 

thofe forms wldch are requilite in ;i!i numerous u!- 

icmblies. Peter do la Marc was the man pitched 

on ; the fa.me perfoi: tiut h-ul been impriloiicd, and 

dot .lined in cuftodv by the lat e king- ioi- l.It. {rc<=’<loin 

of (r.eccii in anackira, the rmireis a’v.i die ininillers 
» * 

o^ th.ii prince, l^ut thv'.utth tiiij eiedion 'hiVovered 
a fplrii oflibcity in tite commons, and was foil 'wed 
by i’arther attack.sl)o'il. on iheU. liiinittv-rs and on Alice 
Pierce tlity were jlill tc>o icnlib'm ot their great 
inferiority, to aifunic at firft any inuneciate ihaiein 
ti;c rei nitiidration of government, or the care ol the 
king’s perfoii. They were c-.ntent to aiiply l>y pc- 
titioii to tiie lords for that parrofe, a..d d-. lire them, 
both to anpaint a council oi nin-., v i. > might diiect 
tliC public huimeif, and to duili* men ol' virruaii'S 
life -.ukI converfation, who rr.miit inf -ect tiie conduct 
and eJneation of the ■>oung prii'ce. I'he lords 
compiled lire Inri. part oi i;.'-' regue'l, and 

tlveteei ti’.e blihops of I/ctul'.'Tu C-'.r'iiie, and Sa- 
iilbury. tf.e carls ot I'.iarchc and .S a.T.nd, Sir Rich¬ 
ard de dtali-.rd, Sir Henry le Scrouc, Sir joini 
Deicreux, and Sir Hui'h Se.caave, to wim-m ihey 
uaihk/nsv, for a ye::r, to cwiphlct f’ e oruinary 
c'tHiile i.i buiiUc(;> iliit p.' lo [iio * {he 

king’s houiehold, trx’y cec! ne-l int. o'gp. g in art 
otiice whic’;., they :-.id, be.;]- 'v.u;-a .i.imns in itkli, 

P.nd might prose did y/c to. If., maje.iy. 

The commons, as they ri''i.,cii . a m .ic courage, 
ventured to proceed c, flep futiit’’' tlu h* appiica- 
doas 1 hcV v.rt.-r:nred > peoim'!'*. m \\i!!._h they 

t* * •' 

praved' rhe kmg to check the ro cvalvii.g cukotiti 


'H 

amoiu'- cbc. baroo'S, o: fonniug lilc-’?.! conlederacics, 
and fujjjH.riing taJi other, as well as m'm of infe¬ 
rior rank, in the violations oi law and iuklec, T hey 
received horn ’he throne a generaband an obliging. 
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Ryr^icr, v-Ji vn* p. iCt. 

B 2 anfvvci 
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CHAP, anfwcr to this petition : But rniothcr part of their 
application, that all the ^jezz olhcers fhould, during 
the king’s iniiioriLy, be appointed by parliament, 
which feemed to renuire the concurrence of the 
cnmnn'ns, a; well as tliat of the uj)pev houfe, iu 
the norali\a'io;i, was not complied with : The lords 
alone affumed the ])o\ver of apjrointing thefe officers : 
The commons taciilv acoulehcvi in the choice ; and 
thought that', hu' ihc pitfent. they ihemiehes had 
proceeded a ruffic’.cnt length, if they hut atlvanccd 
ih oir pretetoions, rhoiirh rc'Ksit-d, of interp'-jling in 
thefe mole important matters ofilate. 

On t!-is toe L then r’nc overturn nt Rood. The 
aJminillra'hm was .cemdueted tntirelv in the kind’s 

> o 

name: No re pmey wa^ expr^i-dy apjiointcJ: The 
nine co .na'ciior,* am! the gr . t officers, named by 
lilt: ]>eers, did tluif did", eaclt m ids rcipeitive dt- 
partmrut: And dm win do rvitem was lor hnuc ^•c.trt 
icit togethtr bv fbc U'cret aiuh .riry of the kin:::’s. 
uncles, elpeciaily ' f the duk„ of Laneader, who 
vas in reality the regeat. 

'Ehi'. parliament was cjir’ilve ;, chcr th.c c'-tamo.ar. 
had reptxi’tlited tiie necelhts ijf their I'-cIng re- 
affieinbled once t\ery year, m a])po!nttd by lasv; 
and ail'.r Ita-.'s'ig elected two eit'ueiis is their rr;-a- 
^'irers, t.> rcceivp, and did urfa die pro .luce f)f two 
^iftceiitiis and tcntl wiiich iiiey had voted iv> the 
Town. Tn flte other parlhimcins called durinu: the 
unorilv, the commons ilili tiidcoser a ilrong fjiirit 
af freedom, and a fento of th'w'n- (nan authority, 
which, witliout breeding ?.p" (.ill*ui' nance, tended to 
fccure ihcir iiulep.'iidence, a'ul tie r. of dn' P-'ppleh 
• Edw.-vro had icf: his yramilfm insoived in many 
dangcrmis wavs. Ti,e ]'re‘< ni'.o ■„ of the duke of 
Laiicailcr ti) the crown (h"'i;'e made that king¬ 
dom ftili jierfevcre in i'.oll'i.ric'i againft England. 
Scotland, vdiofe t’.rc.nc was new. I'iycd by Robert 


See I otc fA"] a* t'lc cn i -u l-'ic \oIiin!.* 


1 


Stuart, 
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.Stunrf, nephew to David Bruce, and the Arfl: prince C 
of that family, tnaiiiraincd fuch clofe connexions 
with France, that war with one crov;n idmofl in¬ 
evitably produced hofiilities with the tithcr. The 
f rench monarch, whole prudent conduct had ac¬ 
quired him the firnainc of tcv;C’, as he had already 
batlK'd al! t;ic- experience and valour of the two Eii* 
wards, was likely to prove a danc^erous enemy to 
a minor I.in-': But hieeniu?, winch vs'as not na- 
tinailv c.itcrpriimc;- had lii'n not, at prefent, to give 
anv cliil-ijij) nec to hie ;;ri..-l''!x''-urs ; ami he laboured, 
licfuies, ?md. ! inaw'. d -'i^cuhi.'.-; at home, wliich it 
w.is juced'irv j'or him "■'> furmou'iu 1 eiorc :ie cc'idd 
thin-c o{ ni.e'b'wr co;.ir a, h.rcitcu country- 
i’.ugi.md w;'.' ’’ruler -ii C;-.'. i "v, ,11'Minlcaux, and 
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M- o.x wHii r the war widi brarice was crirnv.u on 
>’) a inauiier i'oincwha^ and produced no 

tiilerprife of great lu're ov ieiovii. Sir Hugh 
Ce.lvc rlv, governor o: <^ia!ve', iCi'.’L i'g an iuro 'd 
into Picardy ulih a tLi.'. iur.ci:i oi' die gan-ifon, ict 
fue to Boulogne'. 'Fiie duke of i/ancidter con- 
chiXcd ./ti army into Brh.-.iun, b.tt rclur'led without 
bci:\P. able to pcrfoi in any d.ir.g mtmi'rablc. In a 
fulrieejutnt year, the ;luke ot Gloccller marched 
■out of Calais with a b.idy of -noo cavalry, and 
8000 infantry ; >und I'crupled -not, with Ids Iniali 
army, to enter i»ito the heart cd France, and to con- 
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C H A P tinue bis niva'^cs through Picardy, Champaigne, 
ihu Brie, the Beaufle, the Gatiuois the Orlcauuis, 


liSo. 


till he reached his allies ihtl;e province of Briranny 
The duke of r.urgundv, at ri'.c head of a note c'on- 
Tidcrable ar'nv, caiuewiuiiu li'dit of him; but the 
French were lo overawed by the fornrer fuccelfes of 
the Englidr, that no fnpe;-i<n-iiv of numbers could 

O' 1 j 

tempt them to venture a pitched battle whh the 
troops of ih.at natioi;. As iltc duhe of Britanny, 
fooii after tlu. anival of thele fuccours, iormed aii 
accommodation wi'h the court of France, this cn- 
terprife :dio priwed in tire iilue unfuccersful, and 
made no durable ift'.piolTlon utvon the enemy. 

Thi: expenccs of thtcT anmamenis, and the 
ufual want ofaxonomy attending a minority, much 
exhaulied the J'.nglini trcaf.iry, and obliged the 
parliament, befidcs making fome alterations in the 
council, to linpolc a new and unufual tax of three 
groats on every perfon. male and female, above 
fifteen years of age; and they ordained that, in 
levying that tax, the bpuient fliould relieve the 
poor by an equitable comperdaiion. This irapofi'. 
tion produced a mutiny. Which was fingular in its 
circumrtancls. All hiilory abounds with examples 
where the great tyvannife over the meaner fort; But 
here the lowed populace rol'e againil their rulers, 
committed the mod cuvd ravages upon them, and 
took vengeance fur all former opprefiions. 

Ti-ii: faint dawn of the arts and ol good govern- 
nicnc in that age litui exciied ihe minds of the po¬ 
pulace iq,different Hates of Europe^ to^nyirn for a 
better condition, and to murmur agaiidl; thofe 
chains tvhich the laws, enacted by the haughty no¬ 
bility and gentry, had fo long iinpofed up m them. 
The commot’ons of the people in Flanders, the 
amuiny of ihc peafanls in France, \were the natural 
ylilcU of this growing fpirit of independence; and 


f I'lpitrard, liv, ii ch.";;*. 50, 51, Waffini;. p. S39, 
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the report of thefe events behig brought into Eng- C H A v. 
land, where pei’fonal flavery, as we learn iroin 
Froiffiird was more general than in any other 
country in Europe^ had prepared the minds of the 
multitude for an infurreclion. One John Ball alfo, 
a feditious preacher, who afteded low popularity, 
went about the cornurv, and inckdc'ited on his au¬ 
dience the principles of the frit oiigin of mankind 
from one common tlock, their ee.ual rigbt to liberty 
and to all the goods of naiuic', the fvrauiiy of arti- 
ficial dnyndions, and the ahufes which had arifen 
fiom the degradation of the more GonllJcrablc part 
of the fpecics, and the aggvaudiicmcnt ci a few in- 
folent rulers d’hefe doctrines, fo agreeatdte to the 
populace, and fo corJormah^ <o, tlie ideas of pri¬ 
mitive equali''v which are engraven in the hearts of 
all men, were greedily received by the ruthltude ; 
and fcattcred the fparks of that fediricn. which the 
rrefent tax raifed into a conf aeration \ 

^ t 

The impofiiion of three gt oats a head had been inri-rrcc- 
farmt'd out to tax-eatherers in each countv, who 
levied tlie money on the people with rigour j and p-opk- 
the cl-iufe, of making flic rich eafe their poorer 
neighbours of fomc fliare of the burefen, bting’fo 
tague and undeterininate, had, douBrfcfs, occalioned 
many partialities, an 5 made the j^eople more fenfi- 
ble of the unequal lot wbirh fortune had alhgned 
thtm in the diliributiuu ol her favom s. d'he firft 
diforder was raife.,! by a Idaekfmiih lit a village of 
Effex. The tax-gatherers came tq this man’s fliop 
while he tt as at work; and they demandt^ payment 
for his ^daughter, whom he afferlcd to be below the 
age ailigned by the iiaiute. One of thei'e fellows 

K L:v. ii. chap, 74. ^ FroitTarJ, li ;i. chap, 74- VVal- 

finpharrM p z}*;- * 

» Thfr? weretwo^eifesat that time ic the of al! tliC roni>v 

^ • 

raop. penpitr, which,i'l fpilc ofprejutliCL, one carmol btil iTgard witfe.' 

Ibmc dkjrC'J of appiobr^fion : >' 

V/hen Adam dcl-. V! .ind Ia'O fpm, 

W here was ih^Ti i'ra gcutlctnau: 

13 4 ' 
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c H \ P oflered to produce a very indecent proof to the con- 
trary, am I at the fame time laid hold of the maid : 
Which the father refenting, immediately knocked 
out the nisTia'a’s brains with his hammer. The by- 
flandcTs appla\ided 'he a6Uon, and exclaimed, that 
it was full time for the people to take vengeance on 
their tyranis, and to vindicate their native liberty. 
They innne !‘a'e!y flew to arm? : 'i"he whole neigh¬ 
bourhood joau u in the fedirion : I'he flame fpread 
in an inltant ever tlie rounty : It ff-on propagated 
itfelf into that of Kent. o< Henford, Suny, fSuficx, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Caiuhri<’'ge, ami Linco’in. Be¬ 
fore the governo'^sr had ilic leafl warning (k the 
d.iugtr, the difeiali-r Inai grown beyond control or 
Ojij). iiti' !i: The !■• j'Lilaee had fhaken off all regard 
to 1 heir hnn.er mailer‘> : -krui btinu iieaded bv the 

•K • » » ^ 

inoit atidacir.u•, a'.id criiniriai of their aflociarcs, who 
nfiuine'd ti!o fe'_',!;< 1 na’iec*. of U'at h yl'^fj J^ick 
Strav, ir,C:.:;.;-, a.td loin Miller, by which 
they 'vVvtc I'ln-.i o’ o'.noting their mean origin, they 
comnntted every where ihi; imflt outrageous violence 
on fucii of the gentry or nobihi) as had the inisior- 
tenc to fall into t!';eir‘hands. 

Tih. nnui.’ous j)opulace, amounting to a hun¬ 
dred ihouienJ u;en, affenible'd on Biackheath under 
their leaders T\kr and Straw'; and as the priiicefs 
of W.'.ks, the king’s moijier, reiurning from a pil¬ 
grim.'o to Ckraterfu y, p-ajHd ihreugh the midil of 
them liiey iefulted her a'l^eiuiarits; and fomc of the 
mofl: ie.f.'leon among them, to fliew their purjjofe of 
levelling all inahieinJ, forced hilles from-htr; Im: 
they alhjweJ her tf) continue her journev, without 
inpting a!;y iartljcr injury '• d imy lent a mtll'age 
to tlie king, who h id taken limli: r in the Tower ; and 
they dt'flred a conference with him. llichard failed 
down the river in a bargm for that pjirpofe ; but cm 
his«approaching the fliorc, he fa\v,fuch fymptorns 




1 Froi/Tard, liv. ii. chap. 74« 
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of tumult and ir.folence, that he put back, and rc- cii Ap. 
turned to that Icjctrefs"”. The I'editious pcafants, 
meanwhile, favoured by the populace of London, 
had broken into the city ; had burned the duke of 
Lancaller’s palace of the Savoy ; cut oil' the heads 
of all the gentlemen whom they laid hold of; ex- 
prtrfled a particular anim'.fjty againfl the lawyers 
and attornics ; and pillaged the warehoufes of the 
rich merchants A great body of them quartered 
themfeives at Mile-end; and the king, finding no 
defence in the Tower, which was weakly garrifoned, 
and ill wipplied with provifons, was obliged to go 
out to them, and afk their deniMtds. 'i’hcy re¬ 
quired a general pardon, the abolition of fiavery, 
freedom of commerce in market-towns without toll 
or impofl, and a fixed rent t>ii ^auds, inllcad of the 
fervlces due by villenage. Thefe requefis, which, 
though cxtrcineiy rcafop.able in themieives, the na¬ 
tion was not fullicientiy prepared to receive, and 
whiLli it was dangerous to have extorted by violence, 
were however, complied with; charters to that 
purpofe were granted ihent; and this bc/dy imme- 
ciiately dlfpcrfcd, aut\ retiuncd to their feveral 


homes 

DuaiNc. this tranfaclion, another body of the 
rebels had broken iiito the Tower ; had murdered 
Simon Sudbury, the primate and chancellor, with 
Sir Robert Hales, the freafurer, and fome other 
perfons of diftincHon ; and continued their ravages 
in the city i’. The king*, palling along Smithlield, 
very flendcrly guarded, met with Wat Tyler, at 
the head of thele rioters, and entered into a con¬ 
ference with him. Tyler, having ordered his com* 
panions to retire till he fhould give them a fignal, 
after which they were to murder all the company ex¬ 
cept the king himfelf, whom they were to detain 


ii. chrp. 75. 
fuj.-jham, p 248, J4p. 

r W,rlfinghnm, p. 250, 2sx. 


" Ibid. ebap. 76. * Vv'al* 
• rroiflard, liv. ii. diap. 77. 
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C tt A p. prlfoner, feared not to come into the midft of the 
XVII. royal retinue, lie there beliaved .himfelf in fuch 
a manner, that "Walworth, the mayor of London, 
not able to bear his infolence, drew his fword, and 
llruck him fo violent a blow as brought him to the 
grf)und, where he was initantly difpatched by others 
<.>f the king’s attetidants. 'J he mutineers, feeing 
tbdr leader fall, prepared tliemfcives for revenge; 
and this whole company, with the king himiclf, 
had undoubtedly periflieel on the fpot, had it not been 
for an cxtraordirairy prei'cnce of mind which Richard 
dilcovered on the occafinn. He ordered his com¬ 
pany to flop ; hi advanced alone towards the en¬ 
raged multitude ; and accofting them with an af¬ 
fable and intrepid countenance, he afked them, 
V/hat is the nienning of this difordcr, my good 
“ people ? Are ye angay that ye have loll your 
** leader ? I am your king : I will be your leader.’* 
The populace, overawed by his prefence, implicitly 
followed him ; lie led them into the fields, to pre¬ 
vent any diforder which iisight have arifen bv their 
continuing in the city ; Being there joined by Sir 
Robert Knollcs, and a* body of well-armed veteiMU 
foidi-TS, who had been fccrdly drawn together, he 
flrictly prc'ihibired^that oflcer from falling on the ri¬ 
oters, and ccrminitting an undifiinguiilicd fiaughtcr 
upon them ; and he peaceably diimilfed them with 
the fame charters which had been granted to their 
fellows s. Soon after, the nobility and gentry, heal¬ 
ing of the king's danger, in which they wine all 
involved, flocked -o London with .their adiietcnts 
^nd retainer^ ; and Richard took the fieUl at the 
head of an army 40,000 l^^ong^ It then behoved 
all the rebels to fubmit; The charters ol’ enfrar- 
chiferaent and pardon were revoheti by jiarJi-unent; 
the'"low people were reduced to th<j fame ilavilh 
condijtipu as before; and feveral of the ringicader.s 
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were fcvcrely punlflied for the late diforders. Some c n a P. 
were even executed without procefs cr form of law 
It was pretended, that the intentions of the muti¬ 
neers had been to feize the king’s perfon, to carry 
him through England at their head, to murder all 
the nobility, gentry, and lawyers, and even ail the 
bifliops and priefls, except the mendicant i'riars ; to 
difpatch afterwards the king himfelf; and having 
thus reduced all to a level, to order the kingdom at 
their plcafureIt is not impolhblc, but many of 
them, in the delirium of their firll fuccefs, might 
have folined fiich projects : But of all the evils in¬ 
cident to human foc’ety, the infurreclions of the 
populace, when not railed and fupported by perfons 
of higher quality, arc the lead to he dreaded : The 
inifchiefs confecjucnc to an tdiulUion of all rank and 
diflincfinn, become fo great, that they are imme¬ 
diately felt, and loon bring aliaira back to their 
former order and arvangement. 

A YOUTH of lixteen fwhich was at this time the 
king’s age), who ha^i (iitcvwcrcd io much courage, 
prel'euce ol aunu, aiui adclreis, and had fo dextroufly 
eluded the violence of Lhi>iuniult^ raifed great ex- 
pcclations in the ; and it v^as natural to hope, 

that he would, in rlie murlc of his iife, equal the 
glories whicli had k# uniformly arfended his father 
and his grandlathcr in all their undertakings. But 
in proportion as Rlch.arfl advanced in years, thefe 
hopes vanilhet.1; his v^ant of capacity, at leait 

of folid judgineiu, appeared in every enterprife 
which he attcmpled. i he Scots, Icnlible of their 
own deficiency in cavalry, had applied to the re¬ 
gency of Charies VI. ; and John de Vienne, ad^ 

»niral of France, had been feut t'jver with a body of 
1500 men at arms! to I’upport them in their Jucur- 
fions againll the Englllh. 'Jlie •tlanocr was How 

deemed by the kuig’s uncleS fomevvliat ferious ; and 

* 

• 5 vich. 11 cap. ult. as quoted in the OhfviAations on ancient 
Statutes, p. ;6:;. ‘ p. 
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numerous army of 60,000 men was levied ; and 
they p.Jarciied into ycotland, with .Richard himfelf 
at ilieir head. The Scots did not pretend to make 
rcru'tancc a^alnfi: fo great a force : They abandoned 
without fcruylc their country to be pillaged and de- 
ftroyed by the enemy: And when de Vienne ex- 
prelfcd his furprife at this plan of operations, they 
t'llcl him, that all their cattle w'as driven into the 
loi (Is a’lJ iailnelTes ; that their houfes and other 
gMO'.is were or fiuall value ; and that they w'cll knew 
liOvv iMco.-.ji' -rJate any lofils which they miglit fuf- 
tain i)i ficu 1 .f'peu, by making an incurfion into 
I'ngland. .t* '■.jrdi:;'.,;}’, when Richard entered Scot¬ 
land bv Berwic aiul ;.ic call coait, the Scots, to the 
nun-ber ot ^o,opo men, attended bv the French, 
enteretl ihe b irdcrt: td England by the welt, and 
carrying thJr lasagcs through Cumberland, Weft- 
morcl.u'.d, and Lancailjire, Cijllecicd a rich booty, 
and tiien rcjn-n' '! in *1 anquiility to their own coun¬ 
try. Richard m. ;m v.iiiic advanced tow'ards Edin¬ 
burgh, and deflro ecd in his way all the towns and 
vdi.iacs on each hde oi him : He reduced that city 

< j 

to alhca: He treated in the,lame manner, I’erih, 
Dundee, and other places in the low countries; but 
when he was advifed to inarch toward,s the weft 
coait, to await there the return »of the enemy, and 
to take revenge on them for their devaftations, his 
impatience to return to England, and enjoy hit 
ufual pleafures and amufements, outweighed every 
confiderat’cn ; and he led back his army, witliout 
efl'efting any thing^by all thefe mighty preparations. 
The Scots, foon after, finding the heavy bodie.s of 
Trench cavalr^^ very ufelcfs in that defultory kind of 
V'ar to which they confined thcmfelvcs, treated their 
allies fo ill, that the French returned home, much 
difgufied with the country, and with the manners of 
its inhabitants And the Englifli, though they re- 

^ Froifiard, liv. ii. clinp, 141;, jjo, &c. liv, ili cliap. 53. Wal- 
fias;hr;Ai ,p. 316, 317. 
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gretted the indolence and levity of their king, faw C H AP. 
themfelves for the future lecured againft auy danger- '' 
invafion from that quarter. 

But it was fo material an interefc of the French 

court to wreff the fea-port tov^ns from tlic hamis of 

their enemy, that they refolved to attempt it by 

feme other expedient, and found no means fo likely 

as au invafion ct England icfelf. They coileded a 

great fleet and army at Slaife; for tlte Flemings 

were now in alliance with thrui; A I; the nohiiity of 

France were en<. ’■edin' hi.t d’i)e Knt[iifh 

were kept in a-arm : Great j^irepar.ui.ins were made 

for the recennon ot the invaders; .And thoin.^h the 

difperfion of rbc French fliips by a dorni, and the 

l.akln'T of manv ol them by the F.nd'ih, before the 
^ ^ ^ ^ » 

einb'ukation of the troops, IreCt-i t!ic*h;ri'. sk..n from 
the piy lent danger, llie king and c m icil were fully 
feniiblc that this perilous fimation might every mo¬ 
ment re'tuDi upon them 

Thicre were two cit cumRances, chicRv, which 
engaged the f-rench at this tiiiie to think of fuch at¬ 
tempts. 'Fhe one was the' abfence of the duke of 
l/ancallcr, who had carried into Spain the ilower of 
the Englilh military force, in profecution of his vain 
claim to the crown of Ca 'iie ; an ent eri nTo in. 

4 

which, after Tome promifing fuccef?,. he v.'a.s finally 
difappoInteJ ; I’he other was, tlie violer.l diiTeufions 
ana diforders which ha.i tti^ten place in the Englifh 
government. 

Tri' fubjcclion in which .Richard was held by his 
uncles, particularly by the duke of GloceRcr, a 
prinee of ambition and genius, thongh it was not 
unfuitable to his vears and ficnticr canacitv, was cx- 
tremcly difagrecabic fo his vnlcnt temper ; and he 
•for n attempted to flivtke off the yoke impofed upon 
him. R.^bert de Vere, earl of Ox^ford, a yormg 
man of a noble /amily, of an jigrceable figure, but 


.1: 
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CHAP, of dlffolute mannersjhad acquired an entire afcendant 
XVII. Qygj. <;ovcrntd him with an abl'olute au- 

thorily. The kit ^ let lb lirtie bounds to his af- 
feftion, that ]>e firlt created his favourite marquis of 
Dublin, a title before unknown in England, then 
duke of Ireland ; and transferred to him by patent, 
which was confirmed in pai liament, the entire fo- 
vereignty for life of that illancl \ He gave him in 
marriage his coufin-german, the daughter of Ingel- 
ram de Couci, earl of Bedford ; but foon after he 
permitted him to repudiate that lady, though of an 
unexceptionable charafter, and to marry a foreigner, 
a Bohemian, with whom he had I'-ecomc enainoured b 
'i'hcl'e public declarations of aiuxhment turned the 
attention cf the whole rourt towanls the nnnion; 
All favours pafi'cd through his hands : Accefs to the 
king could only be obtained by liis mcdiat]('n : And 
Richard Icemcd to take no plealure in royal autho¬ 
rity, but lo far as it enabled him to load with fa¬ 
vours and titles ana digniiics this object of his af¬ 
fections. 

Difeon- jealoufy cf powei 

tent iA the animofity between the minion ant 
ba.oiia. hand, and the piinces ol the blood and 

chief nobility on the otlicr; and the ul'ual et>m- 
plaints againlt t'tc infnienre of faeuuritcs were loutliy 
echoed, anti gret'.iily lecrivedl it) every part of the 
kingdom. Moubray carl of Nottingliam, the rna- 
rcichal, h'itz-Alan e;trl of Aruiidcl, Piercy earl of 
Northumberland, Moiuacute earl of Salilhuiy, 
Beauchamp earl of Wavnic, were all connected with 
each other, and' wiiii the jtriiices, by iVieiialhii) or 
• alliance, and hill in tre by their common antipathy 
to thole '«lio I'uid eciipled tiiem in the king’s iavoiir 
and conficieree. No lot ger I<ept in awe by the 
pcrfonal charaeVer of the prince, they fcorned to 
lubiiiit to his miuificfs; au-i ihg method which 


* Cottop, p. 3rOj 31T. r. \\ Jii'f. or l-t'iant!, p. 129. 
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they took to redrefs the grievances complained of, 
well fulled the violence of the age, and proves the 
defperate extremities to which every oppufition was 
fure to be inftantly carried. 

MiciiAtL DE LA PoLJ-, tlic prcfeiit chancellor, 
and lately created carl t)l Suh<)ik, was the foil of an 
eminent merchant; but had riLn by his abilities 
and valour during (he wavs of Edward Ul., had ac- 
<)uired the iViemUliip of that monarch, and w'as 
tlfeemed the perfen of grcatefl experience and ca¬ 
pacity among ihofe who vere attached to the duke 
of Ireland and the kinu’s fccret council. The duke 
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of Glocefl^r, who had the houfe of commons at his 
devotio.n, impelled them to txcrcilc that pow'cr, 
which they fceni firfl to have alfumed againlf Lord 
Latimer during the declining years of the late king; 
and an impeachment againlf the chancellor w'as car¬ 
ried up by them to the houfe of peers, which was 
no lefs at his devotion. The king forefaw the tem- 
pefl preparing agaiidl him and his minlftcrs. After 
attempting in vain to roufe the Londoners to his 
defence, he withdrew from parliament, and retired 
w’iih his court to Lliham. The parliament lent a 
deputation, inviting him *to rciurn, and threaten¬ 
ing, that, if he ptiTidcd in ahfenting himfelf, they 
would immediately dlifolve, and leauc the nation, 
though at that time in imminent danger of a French 
invafion, without any fuppnrt or fupply for its de¬ 
fence. At the fame time a member was encouraged 
to call for the record containing the parliamentary 
depofuion of Edward II.; a plain intimation of the 
fate which Richard, if he coniinued refractory, had 
rcalbn to expeft from them. The king", finding 
himfeif'unab e to refift, was content to ftipulate, 
that, except fmifhing the prefent impeachment 
againft Suflolk, no attack flioukl be made upon any 
other of his minifters ; and on that condition he 
returned to the parliament 


, » See note [U] at the eaci of the volume. 
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Notiuxc: can prove more fully the innocence ot 
SuiTolk, than the frivoloulncfs of the crimes which 
his enemies, in the prefent plenitiide of their power, 
thought proper to objed againlt himIt was alleged, 
th:it being chancellor, and obliged by his oath to con- 
fuh the king’s profit, he had purchafed lands of the 
crown below their true value; that he had exchanged 
with the king a perpetual annuity of 4ocmarks a year, 
which he inherited from his father, and which was af- 
figned upon the cuftomsof the port of Mull for landsof 
an L-|uaI income ; that having obtained for his fon the 
priory of St. Anthony, which was formerly pofTefled 
by a Frenchman, an enemy, and a Ichifmatlc, and 
a new prior being at the fame time named by tlie 
pope, he had refufed to admit this perfon, whofe 
tiile was not legal, t;i!l he made a compofition wdth 
his fon, and agreed to pay him a hundred pounds 
a year from the income of the benefice ; that he had 
pnrehaf-d, from one T-vileman of Limborch, an 
old and f ndUred annuity ( f i'd'ty pounds a-ycar upon 
the crown, and h.i.l cn^o'icd the king to admit that 
bad debt; and that, when created earl of Suffolk, 
ho had obtained a grant of 50c pound., a to fup- 
port the dignity of that title ^ Even the proof of thefe 
articles, friV'olous as they arc,was found very deficient 
upon the trla'lIt ap'peared that Sulfolk had made 
no purchafe from the crown while he was chancellor, 
and that all his bargaino of tlrat kind were made be¬ 
fore he V, as advanced to that dignity ^ It is almofl; 
needlefs to add, that he was condemned notwith- 
Handing his dc'fence j and tl'.at he was deprived of 
his office. 


* Cotton, p. j,iT. Knyghton, p. s6!??. 

It is probable that tLo tMrl of Si^Hvik wad not rich, nor able to 
fupport the dignity vr-thout the ho.»:.!'/ tht crown: For liis tathcr, 
Michael de la Poi’e, though a great in ovliant, had been ruined b) 
lending money to the lat' kinj;:. Si-e Cottop, p. 194- We may re¬ 
mark that the duke of diocedor aiKi Yurk, though vadly rich, re¬ 
ceived at the fame time r.ich of tiicm a thou* .md t>ouncls a year, to 
fuppOrt their dignity. Rymer, vt?l. vii. p, Cotton, p. 310. 
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Glocester and his aflTocIatesobfervedtheir fllpu- C 
lation with the king, and attacked no more of his 
minilters: But ‘they immediately attacked himfelf 
and his royal dignity, and framed a commifllon after 
the model of thofe which had been attempted almofl 
in every reign fince r’ tt of Richard I. and which had 
always been attemlcd with extreme confufion By 
this commillion, which tvas ratified by parliament, a 
council of fourteen perfons was appointed, all of 
GhKcflcr’s faction, except Nevil archbifliop of York: 
'I'he iovereign pow'er was transferred to thefe men 
for a tw'tlvemonih : d’he king, who had now reached 
the twcnty-firfl year oi his age, was in reality de* 
throned : The ariftocracy w'as rendered fupreme; 
And though the term of the commiffion was limited, 
ii was ealy to forefee that the.mt(;ntions of the party 
were to render it perpetual, and that power would 
with great diOiciilty be wrelted from thofe grafping 
hands to which it was once committed. Richard, 
however, was obliged to fubmit: He figned the 
cummifilon, w hich violenc^e had extorted from him ; 
he took an oath never to infringe it; and though at 
the end of the lelTion he piibjicly entered a protcfl, 
tliat the prerogatives of the crown, notwithftanding 
his late concellion, fliould ftill be deemed entire and 
unimpaired % the n^ew commiHioi!fers, without re¬ 
garding this declaration, proceeded to the exercife 
of their authority. • 

king, thus difpolTefled of royal powder, w^as 
foon fenfible of the contempt into which he was fallen. 
His favourites and minifters, who w'ere as yet allowed 
to remain about his perfon, failed not t© aggravate 
injury, which, without any demerit on his part, 
had been offered to him. And his eager temper was 
of ilfelf fufficiently inclined to feek the means, both 
of recovciing his authority, and of* revenging him¬ 
felf on thofe who had invaded it. As the houfe of 

* Knyghton, p7a686. Statutes at Large, lo Rich. II. chap. i. 

* Cotton, p. 318 , . 
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commons appeared now of weight iu the conftitu- 
tion, he feercily tried feme expedients for procuring 
a iavourablc election; Me founded fonie of the flie- 
riii:;, v. -'.o being at that time both the returning offia 
cer. aiii! magi',trates of pp-eat po--ver in the counties, 
b’al iratura’I-^ cwnfidorablc iiidueiicc in elections ^ 
l.iut, as niolt 'll th'.”'! ji 1.1 been apjiciuted by his un- 
rl'.'i, uuvhi;; !’.! ■; nimority, or during the courfe 
of the pruf eu.andi'.icn, he roi.tid thenij in general, 
nvevr- :o I ''-, er.tc’. .'riie. 'l !ic Icntiments and incli- 

A 

nati.Uj. CJ rhe 'uJ-'ts were mo,e iavourable to him. 
Me met, at lic.itinghatu, hr Ifobcrt Tiefilian, chief 
julUce or the iiin^-'s BouJi, lir Robert Belknappc, 
chic-i padice of r!x roinmon Pleas, lir John Cary, 
diief earon < f il e Exchv rucr, lloli, Puiihorpe, and 
Bourg, ::iLC,'‘ii'r jiilHccs.^ar!d I.ockton, ferjeant at law ; 
and i>e propofed to the.a fume querii'-^ ; whic.h thcfc 
lawyers, either from the iiilluence of his authority or 
of reafon, made no fcruple of anfwering in the way 
he tiefircd. They declared tliat the late commillion 
Uc.s .icrogatory to the royalty and prerogative of the 
i; that thole who procured it, or advifed the king 
!o conicnt to it, were piinilhable with death j that 
- hofe who necellitated and cohipelled him were guilty 
o: trcalbn ; tiiat thofe were equally criminal who 
fii') 'j Id perfevere-fii maintaining it j that the king has the 
right of diifolving parliaments at plcafure; that the 
parliament, while it fits, mull firft proceed upon the 
king’s bufinefs ; and that this alFembly cannot, with¬ 
out his confent, impeach-any of his minillers and 
judges t. Even according to our prefent Uriel max¬ 
ims v/iih ri,gard to law and the royal prerogative, aU 
thefc determinations, except the two laft, appear juf- 
tifia. .e : And as rhe great privileges ol the commons, 
particularly that of impeachment, were hitherto new. 


^ In the prcanioic to ^ I?-'nry IV. cap. vii if is implied, that the 
flieriffs in a m inru. r appaintcJ the member > of the houfe of common# 
not only in this, parliament, but in inanyothcrs/ 

a KByohton,p. 369^. ypod, >rcult. p. 54U 

and 
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tind fupported by few precedents, therewant not phu- C HA P. 
<ihlc reafons to juflify ihefc opinions of the judges ^ 

They figned therefore their anfwer to the king’s ,33;, 
queries before the archbilhops of York and Dublin, 
the bifliops of Durham, Chicheiler, and Banger, the 
duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and two other 
counfellors of inferior quality. 

I'hi. duke of Glocefler and his adherents foon got 
intelligence of this fecret confuhation, and were na¬ 
turally very much alarmed at it. They faw the king’s 
intentions; and they determined to prevent the exe¬ 
cution of them. As foon as he came to London, 
which*they knew was well difpofed to ihelr party, 
they fecret I y afftmbled their forces, and appealed in 
amis at Ilaiingay-park, near Highgatc, with a power 
■which Richard and his minifffrs w'ere not able to rc- 
iilt. They fent him a mefi*ageT)y the archblfliop of 
Canterbury, and the lords Lovel, Cobham, and De- 
vereux, and demanded that the perfons who hail re¬ 
duced him by their pernicious counfel, and were trai¬ 
tors both to him and to the kingdom, flrould be de¬ 
livered up to them. A few days after they appeared 
in his prefence, armed and attended with armed fol¬ 
lowers ; and they acCtifed, Ly name, the archblfliop 
of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, 
fir Robert Trefilian, and fir NiAolas Breinbre, as 

h The parliament, in 1341, exacted of Edward III. that, on the 
d-iy of every fcfiion,the kiag (hould refuinc all the great ofilces; 
and th'U the minift.-rs Ihoiddtlieu anfwcrtoanyaccufatioxithat Hiould 
he hroiT-ht agaiwfl them Which plainly implies that while miniflers, 
they could not be acenfed or impeached in parliament. Henry IV.told 
The oomnious, that the ufajrc of parliamci^t required them hrft to go 
Ihrough the king's bnfineft in granting fupplics; ,\vh'ch order the 
king intended not to alter. Pari. IliJt. vol. ii. p. 65, Upon the vvholtf^ 
it indft he allowed, that according to ancient practice and principle:^, 
Iheiearc, at Icaft, plauiible grounds for all tliefe opinion j of the 
judge . It inufl be lemarked, that this affirmation of Henry JV. was 
given ilcliberatcly, after confiiiting the houfe: of peers, w!)o were 
much better acqi^iiiited with the ufage of parliament than theigno- 
rant commons. And it lias the greater autho»*ity, becaufe K.3»n ylV. 
had made this vdf y principle a confiderable article of charge crainlt’ 
hhi predcceffiir j and that a veiy few years before SdiH grounded- 
**erc molt of the imputations thrown ou the unhappy Richard ! 

C Z * public 
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public and dangerous enemies to the Rate. They 
threw down their gauntlets befoie the king, am! 
fiercely oflered to maintain the truth of their charge 
by duel. The perfons accufed, and all the other ob¬ 
noxious miniflcrs, had withdrawn or had concealed 
themfelves. 

THE duke of Ireland fled to Chefhire, and Ie^'ied 
fome forces, with which he advanced to relieve the 
king from the violence of the nobles. Gloccfter en¬ 
countered him in Oxfordfliire with much fuperior 
forces j routed him, difperfed his followers, and 
obliged him to fly into the l..ow-Countrics, where 
he died in exile a Tew years after. T'he lords then 
appeared at I^ondon with an army of forty thoul'and 
menj and having, obliged the king to fuinmon a par¬ 
liament, which was tfntircly at their deveuion, they 
had full power, by obferving a few h grd lonns, to 
take vengeance on all tlieir enemies, i'ive great 
peers, men whofe combined power was ab’e at any 
rime to flrake the throne, ihc duke of Gl'-ccliLr, the 
king’s uncle ; the carl of IXrby, fon of the duke of 
Lancal'tcr j tite earl of Arundel j the earl ui Warwab'.^ 
and the earl of Nottingham, niarcfchal of kngiand, 
entered before the parliament anaccufation or appeal, 
as it was called, againfi tlie dive counfellors whom 
tiiey had already*accufed before the king. The par¬ 
liament, who ought to have been judges, were not 
afliamed to impofe an oath*on all their members, by 
which they bound themfelves to live and die with the 
lords aj>i)( llants, and to defend them againft all op* 
pofirion with their lives and fortancs ". 

The other proceedings were w ell fuifed to the vio¬ 
lence and iniquity of tire limes. A chai'ge, confill- 
ing of thirty-nine articles, was deliveretl in by the 
appellants ; and, as none of the accufed counfellors 
except fir Nicholas Brcmbre was in cuhody, the 
left J-vere cited to appear j and, upon*their abfenting 


Cotton, p. 322, 


themfelves,- 
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tlieinfcives, tiic houfe of peers, after a very fliort in- c H A p. 

tcrval, without hearing a witiiefs, without examining 

a facl, or deliberating on one point of law, declared ijgg, 

them guilty of high treafon. Sir Nicholas Brembre, 

who was produced in court, had the appearance, and 

but the appearance, of a trial: The peers, though 

they were not by law his proper judges, pronounced, 

in a very fummary manner, fentence of death upon 

him ; and he was executed, together with fir Robeit 

Trefilian, who had been difeovered and taken in the 

interval. 

It v4oukl be tedious to recite the w’hole charge 
delivered in a.gainfl the fi\ e coiinfcHors ; which is to 
be met with in feveral culk«d;ion3 It is fulEcient 
to oblerve, in general, that if we rcafon upon the 
fuppofition, ^\hich is tlie true? t^ne, that the royal 
prerograive was invaded by the commiilion extorted 
by the duke of Gloccller and his alTociates, and that 
the king’s perfon was aicerwards titrained in ciiftody 
by rebels, many of the articles \iiii app.ear, not only 
to imply no crime in the^duke of Irelan.d and the 
minilLcrs, bur to aferibs to them actions which were 
laudable, and which they w erj; bound by their alle¬ 
giance to perform, dhe few articles impeaching 
the conducl of thefe miniiters before ’that commil- 
fion, which fubvertg}! the conllitutifen, and annihi¬ 
lated all juftice and legal authority, arc vague and 
general; fuch as their cngroihng the king’s favour, 
keeping his barons at a diitancefrom him, obtaining 
cnreafonable grants for thcmfelves or their crea¬ 
tures, and diflipating the public treafure by ufelefs 
expences. Nti violence is objefted to rfhem; no 
particular illegal ad: * ; no breach of iiny ftatute ; 
and their adminiftration may therefore be concluded 
to have been fo far innocent and inolFenfive. All 
the diforders indeed feem to have pfrocceded, not 

' I- 1 • • 

j hiiy-hton, p, 2715. Tynol, %’ol.iiu part p- 9 X 9 * from the 
ytcoids. Pari, 1 lift. vol. i. p, 414. 

« See note [C] at the end of the volume, ' ' 
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CHAP, from any violation of the laws, or any minifterlal 
tyranny, but merel) from a rivalfhip.of power, which 
the dulieof Glocefter and the great nobility, agree¬ 
ably to the genius of the times, carried to the ut- 
moil extremity againfl their opponents, without any 
regard to rcafon, julUce, or humanity. 

But thete were not the only deeds of violence 
committed ouring the triumph of the party. All the 
other judges, who had figncd the extrajudicial opi¬ 
nions at Nottingham, were condemned to death, 
and were, as a grace or favour, bauiflied to Ireland ; 
though they pleaded the fear of their lives, and the 
menaces of the king’s miniflers as their excufe. 
Lord Beauchamp of 1 lolt, fir James Berners, and 
John Sallibuiy, were alfo tried and condemned for 
high treafon ; inelcly btcaufe they luid attempted to 
defeat the late crmmiJhun : But the lilc of the latter 
was fpared. d’he fate of fir Simon Burley was 
more fevere : This gentleman wms much beloved 
for his perfonal merit, had difiiuguiflied himfeif by 
many honourable aclionowas created knight of 
the garter, and had been appointed governor to 
Richard, by the choice of the late king and of the 
Black Prince : He had attended his malier from the 
carlicfl infancy.o')f that prince, and had ever remained 
extremely attached to him : Yet all thele confidera- 
tions could not lave him from falling a viflim to 
Gioeefltr’s vengeance. This cxecuti..u, more than 
all the others, made a deep impreflion vu the mind 
of Richard ; His queen too (for he was already mar¬ 
ried to the fifter of the emper r Winceflaus. king 
‘ of Bohenaij) interefted herfelf in behalf of Builey : 
She remained three hours on her knees before the 
duke of GloceRer, pleading for that gentleman’s 

Atkaftthis i the character f'ivcn of him by Frofn'dril, liv.it, 
vho knew him pt 1 fonally : Walfiiigham* p 3^4, a vci y ttiHl vi nt 
xhiiraflcr ofhim : but he i'. a wiitcr k>inevvh.''fpa^^^>i^^*fca..tl partiV.l- 
and the choice made of this gentleman by EdVvaid HI nnci the Black 

"Zt for the education of Richard, makes tlic character him 




iffard much more probable. 
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life; but though flie was become extremely popular c n a p. 
by her amiable qualities, which Lrd acquired her 
the appellation*of the good queen Ann^ her petition ijg«, 
W’as flernly rejected by the inexorable tyrant. 

Tiih parliament concluded this violent fccne, by 
a declaration that none of the articles, decided on 
thefe trials to be treafon, ihould ever afterwards be 
drawn into precedent by the judges, who were ftill 
to confider the ftatute of the twenty-fifjh of Kdward 
as the rule of their decilions. Tlte houfe of lords 
feem not, at that time, to have known or acknow¬ 
ledged, the principle, that they thcmfelves were 
bound, in their judicial capacity, t.o follow the rules 
which tlicv, in conjunction with the king and com- 
mons, had el'cabliihed in their legiflative It was 
alio enacted, that every one ihoqld'fwear to the per¬ 
petual maintenance and fupport of the forfciiurcs and 
attainders, and of all the other acts palled d uring this 
parliament. The archbilhop of Canterbury added 
the penalty of excommunication, as a farther fecurity 
to thefe violent tranfactiojas. 

It might naturally be expected, that the king, 13831 
being reduced to fuch fiavery^ by the combination of 
the princes and chief nobility, and having appeared 
fo unable to defend his fervants from the cruel efl'e<its 
of their refentmenf,^wouId long rtffiain in fubjection 
to them ; and never would recover the royal power, 
without the mod violent flrugglcs and convulfions ; 

But the event proved contrary. In lefs than a twelve- 
month, Richard, who was in his twenty-third year, 
declared in council, that, as he had now attained the 
full age which entitled him to govern J)y his own 
authority his kingdom and houfehold, Jie refolved to ’* 
exercil'e his right ot I’overeignty; and when no one 
ventured to contradict fo reafonable an intention, he 
deprived Fitz-Alan, archbifliop of. Canterbury, of 
^he dignity of •chancellor, and bellowed that higli ' 

• '1 

* Scp note [D] at the end of the volume. 
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CHAP, office on William of Wickham, bilhop of Winclief- 
ter ; the bifliop of Hereford was difplaced from the 
1589. office of treafurer, the carl of Arundel from that of 
admiral; even the duke of Gloceller and the earl of 
Warwic were removed for a time from the council : 
And no oppofitioii was made to thefe great changes. 
The hiftory of this reign is imperfetl, and little to 
be depended on ; except where it is fupported by 
public records ; And it is not eafy for us to afligii 
the reafon of this unexpended event. Perhaps fome 
I'ecret aniniofitics, naturally to be expected in that 
fituation, had creeped in among the great men, and 
had enabled the king to recover his authority. Per¬ 
haps the violence of their Ibimer proceedings had 
loll them the all'ecdions of the people, who foon repent 
of any cruel extremities to which they arc carried by 
their leaders. However this may be, Richard ex- 
ercifed with moderation the authority which he had 
relumed. He feemed to be entirely reconciled 10 
his uncles ' and the other g; eat iiten, of whom he 
had fo much reafon to complain . He never at¬ 
tempted to recal from banilhment tlie duke of Ire- 
lant, whom he found fo obnoxious to them : lie 
confirmed, by proelainaliori, the general pardon 
which the parliament had pafled for all offences: 
And he courted: the affections of the people, by 
\oluntarIly remitting lomc fubl’idies which had been 
erranted him : a remarkable and almoft lingular in- 

0 7 O 

ifance of inch generofity. 

After this compofure of domeflic dill'ercnces, 
and this relloration of the government to its natural 
Hate, ther^* paffes an interval of eight years, which 
affords not many remarkable events, T'he duke of 
Lancafter returned from Spain ; having refigned to 
his rival all pretcnfions to the crow'ii of Callile upon 
payment of a large fum of money and having 
married his daughter, Philippa, to the king of Por- 

I piigdale, vol. ii. p. 170. » Knpghibii,p. 2677. Wal- 

fingharo, p. 343, 

tugal. 
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tiigal. The authority of this prince ferved to coun- CHAP, 
tcrbalance that of the duke of Glocefter, and fe- 
cured the power-of Richard, who paid great court 
to his eldelt uncle, by whom he had never been 
oflenJed, and whom he found more moderate in 
his temper than the younger. He made a cellion 
to him for life of the dutchy of Guienne", which 
the inclinations and changeable humour of the 
Gal'cons had reftored to the Engliflr government; 
but as they remonftrated loudly againft this deed, it 
was finally, with the duke’s confent, revoked by 
Richard". 'J'here hapjiened an incident, which 
produced a diil'enfion between I.ancaftcr and his 
two brothers. After the death of tlie Spanilh prin- 
cefs, he el'jioufed Catharine Swineford, daughter of 
a private knight of Hainault, ,by ‘whofe alliance 
York and Glocedcr thought’the* dignity of their 
family much injured : But the king gratified his 
uncle, by jvafimg in parliament a charter of legiti¬ 
mation to the 'children whom that lady had born 
him before mariiage, and by ci eating the eldelt 
earl of Someifet* 

riiL wars, meanwhile, which Richard had in¬ 
herited with his crown,‘ftill cbntinued ; though in¬ 
terrupted by frequent truces, accoKiing to the 
practice of that age, and condudWd with little vi¬ 
gour, by reafon of thb weaknefs of all parties. The 
French war was fcarcely heard of; the tranquillity 
of the northern borders was only interrupted by 
one inroad of the Scots, w hich proceeded more from 
a rivalfliip between the two martial families of 
Fiercy and Douglas, than from any national quar¬ 
rel : A fierce battle or fkinnilh was fouglrt at Otter- 
borne ", in which young Fiercy, firnamed Hot/purt 
from his impetuous valour, w'as taken prifoner, and 
Douglas flain i and the victory remained undecided - 

» Rymer, vol. vii.•p. 659. » Ibkl. p. 687. P Cotton* 

p. 365. Walfingh:in, p. 352. 1 Isth Augiift, 1388. 

5 I roifliird, liv, iii. chap. 124, 135, ii 6 » WalfiDghain, p. 355* 
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CHAP. Some infurreftions of the Trifh obliged the king to 
make an expedition into that country, which he re- 
,289. duced to obedience; and he recovfcrcd, in feme de¬ 
gree, by this entcrpril'c, his chara6\cr of courage, 
which had fuffered a little by the inaftivity of his 
jjgj, reign. At laft, the Engliih ;r.id I'rench courts be¬ 
gan to think in earnefl of a lading peace ; but found 
it fo didicult to adjult their t)ppofitc prctcnfions, 
that they were content to cd.iblHh a truce of twenty- 
five years®: Bred and Cherbouig were redored, the 
former to the duke of Britauny, the latter to the 
king of Navarre : Beth parties were left in,pofltdion 
of all the other.places which they held at the time of 
concluding the truce: And to render the amity be¬ 
tween the two crowns more durable, Richard, who 
W'as now a wldoyixr, was afilanced to liabclla the 
daughter of CharlesThis priiicefs was only fe- 
ven years of age ; but the king agreed to fo unequal 
a match, chiefly that he might fortify himfelf by 
this alliance againd the enterprifes of his uncles, 
and the incurable turbulence as well as incondancy 
of his barons. 

The adminidration of the king, though it was 
not, in this interval, fullied by any unpopular aft, 
except the feizing of the charter of London which 
was foon after'! edored, tended not much to corro¬ 
borate his authority ; and his perfonal charafter 
brought him into contempt, even while his public 
government appeared, in a good meafure, unex¬ 
ceptionable. Indolent, profufe, addifted to low 
pleafures; he fpent his whole time in fcading and 
jollity, and diflipated, in idle fhow, or in bounties 
to favourites of no reputation, that revenue which 
the people expefted to fee him employ in enter¬ 
prifes direfted to public honour and advantage. He 
forgot his rank by admitting all men to his fami- 
■ , liarity j and he was not fenfible, tliat their acquaintt 

• Rymer, vol. vii. p. S20. ^ lUjd. p. 811. 

“ Jbitl. p. 727. Walfi’iijliam, p. 347. 
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unce with the qualities of his mind Avas not able to c H A p. 
imprefs them with the refpcft which he negledted j 

to preferve from his birth and ftaiion. 'I’he earls ot 
Kent and Hnnririgdon, his half brothers, were his 
chief confidents and favourites; and though he 
never devoted himfelf to them with fo profufe an 
affedion as that with which he had formerly been 
attached to the duke of Ireland, it w'as c.tfy for men 
to fee, that every grace pafTed through thtir hamis, 
and that the king had rendered himfelf a mere cy¬ 
pher in the go\ernment. The fmall regard which 
tile public bore to his perfon, difpofed them to 
murmur again!t his adminilfration, <ind to receive, 
with greedy ears, every complaint which the dif- 
contented or ambitious grandees ^ fuggefled to 
them. . • , 

Guocester foon perceived the advantages which 
this dilTolute condu6l gave him; and finding, that thecinUcof 
both refentment and jcaloufy on the part of his ne- doccaer. 
phew' (till prevented him from acquiring any afeend- 
ant over that prince, he determined to cultivate his 
popularity with fbc nation, and to revenge himfelf 
on thofe who eclipfed him in favour and authority. 

He fcldom appeared at court or in council: He ne¬ 
ver declared his opinion but in order 1.0 difapprove 
of the meafures embraced bv the ITmg and his fa¬ 
vourites ; and he courted the friendfhip of every 
man, whom difappointment or private refentment 
had rendered an enemv to the adminillration. The 
long truce with France was unpopular with the 
F-ngliflij who breatlied notliing but war againfl that 
hoftile nation ; and Gloceitei* look care, to encou¬ 
rage all the vulgar prejudices w’Mch 4)revailed on 
tlii.s lubjcd. Fori’^ettino the misfortunes which at- • 
tended ihe Englilh arnu, during the later years of 
Edward, he made an invidious comparifon between 
the glories of tlf.u reign and the inaffivity of the pre- ‘ 
fent, and he kftaenicd that Richard fhould haveele- •, 
^jeiicratcd lo much from the hcrjoic virtues by which 

g liis • 
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CHAP, his father and his grandfather were diflingul/lied. 
xvn. military men were indamed with a dclire of war, 

when they heard him talk of the fignal victories 
formerly obtained, and of the cafy prey which might 
be made of French riches by the fuperior valour 
of the EngliDi: The populace readily embraced 
the fame fentinicnts: And all men exclaimed that 
this prince, whole counfels were fo much neglected, 
was the true fu])port of Englilh honour, and alone 
able to raife the nation to its former power and 
fplendour. His great abilities, his popular manners, 
his princely extraction, his imTiienfe richc^, his high 
office of conllableall thefc advantages, not a little 
affillcd by his \vant of court-favour, gave him a 
mighty authority in the kingdom, and rendered him 
formidable to Richard and his ininillLr:.. 

Froissard a contemporary \\liter aiivl very 
impartial, but whole credit is fomewhal im|iaired 
by his want of exactnels in material tacts, alcribes 
to the duke of tdoceller nn^re delperate views, and 
fuch as were totally incompatible with the govern¬ 
ment and domcttic tranc]uiliiiy of tlve nation. Ac¬ 
cording to that hil'torian, he propol'ed to his nephew, 
Roger Mortimer earl of IMarche, whom Richard^ 

had declared his fucceffior, to cive him immediate 

< » 

poileffion of tht: throne, by the deiiofition of a prince 
fo unworthy of power and authority : And when 
Mortimer declined the project, he relblvcd to make 
a partition of the kingdom between himfelf, his two 
brothers, and the earl of Arundel; and entirely to 
dilpoflcfs Richard of the crown. I'he king, it is 
faid, being informed of thefe defigns, faw that 
either his own ruin or that of Glocellcr was inevi- 

I 

table ; and he refolvcd, by a hafty blow, to prevent 
the execution of fuch dellruclive projects. This is 
certain, that Glocefter, by his own conleffion, had 
often ali’celtd to fpeak conteniptuovdly of the king’s 


Li *’, iv. chap. S6. 

perfon 


w ilyiiur, voUTii, p. 152, 
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perfon and government; had deliberated concern- C HAP. 
ing the lawf'ulnefs of throwing oft* allegiance to him; 
and had even born part in afecret conference, where 
his depofition was propofed, and talked of, and de¬ 
termined : But it is reafonable to think, that his 
fchemes were not fo far advanced as to make him 
refolve on putting them immediately in execution. 

The danger, probably, was dill too dillant to ren¬ 
der a defperate remedy entirely neceiiary for the 
fecurity of government. 

J 3 ut \vhatevcr opinion we may form of the dan* 
ger arifing^from Gloceder’s conlpiracies, his aver* 
lion to the P’rcnch truce and alliance was public 
and avowed ; and that court, whicli had now a 
great influence over the king, puihed him to pro¬ 
vide for his own fafety, by punithing the traiterous 


defigns of his uncle. The rel’entmeut againfl; his 
former afts of violence revived ; the fenfe of his re- 
fraftory and uncompliant beliaviour was dill recent; 
and a man, whofe ambition had once ufurped royal 
authorily, and who had murdered all the faithful 
fervants of the king, was tliought capable, on a 
favourable opportunity, of renevying the fame cri¬ 
minal enterprifes. 'I’he king’s precipitate temper 
admitted of no deliberation : He ordered Gloceder 
to be unexpeded ly arreded ; to be hurfled on board 
a diip which was lying in the river; and to be car¬ 
ried over to Calais, where alone, by reafon of his 
numerous partifans, he could fafely be detained in 
cudody ^ I'hc earls of Arundel and Warwic were 
felzcd at the fame time: The malcontents, fo fud- 


y Cotton, p. 378. Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 1- p 972, fr(A7i the re¬ 
cords. Harlinmcntary Hiftory, vol. i. p. 473. That this confeflion 
was genuine, and obtained without violence, may be entirely de¬ 
pended on. Judge Rickhill, who brought it over from Calaii;, was 
tried on that account, and acquitted in the firll parliament of 
Henry IV. when Gloceiter’s party was prevalent/ His acquiltaly 
notwithftanding his innocence, may even a^)peHr mar^clluus, con- 
fidering the times. Sed-Cottun, p 393- 
- Froifiurd, liv, iv, ebap. 90, Walfing. p. 3^4, 

7 ' denly 
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CHAP, denly deprived of their leaders, were aftoniflied and 
xvij overawed: And the concurrence of the dukes of 
Lancafler and York in thofe meafures, together 
with the earls of Derby and Rutland, the elded fons 
of thcl'e princes *, bereaved them of all poUibility of 
rcfidance. 

A PARLi'VMrNT was immediately fumn-ioned at 
Weltminfler ; and the king doubted not to find 
the peers, and dill more the commons, very com* 
pliant with his will. This houfe had in a former 
parliament given him very fenhl'le proofs of their 
attachment*; and the prefent fuppreflion of Glo* 
celter’s party-made him llili more affured of a fa¬ 
vourable elcclion. As a larthcr expedient for that 
purpofe, he is alfo faid to have employed the iallu- 
ence of the iherili's ; a practice which, though not 
uiiufua\ gave umbrage, but which the cllablinied 
authoiity of tiiat alicmbly rendered afterwards Hill 
more familiar to the nation. Acccndiagly the par¬ 
liament pafled whatever atls the king was pleafed to 
didate to them ; They annulled for ever the corn- 
million which ufurped upon the ro)aI authority, and 
they declared it treafonable to attempt, in any fu¬ 
ture period, the revival 6f any fmiilar commiffion ‘: 
'I'hev abrogated all the ads which attainted the 
king’s miniilers, and which that parliament who 
pafl'ed them, and the whole nation, had fworn in¬ 
violably to maintain: And they declared the ge¬ 
neral pardon then granted to be invalid, as extorted 
by force, and never ratified by the free confent of 
the king. Though Richard, after he relumed the 
government, and lay no longer • under conflraint, 
had voluntarily, by proclamation, confirmed that 
general indemnity ; this circumdancc feeined not. 


» Rymcr, vol. viii. p. 7. * See note [E] at the end of the 

volume. • 

b The noble- brought numerous rctJ^lncys with them to give them 
fet'iiriiy, as v-e me told by Waliingliam, p-3X4- The king had 
only a few CLcfliircmtn ior his guard, 

« Statutes at Large, %i Richard Il» 

Ifi 
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^ Cotton, p. 368. 
chap. 90. Walfing. p.''3 54, 
p. 9^8, from the records- 


« Ibid. pV 377. Froiflard, liv. ir. 
t Tyrrel, vol. iii* part li/ 
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In their eyes, to merit any confideratlon. Even a C H A P. 
particular pardon, granted fix years after to the earl 
of Arundel, was annulled by parliament; on pre¬ 
tence that it had been procured by furprife, and 
that the king was not then fully apprifed of the de¬ 
gree of guilt incurred by that nobleman. 

The commons then preferred an impeachment 
againfl: Fitz-Alan, archbifliop of Canterbury, and 
brother to Arundc-I, and accufed him for his con¬ 
currence in procuring the illegal commilTion, and 
in attainting the king’s minilters. The primate 
pleaded guilty; but as he was protected by the ec- 
clefiaflical privileges, the king was fatisfied w'ith a 
fentence, which baniflied him the kingdom, and 
fequeftered his temporalities An appeal or ac- 
cufation was prefenteJ againfl tlicduke* of Glocefler, 
and the caris of ArunJe-l and Warwic, bv the earls 
of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerfet, Salifbury, 
and Nottingham, together with the lords Spencer 
and Scrope, and they were accufed of the fame 
crimes w-hich had been imputed to the arch- 
bifhop, as well as of their appearance againfl; the 
king in a hohile manner at Haringay-park. The 
earl of Arundel, who was brougfit to the bar, wifely 
confined all his defence to the pleading 6f both the 
general and particular jpardon of the l^g; but his 
plea being over-ruled, he was condemned and ex¬ 
ecuted ^ The earl of Warwic, w^ho was alfo con- 
vicled of high treafon, was, on account of his fub- 
miffive behaviour, pardoned as to his life, but 
doomed to perpetual banifhment in the Ifle of Man. 

No new a( 5 ls of treafon were imputed to either of 
thefe noblemen. The only crimes, for w^hich they 
were condemned, were the old attempts againfl the 
crown, which feemed to be obliterated, both by the 
diflance of time and by repeated pardons The 
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reafons of this method of proceeding, it is diiHcuIt 
to conjeQure. The recent confpiracies of Glocefler 
feem certain from his own confcllion: But, per¬ 
haps, the king and miniflry had not at that time 
in their hands any fatisfacfory proof of their reali¬ 
ty ; perhaps, it was difficult to convlfl Arundel 
and Warwic of any particip:i*-‘on in them ; per¬ 
haps, an inquiry into thefe conljjlracies would have 
involved in the guilt feme of thole great nohloneii 
who now concurred with the crown, and whom it 
was neceffiiry to cover from all imputation ; or per¬ 
haps the king, according to the genius of die age, 
was indifferent about maintaining even the appear¬ 
ance of law and equity, and was only folicitoiis by 
any means to enl'ure fuccefs in thel'c profccutions. 
This point, like.matay others in ancient hiflory, we 
are obliged to leave altogether undetermined. 

A w,\RR.\NT was iffued to the earl marefchal, 
governor of Calais, to bring over the duke of Glo- 
cedci, in order to his trial ; but llie governor re¬ 
turned for anfwer, that,the duke had died faddenly 
of an apoplexy in that fortrefs. Nothing could be 
more fufpicious, from the time, than the circum- 
flances of that prince’s death : It became immedi¬ 
ately the general opinion, that he was murdered by 
orders from nis nephew; Iji the fubfequent reign 
undoubted proofs were produced in parliament, that 
he had been fuffocated with pillows by his keepers ?. 
And it appeared that the king, apprehenfive leff the 
public trial and execution of fo popular a prince, 
and fo near a relation, might prove both dangerous 
and invidious, had taken this bale method of grati¬ 
fying, and, as he fancied, concealing his revenge 
upon him. Both parties, in their fucceffive tri¬ 
umphs, feem to have had no farther concern than 
that of retaliating upon their adverfaries ; and nei- 
. ther of them were aware, that,* by imitating, they 
indirectly juftified, as far as it lay in their power, all 
the illegal violence of the oppofitc party. 


* CottOH^ p. 399, 40Q, Dugdalc, vol.ii. p 171. 
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TrtiS fcffon concluded with the creation or ad¬ 
vancement of feveral peers : The earl of Derby w as 
made duke of Hereford; the carl of Rutland, duke 
of Albemarle ; the earl of Kent, duke of Surrey ; 
the earl of Huntingdon, duke of Exeter j the carl 
f)f Nottingham, duke of Norfolk ; the carl of So- 
merfet, marquis of Dorfet; lord Spenfer, earl of 
Gloceller; Ralph Nevil, earl of Weftmoreland ; 

'I homas Piercy, earl ofWorccfl.cr; William Scropc, 
carl of Wiltfhire \ The parliament, after a feffion 
of twelve days, was adjourned to Shrewfbury. The 
king, before the departure of the members, exafted 
from them an oath for the perpetual maintenance 
and eltabliflimcnt of all their acts; an oath fimilar 
to that which had formerly been required by the 
duke of Glocefter and his party, and which had al¬ 
ready proved fo vain and fruitlcfs: 

Bo'i II king and parliament met in the fame dif- 
pofitions at Shrewfbury. So anxious was Richard ’ 
for the fecurity of thefe adts, that he obliged the 
lords and commons to fvvear anew to them on the 
crols of Canterbury ' ; and he foon after procured 
a bull from the pope, by which they w'cre, a-« he 
imagined, perpetually fecured and eftablillied The 
parliament, on the other hand, conferred on him 
for life the duties on wool, wool-feys, and leather, 
and granted him, befides, a fubfidy of one tenth 
and a half, and one fifteenth and a half. They alfo 
reverfed the attainder of Trcfilian and the other 
judges, and, with the approbation of the prefent 
judges, declared the anfwers, for which thefe ma- 
gillrates had been impeached, to be juft and legal *: 
And they carried fo far their retrofpe£l, as to re- 
verfe, on the petition of lord Spenfer, 'earl of Glo- 
ceftcr, the attainder pronounced againft the two 
Spenfers in the reign of Edw^ard II. "* The ancient 
hiftory of England is nothing but a catalogue of rc- 

'' Cotton, p. 37(>, 3^1. i Ibid. p. 371. 

*' Wallin};, p. 355. t Statutes at Large, ai Rich! 11. 

Colton, p 37 a, 
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vcrfcJ,': livery thing is in Ikiftiiaiion and inoveincm ; 

One i'action is coiuiiuially undoing what w'as ella” 

blilhed by another ; And the mulliplied oaihs, which 

eacii party cxacled for the fecurity of the jn'cfent acts, 

betr.iy a pcrpv,lual confeioufnefs of their initability. 

'J’jiK parliaineut,before they w'ere diifoIved,eleeie\l 

a eonmiiitce oi twelve leads and fix connnoners 

wh(.)in they iiivelled with the wliole power b ith ol 

lord.'^aiul couinions, arid entlowed with ltd! airhoritv 

to llnilh all bnfutefs v. 1-icIi had been laid before tile 

itotifcs, and wlilcli thev had not had Ichurc to brine: 

to a cov.cliiCvm "{'hi?; \va^ ;ui imurual couccilio]! ; 

and tboi)''h it was liinilcd in the ubkef, might, 

cither iiuniediatcl) or as a precedent, have proved 

<it',ng(.rou.'. to the eondfitutis-u ; But the caufc of tha? 

extra Old iiiarv mcaitire was an event hividar ai!,i 

» > ' 

une.\[ievled, wnicli iged the attetnion of titepto- 


iianient. 


Ar I i.R the dellriiAlon of the dnltc of Clwc^ileT 

and liie h.eaels :)l that party, a inifiniderllAnding 

hrol'.e out among tlhife noblemen u iio li.id ioi led 
. • * * ■ 
hi tltc pirofecntion j aiul the king wanted either 

au'hority fufiieient to app^afe it, or fe.rellglit to 
prevent it. di.kc of lierL.iord appeared 

in parliament, and aceufed the diike of Norftd!^ 
i { iiaving fpukeii to him, in pri\atc, many fian- 
dcrous words* of the king, rmd iia,lug im¬ 
puted to tliat prince an intention of fubvciting 
an>l deftroying many of his priiiripul noldlity t. 
Idoriblk denied the charge, gave Hereford the lie, 
and oifered to prove his owit innocence by duel. 

^ Th; names of tlie commifiioricrs were, the Jti’rc; of Lajic.illcr, 
Yw;k, AI!’''naile, Surrey, and Exeter ; ihc marten:;, otJ)orict; tiic 
e;uL tjf Af'dt.'lu : *vlilla Korthumljcrland, (.^loocitcr, \’’inehelttr, 
VVitLild'k'; Jo'in r>-.ur*y, llenrv (1., ] ’ it litiil',.!, liubeit 

Teyr.o. i:..r) L'heliri-iwieU-, and tit'o' e. it is to be re¬ 
marked, the did^e of Lanc.ifler aluay, . onenruci wllh tlie reft 
in ali their , even in th.e baaiili nt:it uf his fon, wLieh 

uas aft 1 fcK- i'o iu.>< h mnlaincd ot. 

1 

^ C >llc:n, ]>.y 7 :u VVaUiii/. p. 

V CuUoii, p. 37j;, raiiiauiei.taiy iiulory vol. i, p. 


The- 
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'The chalknge wns ajccntcil : 'i'hc time and piece C H AP, 
of c evibat were appc.iiiii.\I: And a.s ihe event of 
this iinpertaiit triei I'.v ann^ I’eijJii require llic in- j 
terp^fidon of lepida ixe u.ithority, the parliament 
ih{n'-:;hr muie i'uiubic *o ciele;;ate ihelr pr.wer to 
A co^nniittce, tiien to pi -hmg llie feiiion bcyoiu! 
tile uiaal nriK w’-iich CMj'i, ;v. mikI general conve- 
iiic’iiv'e liad pia i r.- ii‘i. 

'hi 1 i, d'-ike lleieti'rd vous cert.iinly very 
iL'iicate in tlie point ku ai-no'ii, when In' rcv'.n’o .1 
a private ri o.vi riioi.'a U' il.e ruin cd tlic joii ai v, 
liad cmnided him ; and wc raav iliene.: l-.e na'r- 
incliiied*to believe dnke of i\.-..li':’! ikM',.:, 
ihan tihe othcr’c aikwiaiion. Ike T-, iv) 1 in 

.IjeTe Iran fact it.ns 'oetr.ocd an c-iv i maia.’: tf i; ;• 
noar, which briny, iiim Liito.d,; on !■ 1 \.'ith 

.:nia«-oni[l. 'thna; -p he iii.d i'--* I, a i-.ia.v! will. 

I ’ >. » 1 

the duke fdCla Cvki r mi’’ hi; ; nil Jm p.r;.:cr 

• •S »*»7 *• '• 

tA IV^li^V Aw J m a a J S ^ 

II 7 

”'T .» '' 1 

> I ti I • i.4.^ ».l*M ^ \j \ vt.w' c* s 

if I • 

oi iieh.nd ami ire i-riier ininlil ;r,'.: vet •,.rr he nc 
aHiamed public.y t.-. h L\; 1. u.m;- af .''me*, 

ior the \nry crjiiiis .■ ik’’ ]•..,■ pad ceneniae..! with 
ie:n in evJininitiii',; ; .fan in-, naat. inci-..u--» ib-; 
lilt of riioie appall;.,,; . a I o bii up,hr to a ti ; J. 

kuc'n \\..re ihe prim!| le;. ...id j--’.nbti?.-, ci. ikol'ean- 
.eiit hni^^lits and bioe;’..; vit.r.ag the j'fetahn.ce ot 
the aridocraiical ro'.'.'i-.n'eni. a;m a.e ii.iea of 

o ^ o 

Ciiivali V. 

Till; lids for this e "Ten cv treth and rlelit were 

». « 

■pjiointctl at Coved’ ly la.io:e ihw kinq; All the nobi- 
!dy of En-,;Iand b'lndb:.; into narile..;, and adhered 
■ nhci to the one delw; or ihe ether; The whole nation, 
vra*. luLl in {hrrx!; whh rcratJ to tlieVvcnt : But 
wacutLe t\.o ci-;.4iipio:i$ appeared iu ihs field, ac- 

^ III t!if firft ycai- (if Tl^npy Yi, vhrn the nv.thorlty of prirluimcnt 
real, ,nul vvlien*:h.:t ..flcnibiy cwiiVil {crI> bs fufpe<5tcd ot lying 
’ T ‘.t i \ icL’! cc, A iik^- V' i Atk'ilviu niattc to the privy council, 

* A*" ziii. t'v\d VI co’i.'t'uit.»rdc. 5^0.'Cottoiu n, 

I.- * coutred 
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coutred for the* combat, the king interpofed, to 
irevnit both the prefent elFufion of fuch noble 
ilood, and the future confequences of the quarrel. 
By the advice and authority of the parliamentary 
commifilonei s he flopped the duel; and to hifi 
impartiality, he ordered, by the fame authority, 
both the combatants to leave the kingdom"; af- 
fignlng one cenmiry for the place of Norfolk’s exile, 
uhieh I;e declared perpetual; another for that of 
Hereford, which he limited to ten years. 

lliia.'.roftn was a man of great prudence and 
command of temper ; and he behaved hinifelf with 
fo much fubmlffion in thele delicate circumftances, 
that the king, before his departure, promifed to 
Ihorten the term of his exile four years ; and he 
alfo granted him, ktters patent, by which he was 
empowered, in rale any inheritance fhould in the 
interval accrue to him, to enter immediately in pof- 
feffion, and to pollponc the doing of homage till 
his return. 

Trii. wcaknefs and flqftuation of Richard’s coun* 
fels appear no where more evident than in the con- 
du£l of this allair. No fooner had Hereford left 
the kingdom, than the king’s jealoufy of the power 
and riches of tiiat prince’s family revived; and he 
was fcnfible, that, by Gloeefler’s death, he had only 
removed a counterpoife to the Lancaftrian intereft, 
which was now become formidable to his crown and 
kingdom. Being informed that Hereford had en¬ 
tered into a treaty of marriage with the daughter of 
the duke cf Berry, uncle to the French king, he 
determined to prevent the finifliing of an alliance 
wdiich would lb much extend the intereft of his 
coufui in foreign countries; and he fent over the 
earl of Salilbury to Paris with a commilTion for 
that purpofe. I he death of the duke of Lancafter, 
which happened foon after, called ’upon him to take 




» Cotton, p, 380. Walfinsham, p. 35®. 
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ftew refolutions with regard to that opulent fuc- 
ccflion. The prefent duke, in coulcquence of the 
king’s patent, defired to be put in poliellion of the 
ehate and jurlfdidtions of his father : But Richard, 
afraid of (Irengthening the hands of a man whom 
he had already fo much ofi'ended, applied to the 
parliamentary commiflioners, and perfuaded them, 
tliat this aftair was but an appendage to thatbufinefs 
which the parliament had delegated to them. By 
their authority he revoked his letters patent, and 
retained polTelfion of the eflate of Lancafter: And 
by the fajne authority he feized and tried the duke's 
attorney,who had procured and infilled on the letters, 
and he had him condemned as a traitor, for faithfully 
executing that truft to his maftcr*. An extrava¬ 
gant a£l of power ! even though the* king changed, 
in favour of the attorney, the penalty of death into 
that of banilhment. 

HiiNRY, the new duke of Lancafier, had ac^ 
quired, by his condudl and abilities, the efteem of 
the public; and having ferved with diftinftion againft 
the infidels in Lithuania, he had joined to his other 
praifes thofe of piety and valour, virtues which have 
at all times a great influence over mankind, and 
were, during thofe ages, the qualities chiefly held 
in eflimation*. He was conne£led*with moft of 
the principal nobility by blood, alliance, or friend- 
lliip; and as the injury done him by the king 
might in its confequences aff'efl all of them, he 
ealily brought them, by a fenfe of common interefl, 
tc take part in his refentment. The people, w'ho 
iniifi: have an object of ail’eftion, who found nothing 
in the king’s perfon which they could Jove or rcr 
vere, and who were even difgufteJ with many parts 
pf his condu^", eafily transferred to Henry that 

• attach- 
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* TyiTcl, vol. iii. p?.rt *. p. 991, from,the records, 

* Walfingham, 

“lie levied fines upon thofe who had ten years before joined th®, 
dake of Glocefter and his party: They were obliged to pay him f 
money, before he would allow them ty enjoy the benc&t of the in'* 

* demnity^ 
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' ' eoftcr had left witliout a!iv fixcci direction. Tlis 




P tn rf 
Ih li' y. 
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Cjs-nc*";! 

i.Mu; LeC- 


misi'ert’.ines were lanwutcd ; the ii’.juifiee winch he 
itad iiillerci! Avas < ''‘tnj''i;ili!eti ‘-i ; and ali men turned 
ri’eir eve,-’ towar.r; rum, ihr (.iilv pcrleai that 
could retrieve‘!;e ioit huu-uir of the nation, or re- 
drei'’ the iunpofed s in the '^nvei en-icnt. 

l l C A 

'Wnii '' iucii were th.e difpori'Iorie of the pcaade, 
RIcliard Itad the ijnnrudenec t ) cnihark ior Jre- 
land, in order i'< revcn<];c the d-. adi cl' Iiis couhn, 
R{\c;ci- earl of hhireiie, file jvre.himntivc hicir ol tlic 
cta'V.n, who iuv! la-ei-'beeti fain in a hdpndh by 
tlic natives; ai.cl he tb..r.i''v i h the kinechnu ol 
J'hieland open to tite attempt' ot l i- nrovc'ke ) and 
antbitious encme. Henry, enibari’uy at Nantx 
with a retinae of, ih.lv ; areo f;; vh.f.ni were 

the areiibllhep e>f C.uiteii'ury .Uid ■ oen-; e: :) oi 
Auindeb n.phe- to th .r preiate, i. :.oed ur iL:vcn- 
fpiir in Yorkfl'.ir.- ; an..: waa iimncv'.. .j!\ miiied b\' 
t'.c earl-i of Nordmmbei i.tixi atiJ \\'-hm' rei.uid, 
two of the moll potent baro:i.s in Ihneie.iul. Here 
Ite tov^k a fo!e:nn oath, that lie bad no other ])ur- 
pol'e in this iu\ai;on,, than to reco'.a r iiie dutcliv of 
Lanoailer, m'l’nitle detained from id'.ri : and lie in¬ 
cited all his'irieiids in Enpdauu, and ail lover.s of 
their c.nintrv, ho fecond liim in this rer fnnable auel 
moderate pretention. Kvery place was in commo¬ 
tion : 1 he malcontents in ali tjiiartcT> flew to arms ; 
T.oiulon difeovered the ttroiip-dt lymptoms of its 
difpofition to mutiny and rebellion : And Henry’s 
army, increafsng on every day's march, foon 
amounted to the nuuibcr of Co,ooo combatants. 

Tim duke of York was left guardian of the 
realm; a place to w'hich his birth intitlcd him, but 

<]' Ti'.uUy ; nnc’ dt rirtic^rs of Rpinf. 1 im, h U rfTtTtf d, tliTt 

11ic‘ TKiyn'.t r.t of oi.i Tiih fiitLimt fiifTKT-. It ihLndcfd likely, that hij 
rninirt' r would .thn'V tlid powtr out it.ln their hands; and this jjriex- 
iner t ^ttnd.cd to\L’r\ i..any people. Ihtioi an nyrcc in repr kniir ^ 
■*4; ■ ; t ulr.L r.s a irrc.a opprclh*»ii. See OUu'bounie, p. 3y>. 
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vhich both his flcmlcr abilities, and his natural con- ^ 
ncxions with tlic duke of Lancallcr, rendered him 
utterly incapable of lilling in fuch a dangerous emer¬ 
gency. Such of ti'.e chief nobility as w ere attached 
to the crown, and could ciilicr have feconded the 
guardian’s good intentions, c have overawed Ills 
infidelity, had attended the king into Ireland ; and 
the efforts of Richard’s friends uere everv where 
more feeble than thole of his enemies. The duke 
of York, however, appointed the rendezvous of his 
forces at St. Albans, and foon aflcr.iblcd t n army 
of Ao.ocfo men; but fouml tliem entlrelv dcltitiite 
of zeal anil attachment to the royal caufe, an.l more 
inclined to join the party of the rebels. He heark¬ 
ened therefore very readily to a •inefTage from 
ITenrv who entreated him not to djip-.'fe a lo\al ami 
hie . plieant in tlie rccca.crv of his lefod pa¬ 
ir nv; and t!ic gnardiati even dcelarcd juiblicly 
that he would leeond his nephew In Jb reafona.ble 
a rcquefl. His army embraced with acclamations 
the !:ime meafur(.s; and-the duke of Lnncafter, 
reinforced by them, was now entirely mailer of the 
kingdom. He hallcncd.to Bri^iol, into wliicli fome 
of the kineV. mlnilfcrs had thrown thcii’.felvcs ; atid 
foon obliging that place to fmrcnd.cr,,he yielded to 
the popular wilhes. and without giving them a trial, 
o! .:red tlie carl of Wiltfl'iire, lir John BiuTy, and 
fh Henry Oreen, whom lie thcr tool priknicrs, 
to be led to immediate execution. 

Tnrking, receiving inieliigence of this invafion 
and infurredion, haltened over from Ireland, and 
landed in Milford Haven with a body of a0,000 
men ; But even this army, fo much inferior to tlie 
enemv, was either overawed by the general com’oi- 
nation id' the kingdom, or lazed with the fame 
Ipint of difalfedion ; and they gradually deferted 
him, till he found that he had'not above oooo men 
who followed hfs llandard. It appeared, tlierelore, 
jjecclfary to retire ieerctly front this fmall body. 
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C which ferved only to expofe him to danger ; and he 

fled to the ifle of Anglefca, where he purpofed to 
1399. embark either for Ireland or France, and there 
await the favourable opportunities which tlie re¬ 
turn of his fubjeefs to a fenfe of duty, or their fu¬ 
ture difeontents againlt the duke of Lancyfler, 
would probably afford him. Henry, fcnfiblc of the 
danger, fent to him the earl of Norfluunberlaiid 
with the ftrongefl profeflions of loyalty and fub- 
miflion; and that nobleman, by treachery and lalfe 
oaths, made himfclf inaflcr of the king’s perfon, 
and carried him to his enemy at Flint Caltle, Rich¬ 
ard was conducted to London, by the duke of La^- 
Stpt. cafler, who was there received with the acclamations 
of the mutinous populace. It is pretended that 
the recorder met him.on the road, and in the name 
of the city, entreated him, for the public laiely, to 
put Richard to death, with ail his aelhcrcnts "who 
were prifoners ; but the duke prudently deter¬ 
mined to make many others participate in his guilt, 
before he would proceed,to thofe extremities, h'or 
this purpofc, he ifl'ucd writs of election in the king’s 
name, and appointed, the immediate niecUng ol a 
parliament at Weftminflcr. 

Such of the peers as were mod dcAOted to the 
king, were cither fled or imprifoued ; sind no op¬ 
ponents, even among the barons, dared to appear 
againfi- Henry, amidll that feene of outrage and 
violence, which commonly attends revolutions, efpe- 
rially in England during thofe turbulent ages. It 
is alio cafy to imagine, that a houfe of ct)imnons, 
clecfed during this univerfal ferment, and this tri¬ 
umph of the Lancallrian party, w'ould be extremely 
attached to tliat caufe, and ready U) fecond every 
fuggeftion of their leaders. That o rdcr, being as 
yet of too little weight to Item the torrent, w as al- 

' I- 

^ Walfinghanii 
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wavs carried along with it, and ferved only to in- C H A p, 
crelife the violence, which the jniblic intereft re- 
quircd it fliould endeavour to control. The duke 1J99. 
of Lancafter, therefore, fenfible that he fliould be 

■1 /I 1 *- I** <-*1 tioii ot th© 

tiitircly iTvaltcr, begiiii to carry his views to the • .m:. 

crown itfelf j an.l he deliberated with his partifans 
concerning the molt proper means of ell’etling his 
daring purpofe. He tirfl extorted a refignation from 
Richard"; but as he knew that this deed would 
plainly appear the refnlt of force and fear, he alfo 
purpofed, notwiihflanding the danger of the prece- 28th SepU 
dent to Ivmfelt and his poi'lerity, to have him fo- 
lemnly depofed in parliament, for hi? pretended ty¬ 
ranny and mifeondud:. A charge, confdiing of 
thirty-three articles, was accordingly drawn up 
againll him, and prefented to thnf ailembly r. 

11' we examine thefe articles, which are exprefled 
with extreme acrimony againd Richard, we fliall 
find tliat, except I'ome rafli fpcechcs which arc im¬ 
puted to him ', and of v/hofe reality, as they are faid 
to have palfed in private convcrlation, wc may rea- 
Ibnably entertain fomedoubt; the chief amount of 
the charge is contained injiis violent condudt during 
rlie two hut years ot his reign, and naturally divides 
itfeif into two principal heads. The fiflt and mofl; 
confiderable is the revenge which he took on the 
j)rinces and great barons, who had formerly ufurp- 
cd, and Hill perfevered in controlling and threaten¬ 
ing, his authority ; the fccond is the violation of the 
la^\s and general privileges of his people. But the 
former, liowevcr irregular in many of its circuni- 
lianccs, was lully i’upported by authority of parlia¬ 
ment, and was but a copy of the violence-which the 
prmces and barons themfelvcs, during their former 
triumph, had cxcrcifed againft him and his party. 

* Knyjchton, p. 2744. Otti-ilHuirnf, p* 212. T Tyrrcl, 

HI. p.iit a. j>. froMi thf rccouK. Knyjlilon^ p. 2746, 

OUtiLiGuinc, p. 3)4. ^ Art. i6. 
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T!:c clv’tention of Lancallcr’s cflatc was, properly 
Jpcakiii^, it revociirioi), by parliaracntary authority, 
o: ;i which the king liimfelf had formerly 

grained iiim. The murcier of Glocefter (for the 
tecret execution, however merited, of that"prince, 
rertainly deleaves th.is appclhtrion) was a private 
deed, formed nut ;my precedent, and imjd.ied not 
any ufurned or arbitrary pov.xr of the crown, which 
could judly give umbrage to the people. It really 
proceeded from a defe<.i of power in the king, ra> 
liter titan from his aniliidoii; and proves ihatinlkad 
of being dangcrou'; t O t-l^C conilitution, he' ponciud 
not even the authority neceflfary for tlie execiuion of 
the h’WP. 

('oMCEnxiX'i ti,]c fccortd iiend of accufation, as 
it moftly coTif;!“<d general faar, was Iramcd bv 
Richard’s in\eti v.ite enemic'., and wa.% nt ver idloucd 
to be anfwered bv I'm or Ids friends, it is more dif- 
iicult to lornr a iudgment. 'J'he greater part of 
tliefe gri.-vance-g intjutted to Ricliard, fecins to be 
the exettion of arbitrary prerogatives ; fuch as the 
ciimcnftn - iiMv.cr , ievving purveyance \ einiiloving 
the inarih-ai';. court’', cxforiiite loans'^, granting 

C * * O 

rroteclions fritra law-hdis' ; prerogatives wliich, 
though ofien cfunpliiincd td, had often been exer- 
vl.cd by his prcdccxlfor^, and hill continued to be 

b. ins lucrc.Tors. But vthether his irrc^u.lar acts 
■f this kind were r.mre i’rcqucnt, and injudicious, 
and. violent than v.fu.al, or were only laid hedd of and 
exaagf.rated bv the factions to which the weaknef-" 
of liih reign had riven birth, we are not able, at tld.t 
dihance, to dctciinine with certainty, 'riterc is, 
however, one circumliance in which his conduci: is 
vifiblv ddferent from that of his t'Tandfather: Mci:; 

j c ^ 

not accu'ed of having impofecl one arbitrary tax, 
without confent of parliament, during his whole 
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reign' : Scnrcely n year pafTeJ uiirlng die reign of C 
Edwaul, wlilcliwas free from complaints with re¬ 
gard to this dangerous exertion of auth nity. But, 
perliap.-, ilie alcendant Vvliidi Edward had acquired 
over tlie }!eople, togedter with his great prudence, 
enabl' d Iiimto make a ufe very advantageous to his 
i’ulvechs oi ihi-i and other arbitrary prerogauve^, and 
rendered them a fmailer grievance in hi'j liunds, 
than a Lfs abh-lute authority in thofe of his grand- 
ion. 'Ellis is a 'v.lint wlu'cli it would be rafh lor us 
fv't decide pofitiwly t-n eitiier fide 5 but it i- certain, 
tliat a chdrgc dra'vn un bv the duke of Lar.cahcr, 
nnJ aftciUcc! to by a parliament fitiritou In ihoi'e 
rircumfl'ances, forms no manner or prefinnptic.n 
w:di reg'ttd to ti'c imufual irrcgu'y-.rityor violence of 
tin; hill, I 'indiiil in tlii.s parti'n’laf o 

WiL.M the cliargc againlt R'.-ennrd wns prefented 
10 the paili-anieut tlioe.gh it iiab'-’, aipioil in 
ewry urtiele, to fibj',^dous, it was not canvaded, 
nor examined, nor difputcd in either houfc, and 
feemed to be received witli nni\crral apuiobarion. 
One man alone, liie bifiioji of Carlife, he.d the cou¬ 
rage, amidil this general vliPaqalty and violence, to 
ap'pear in deli in.e or Itis unhappy mailer, and. to 
{dead his canfc r.gainfl all the power of4he prevailing 
party. 'Eltougli ionic topics, employed by that vir- 
luoius pKlate, may Eein to ia\our too mticli the 
dc^elrine of paflivc obedience, and to make too large 
a facrihcc of the rights of mankind ; he was natu¬ 
rally pulhed into that ixtremc by his abhorrence of 
the prclcnt licentious factions ; and Inch latrcpiditv, 
as well as dlfintercflcdncfs of bcliaviouv, proves, that 

■ We lca-!i ffv^m Cotton, p, th;it tiu* kiui', hy his cliRncellor> 
t(*al tiiC coinnu hi , //v// :bf y /1 fuKJn h h'ru>iii it> i-’nJ fuiij cly in 
fu} ht'o to efSiit 7ij, jn <i, ill-itt anti f fit’ k"" /’,■»)» PKtxxo 

more to rh^’y' /,;s j c'-foN, Tl’.efe tls ?."> in>irt^ .'Muvte to 

the prndiee ol ins pu -It cx jiors; Meb:i<!r^): h *nfelf impoff tl .mv ;ir- 
bitrnry laxt:.' 1 veil tie npn K.-i'i.ti.i in the ailieic-^ n[ ivu tlcpo'Uion, 
lhoa:;h tiny c'cir.' i.itn of hc'ivy :'-tVirmiiot tiu.t the> vv;ie iu-v- 

poft d iJlep.ally o( nihh'-i'-y • 

- Stc note I ■ j the bod c.!’ e 
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c H A P. whatever Ins fpeculative principles were, his heart 
was elevated far above the meannefs and abject fub^ 
, jjj. million of a Have. He rcpicrcnted to the parliament, 
that all the abufes of government which could jullly 
be imputed to Richard, inlt^ad of amounting to ty¬ 
ranny, were merely the refult of error, youth, or 
mlfguidcd counfcl, and admitted of a remedy, more 
eafy and faUvtary than a ic-tal fubverfion of the con- 
llitution. That even had they been much more 
violent and dangerous than they really were, they 
had chiclly proceeded from former examples of re- 
fiflance, which, making the prince fenlible of his 
precarious htuation,had obliged him to eilablifli his 
throne by irregular and arbitrary expedients. That 
a rebellious dirpofuion in fubjccls was the j)rincipal 
caufc of tyranny, ill kings; Laws could nevtr fccure 
the fubjeef, tr hich did not give fecurity to the fove- 
reign: And if the maxim of inviolable loyalty 
which formed the bafis of the Englifii government, 
were once rejedbed, the privileges belonging to the 
fevcral orders of the fiate, inltead of being fortified 
by that liccniioufnefs, would thereby lofe the furefl 
foundation of theis force_ and liability. That the 
parliamentary depofition of Edward II. far from 
making a precedent which could control this max¬ 
im, was only an example of fuccefsful violence; and 
it was fuffidently to be lamented, that crimes were 
fo often committed in the world, without eflablifir- 
ing principles which miglit jullify and authorife 
ihem. That even that precedent, falfe and dangerous 
as it was, could never warrant the prefent cxccffes, 
which were fo much greater, and which would en¬ 
tail diflradion and mii'ery on the nation, to the latefl 
poflerity. That the fucccifion, at Icaft, of the crown, 
was then preferved inviolate: The lineal heir was 
placed on the throne: And the people had an oppor¬ 
tunity, by their legal obedience to him, of making 
atonement for the violence v\hich they had committed 
againft his predeccflbr. That a defccndaiit of Lionel 

3 duke 
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^alce of Clarence, the elder brother of the late duke chap. 
of Lancaftcr, had been declared iu parliament fuc- 
ceflbr to the crown: lie had left pollerity; And 13,,. 
their title, however it might be overpowered by 
prefent force and fadion, could never be obliterated 
from the minds of the people. That if the turbulent 
difpofition alone of the nation had overturned the 
wcll-cliablifhed throne of fo good a prince as 
Ricliard ; what bloody commotions mull enfue, 
when the famecaufe w^as united to the motive of re- 
Iloring the legal and undoubted heir to his authority ? 

That the new government. Intended to be eftablilh- 
ed, would Hand on no i>viuciple ; and w'ould fcarcely 
retain any pretence, by which it could challenge the 
obedience of men of I'ciife and virtue. That the 
claim of lineal defeent was fo .gro/s as fcarcely to 
vleceive the molt ignorant of the populace: Con- 
tjuell could never be plcatlcd by a rebel againfl his 
fovereign : The confent of the people had no autho¬ 
rity in a monarchy not derived from confent, but 
eitabliflied by hereditary right; and however the na¬ 
tion might be iudilled in dcpofing the mifguided 
Richard, it could never have any reufon for fetting 
afidc his lawful heir and fucceflbr, who was plainly 
innocent. And that the duke of Lancafter would 
give them but a bad I’pecimen of the legal modera¬ 
tion which might be expected from his future go¬ 
vernment, if he added to the crime of his pall re¬ 
bellion, the guilt of excluding the family, which, 
both by right of blood, and by declaration of parlia¬ 
ment, wxmld, in cafe of Richard’s demife, or volun¬ 
tary rehgnation, have been received as the undoubted 
heirs of the monarchy 

Ali. the circumllances of this event, compared to 
thofe which attended the late revolution in 16S8, 
fhow the difference between a great and civilized 
nation, deliberately vindicating its dtabiiflied privi« 
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plunjjing headlong from the extreme:, of one facliou 
IS95, hvo thole of another. This noble freedom of the 
biinop of Carlille, inltead of being applauded, waf- 
not I'o much as tolerated: lie was immediately ar- 
relied, by order of the duke of Lancaher, and font a 
juifoiicr to the abbey of St. Albans. No faiLhcr 
debate was attempted : I'hirty-thrcc long articles of 
charge were, in one mcetin'T. voted a-'afult Richard-: 
and voted uiUinimouf;y by the fame peers and pre¬ 
lates who a little before Itad vcluntariiy and ima- 
r.imou.nv, authorifed tbofe verv acts of violence oi 
which they now complained. I'hat priirce was de- 
pohd by thc'fuilVagcs of both hou.'es; and tin 
thr( ne b.cing now vacant, llie duke of i.anc.afla 
fleppcd forth, and liaving crofikd himfcif on the 
fireluad and on'the breait, and called upon the 
of Chriit \ he pronounced thefe woru.s, which, 
we fhall cive in the ori'^inal laneua'm, bccaufe oi 
their i’ngulariry : 

i/2 ti.’2 UiVne of fcidhcr. Son, nncl fib/v Ghojl, / 
ILni'y of Lii.icnjur cbalLn'^c ibis rc^tumc rj } '/y^ui/uL', 
i:/hl the croioi, u’ib oil tic ?naubrcs, and the optnir- 
ienanc.'s ; a!s I that am deftendh by right line of the 
ii.de, Lomhf frj the yi-de hi fig; Henry iherde, and ibrogc 
lijoi rigj.'iit.dii God of bis grace bath font me, ’oeiih beLyn 
cf bpi, and cf my frames to re.o'i'cr it-, the lebicb 
•/t'ZVfuc’ieas in poynt to be ondone by dejaut of goz-cr- 
nance, mid onco-yurg of the glide lanes 

In order to underhand this fpecch. It muflbe oL' 
ftrveJ, that there was a fdly flory, received among 
Ibmc of the lowcft vulgar, that Edmond carl oi 
Ltincaller. fon of Henry lil. was really llie elder 
brother of j'.dwaid I.; but tliat, by reafon offomc de¬ 
formity in lii,s perfon, he had been poltponed in the 
fucceflion, and his younger brother impofed on the 
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in his Head. As the pvciijiit tluko of Lan- 
caher inhcriied horn Jidinond by his mother, this 


'’oncalot^v made' l-.im the tnn: heir oi iiie niojuirchv : 
.nul it is tiuTclorc inhiurated ill 1 lotu'vh fnecch : i)i.r 
the ■ibiurt.lity was too j^iasis ti) be openly avowed ei- 
:!iei by him or by the parliamt'itr. 'J'iic (.afe is the 
;..mr witit rcf^ard to his ri;,;lit e.f conoueil : He was 
a fubitv't wlto r«.be!!td ae;:iinfl hi;, loyeieitfn : ]; ■ 
entered f!ie hiue'd nn witli alari’.'.ii'. jto more tiees 
.)xly ])cri'''ns: lieevaLlnet ih.tetor' Iv tlie 
queror ol Ihiqie.ud : and tiii-s rhiljr is at cordic"’-''. in- 
eiuiated, nor ;r. n.ved. Still these i.s a titird eUiiu: 
derivcil irom hii nveiits in fav '-i;.; mjc jiatjfsn fro;., 
tvrannv and <y)pre(]i( n ; ami rid,, eiain: is ai! > i: 
Jinaied : lint as it fecimd, ho its jt.tture, !>c:nr e,., 
eiil.ited . ' a u.'-mh hr In’s i •. i; • kir. ’ i'v 
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‘■nt I'reeil'ho, on the lin.ne io..:!. e. a.s bv*orc. i!ut 
1 leiiry haviiry, when he cd .inn' .1 the erc-wi;.' dropped 
hjme t>b{eurc ihnt e-n pudl, which, ir 

was tlujuy^Iir, might endanger riiete privilegc.s, he 
loon alter made -.mpoblic. d-eiara:: 'n, ihwhe'diJnot 
thereby iuteiiJ tv> d,"'!'"' e any o''j oi ie. iraiichiie.s 
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or liberties ’: Which was the only circumfrance, 
where we fliall find meaning or coniiuon fenfc, in 
all thefe tranfaclions. 

The fubfcquent events difcovcr the fame headlong 
violence of cenduft, and the fame rude nniii)us of 


civil government. The depofitlon of Richard dif- 
folved the parliament: It was neceflary to fuuimon 
a new one : And Henry, in fix days after, called 
tonrether, without any new elcdioii, the fame mem- 
hers ; and this afientbly he denominated a new par¬ 
liament. I’hcy were employed in the ufual talL of 
revcrfing every deed of tlic o ^pofite })arry. All tb.c 
acts of the lall parliament of Richard, which had 
been confirmed by their oaths, and liy a papal bull, 
were abrogated; All the acts which had palled in 
the parliament where Glocellcr prevailed, which had 
alfo been confirmee! by their oaths, but wliich had 
been abrogated by Richard, were anew cftablilhcd 
The anfwers of Trclilian, and the other judges, which 
a parliament had annulled, but which a new parlia¬ 
ment, and new judges, had approved, here received 
a fccond condemnation. The peers who had ac- 
cufed Gloccltcr, Arundel, and Warwic, and who had 
received higher tfilcs for that piece of ferrice, were 
all of them degraded from their new dignities: Even 
the praflict- oi’ jirofccuting appeals in parliament, 
which bore the air of a violent confederacy againfl: 
an individual, rather than of a legal indictment, was 
whollv aboliflied; and trial? were reflored to the 
courfe of common law1 he natural effeft of tliis 


conduct was to render the people giddy with fuch 
rapid and perpetual changes, and to make them lofc 
all notions of right and wrong in the meafures of 


gor ernment. 

93<1 Oft. The carl of Northumberland made a motion. In 
the houfe cf peers, with regard to the unhappy 


> Knyghton, p.*2759. Ottcibourne, p. aao. 

Cutloii^p* 350, n Henry IV. cap. 
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prince whom they had depofcJ. He afK-cd them ^ P' 
wliat advice they would r,ive the kin;; ic'i the future 
treainient ol him ; fi/ice Henry was ] e‘ol^■ed to ipaie 1:99, 
his life. They unaiiimoufiy rejtlicd, that he fliouhl 
be iuiprifoned inuhr a iccure puced, in h-iuc kcret 
place, and fltoiiid be elcprived oi all commerce with 
anv of his friends or partil'ans. It was eaiv to fore- 
fee, that he would not lon;^ remain a!ive in ilie itanda 
of Inch baibaious and laiipuinary tnemies. llillo- 
riaiKS dilfer W'ith rej^ard to the manner in which he 
was murdered. It \v:is lor.p- tiic r>revailii->> oinnion, 
that hr Piers F.xton, and others of his Guards, fell 
•upon him in the caflie nf Poinfrct, where lie was 
conliiud. and difpatclied him witli their halberts, 
j'ut it is more probaldc, that he was (larved to death 
in prilon; and after all fidien.'irwre^wns denied him, 
he prolonged his unhanjry life, it is lidd, for a fort- 
niglit, btjore lie reached the end of his miferics. 
d'his ;icc(junt is more confident w'ith the floiy, liiat 
Ids body w’as expofed in public, and that no marks 
of violence were obferved upon it. He died in the 
tldrr)-i'ourth year of his age, and^die iwerty-third 


M’.v’i’rr o; 
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lie icic uo poflcrity, either legiiimat 




Am, the w riters, who have tranfmitfed to us the ni;: cii,-! 
l.iiiory of Richard, lived during the •reigns of the eiMer- 
i.ancaitrian princes ; and candour requires, that we 
Ihoiild nor give entire credit to the reproaches which 
diey have thrown upon his memory. But, after 
r.iaking all proper allowances, he hill appears to 
have been a weak prince, and unfit for government, 
i-'f-i for w'ant of natural parts and capacity, than of 
f'.iid judgment and a good education. Ije was vio¬ 
lent in his temper; prolufe in his expence ; fond of 
ioie Ihow- and magni'iccncc ; devoted to iavourites ; 
and aildided to pleafure: PalTions, all of them, the 
moil inconfiflent with a prudent ceconomy, and 
confec’uently daijgerous in a limited and mixed go¬ 
vernment. Had he pofl'cfled the talents of gaining, 

VoL. HI. K ' and 
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CHAP, and ftill more thofe of overawing, his great baronsi 
. he misht have efcaped all the misfortunes of his 




reign, and been allcnvcJ to carry much farther his 

opprellions ovei the people, if he really was guilty 

of auv, without their daring to rebel, or even to 

murmur agalnTt Mm. But when tlie grandees were 

tempted by his want of prudence and ot vigour, to 

refill: his authvv.iry, and c.vecute the mofl violent 

0 

enterpril'es upon liim, he was naturally led to feek 
an opportuniiy let.diation; julliccwas neglecled; 
the lives of the chief nobility were facrificed ; and 
all iheu* enorniiiies ieein to have proceeded lefs from 
a fettled defign ^cf eliablifliing arbitrary pow'er, than 
from thiC infolcncc of victory, and the necdlities of 
the king’s fituarioi). 'I'hc manners indeed of the 
age were tlie cirief fourcc of fuch violence : l.aws, 
winch wctc iMbly e‘.';eciited in peaceable times, K.lt 
all their autiioritv during public convulfions : Boi!) 
parties were alike guilty : Or if any difterence may 
be remarked between tlieni, wc lhall find, that the 
nuthority of the cro'.vn, being more legal, was com¬ 
monly can led, wlteu it prevailed, to lefs defperate 
extremities than \ as that of the arifiocracy. 

On comparing flie comducl and events of this 
reign, with.thoie of the preceding, we fiiall find 
equal realbtr -.o admit e Kdward, and to blame Rich¬ 
ard ; but the circumltance ol oppofition, furely, will 
r.ot lie in tiiefiriel; regard paid by the former to na¬ 
tional privilege?, aitJiljc neglect of them by the lat¬ 
ter. On the contraiy, the prince of fmall abilities, 
as he felt Ills want of power, feems to have been 
more moderate in t Ins refpeft than the other. Every 
parliam-nit affembk a during the reign of pAlward, 
rcmoiiitiaies againft tile exivtiim ol home arbitrary 
prerogative or ctiier : We hear not any comjilaiiits 
of that kind during the reign of Richard, till the 
alfcmbling of his lall parliament, which was fum- 
inoned by his inveterate enemies, which dethroned 
him, which framed their complaitils during the tinae 

of 
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cf the mofl: furious convulfions, and whofe tefliimony C H^A P, 
rnuft therefore have, on that account, much lefs au- 
thority with every equitable judge". Both thefe 1399- 
princes experienced the encroachments of the Great 
upon their authority. Edward, reduced to necefli- 
lies, was obliged to make an exprej's bargain with 
his parliament, and to Icll fome of his prerogatives 
for prefont fupply ; bet as they were acquainted with 
his genius and capacity, they ventured not de¬ 
mand any exorbitant conceffions, or fuch as were 
incompaii'olo with regal and fovereirn power; The 
weaknefs of Richard tempted the parliament to ex¬ 
tort a commiflion, which, In a maiirrer, dethroned 
ilie prince, and transferrtxl the fceptTv" into the hands 

of the nobility. 'I’he events of tltefe encroachments 

✓ __ 

wlto alfo fuitable to the tharacc*er„ of each. Ed¬ 
ward had no fooncr gotten the faj)p!y, than he 
departed from the engagements which had induced 
the parliament to grant it; lie openly told his 
j-eople, that he had but diffliiilLd \\‘a\\ them when 
he feemed to make them thefe concej^ions; and he 
rerumed and rerained all his prin^^ativcs. But 
Richard, becaufe he was detcctei.U'ni confulting and 
d.eiiberating with the judges on the lawiulnefs of re¬ 
ft->ring the conflitution, found his barons imme¬ 
diately in arms agahift him ; was deprived of his 
liberty; law his favourites, his miniflers, his tutor, 
butchered beiore his face, or banilhed and attainted ; 
and was obliged to give way to all this violence. 

I’liere cannot be a more remarkable contrail betweea 
the fortunes of two princes: It were happy for fo- 
ciety, did this contrail always depend on the jullicc 
or injullice of the raeafures which men embrace; 
and not rather on the diiierent degrees of prudence 
and vigour with which tliofe meafures are fup* 
ported. 


^ Perufe, in this the ahvUeraent of the records^ by fir Ro- 
isrt Cotttjji., Juriuj tJ.el’c two reigns- 
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There was a fcnfible tlccay of ecclefiafllcal au¬ 
thority during this period. 1 he dlfguil, which the 
laity had received from the numerous ufurpations 
both of the court of Rome, and of their own clergy, 
had very much weaned the kingdom from fuperlLi- 
tion ; and ftrong fymptoms appeared, from lime to 
time, of a general dclireto iliake olf the bondage of 
the Romifli church. In the committee of ci;rhtcen, 
to whom Richard’s lall parliament delcg;ited their 
whole power, there is not the name of one cccleriallie 
to be lound ; a neglLcl -winch is alinolt without 
example, while the catholic re! gion iul'diicJ in. 
England r. 

'I'lir aver.non entertained agaiull the eflabliflieel 
church foon found principle.s :ind tenets and reafon- 
ings, by which pt. <;ould jullify and fuj'.port itklf, 
John AVicklifl'c, afeeular prieli, educated at Oxford, 
began in the latter end of Edward 111 . to fpread the 
doclrhie of reformation by his dif -ourfes, fermon.', 
and writings ; and he made niiuiy dii’eiples atm.-ng 
men of nli rat;::s and ftations. lie feems to have 
been a man olSarts and learning ; and lias the ho¬ 
nour of being tiic ftrft perfon in Europe, th.u pub¬ 
licly called in queftion thfjfc principles, which had 
univcrfally palled lor certain and undifpute 1 during 
!b many age?. 'Wicklifle himlclf, as W(.!l as hisdif. 
dples, who received the name of V/ickliliitcs, or 
Lollards, was diliinguilheJ by a great auilerity of 
life and manners ; a circumfhince common to almofi: 
all ihofs who dogmadtie in any new way ; both be- 
caufe men, who draw to them the attetitioii of the 
public, and txpofe thetnfelves to the odium of great 
multitudes, arc obliged to be very guarded in their 
conduct, er.d becaui'c few, who have a flrong pro- 
penfiry to pleafure or builnefs, will enter upon fo 
difficult and laborious an undertnkiiur. The doc- 

( t 

trines of Wickliffq, being derived from hi-;> fearcli 
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into t’lc I’cnpturt'S and into cocleriaflicnl antiquity, c n 
Were Jicarly the fame with thoie which were propa- 
*;ated by the reformers in the lixteenth century: lie ijg^. 
oniv c;;rried fume of them farther llian w’as done by 
the mere fober part of thefe rei’ormers. He denied 
llic tlochine of the real prefence, the fuprcUircy of 
the clnncii of Rome, ti.e mcrii of monailic vc.ws: 
if' i/.ah'tai'oed, that the feriptures were the foie rule 
oi laiit! ; ihar t^e chuich was dependant on the Hate, 
and fn.'uld In. rei.rnud b\ it ■, that the clert!;)'ought 
U) j-’ohli.s no that the beggiii^ friars were a 

n'!i!:;i;(,c, and oayh; not to be Ihpporicd ’ ; that the 
I'u: 1 ;;s ccr, i..-atnoi' liie clturch \verc hurtlul to 

ti\i. pi r\' : He tn't'erlcd, that oarhr were unlawful, 
d-r'idni'n was founded in ^raco, that every 
tliinii \..is iii'i.jecl: to f tc and tlatiiny, and that ail 
i,u.: WOK prev.rdained either to eternal faluttion or 
5(.pref-.M '-nFr m f e \,!;'.de of 1 :;"', d. edrines, 
\Vi-^i,li<!'e ..p; e..rs to Ir.ae been lirongly tii.enured 
w' h en:!n'b.a''n, and to have been thereby the better 
qtadified t'- i npofe a church, whofe ^iet eharadter- 
i.'iic i' ispi. i ditiv-n. 

Tiii ' n j).'>gaiion of tht'fe priitciplcs gave great 
alarm t • the clergv ; and a bid! was ifrui.d by pope 
Gve'Oiv XL lor lakii!” Vfickhil'e into cnilodv, and 

< I f t 1 ~ j ' 

e.vaiiiiiiin'’: into ihe icope ol his opir-ior.sCour- 
fenev, hihiop of London, cited him before his tri¬ 
bunal ; bu! [h.e refonner had now acquired pow'crl'ul 
protecfc'* s, who fereened him from the ccclefialtical 
jurirdiclion. Tlie duke of Lancaftcr, who then go- 
verjied tlie kingdom, encouraged tltc principles of 
"Wickli.d'; and he made no fcruple, as well as lord 
Piercy. the inarefclial, to appear openly in court 
with him, in order to give him countenance upon 
his trial: He even infilled that Wicklitfe fliould fit 
in the bifliop’s prefcncc, w Idle his principles were 


examined: 
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examined: Coiirtcnev exclaimed a^^ainfl theinfult : 
Tile Londoners, tliinkino; their prelate affronted, 
attacked the duke and raarei'chal, who el'capcd from 
their hands with fome diffo-dfy h And the popu¬ 
lace, foon after, broke inu> il;e houfes oi' both thefe 
noblemen, threatened dicii- pevfons, and plundere*"! 
their goods. The bishop of I.ondon had the merit 
of appeahiig tlieir fiiiy ami vt .Vnnnc'nt. 

The duke oi Lancaller, l.owever. ffdl continued 
his protection to Wickliilc during the minoi ii v ot 
Richard 5 and the principles of tiuit reformer had fo 
far propagated thenilelves, tltar. when tlic popefent 
to Oxford a liew bull agahufl thefe doctrines, the 
univerfity deliberated far i'ome time, whether they 
Ihould receive the bull; and they never took any 
vigorous mcahires 'in ccutfequence of the papal or¬ 
ders liven the populace of London were at length 
brought to entertain favourable fentiments of this 
reformer : When he was cited before a Ivnod at 
Lambeth, they broke into the affenibly, and fo 
overawed thekpi'clates, who found both tiic people 
and the court againfl them, that they difiuilled him 
without any farther cenfuj-e. 

The clergy, we may w'ell believe, were more 
wanting in gower than in inclinaticm to punifli this 
new herefy, which ftruck at all their credit, poflei- 
fions, and authority. Kui there was hitherto no law 
in England, by which the fecular arm was authorifed 
to fupport orthodoxy; and the ecclefiaffics endea¬ 
voured to fupply the defecT: by an extraordinary and 
unw'arrantabic artifice. In the year 13^? i, tlicre was 
an act paffed, requiring Hicriffs to ajiprehend the 
preacher.s of herefy and ihcir abettors ; but this fla- 
tute had been furrepiitioufly obtained by the clergy, 
and had the formality of an enrolment without the 
confent of the commons. In the fubfequent feffion. 
the lower houfe complained of the fraud ; affirmed, 
that they had no intention to bind themfelvcs to 

t IlarpsReld in Hift. Wickl. p. 683. “ Wood’s Ant. Oxon. 

lib. i. p. 191, See. Waliingham, p. zoi. 
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the prelates farther than their anccflors had done be¬ 
fore tiiem ; and required that the pretended flatute 
fhould be repealed; wliich was done accordingly 
}5ut it is remarkable that, notwithllanding this vigi¬ 
lance of the commons, the clergy had lo puich art 
and iniiaence that the repeal was fuppreli'ed ; and 
the act, which never had any legal authority, remains 
to this day upon tlie (latuie-buok’' : Though the 
clergy Hill thought proper to keep it in ivi’erve, and 
not proceed to the immediate execution of it. 

But, befiiles this defect of power in the church, 
which faved Wiekliilc-, that reformer himfelF, not- 
vvitldfaiuliiig his entliufiarm, feems not to have been 
ycluated by the Ipirit of martyrdom; and, in all 
fublequent trials before the prelates, he fo explained 
away his doctrine by tortured fyic:inings as to ren¬ 
der it quite iimoecnt and inoftenlivc >. Moflofhis 
followers imitated his cuutiou.-- uifpolition, and faved 
ihcmielvcs cither by recantati'ms or explanations. 
He died of a pally, in the vear i at his redory 
of Lutterworth, in the county ot l.eiotlter ; and the 
clergy, mortilied that he Ihouhi have ercaprd their 
vcngeaiice, took care, bijideb aKuring the pee.ple of 
his eternal damnation, to repreient his lalt dif'emper 
as a vifil'/le judgmeni ot heiueii upo^ him lor his 
nuiltiplied hertfics and impieties'. 

1'he profclytes, however, of VVicklifie’s opinions 
filll inereal'ed in Kngland ': Some monkifh writers 
reprefeat one half oi the kingdom as infeded by 
thofe principles : 1 hey were carried over to Bohe¬ 
mia by fome youth of that nation, who fludicd at 
Oxford : But though the age feemed ftrongly dif- 
pofed to receive them, affairs were not yef fully ripe 
for this great revolution : and the finifliing blow to 
ecclefrallieal po\ver wasreferved to a period of more 
curiolity, literature, and inclination for novelties. 
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Mj".AX WHILE the Kn'j-iiih parliament contlnucu m 
check the clergy and the CvUnt cd Mome, by liture 
fober and more legal expedients. They enactedanew 
the liatutc of prc-vilhrs. and alTixvu penalties 

to tin tratd'grenion of it, v hicli, in foo^e iniiaoces, 
va;5 t\on made capital '1 lie cran'L o! l^or.ie liad 
fallen upon a nc’a cLv’ce, v. i'Mi io.ere.u. di litih- aic,- 
thority over the preititcs : ') he : ’^.e, wlio i'>m;d 

that the exi’iedien: of ai hi trait: v dcj'/o’ea, 'd".-;n w'.-t 
Aiulenc and liaide to ('j>p('.iii!,)n, 'a'.!.d;nd t'x’ hone 
end, by traniferrittg fueh of them a w^re e'- 
to pn.er ktj, an I e-, en to r.<.>mii d !■ ea. If j ; ,’-.i 
^f/uujun:. ic \Va-i the 1 tnai rite at !■', n.n.p e: t 
and the biiher. •: 0: Di!'. Laiti and f ’ le'n lb 1,‘dt. ki:. 'b 

i • ' 

ininiilers, ha t been ivean^d :d‘iv li e re- \ iP.-...:. . : 
Gk'Ceiterk i.ittion : ‘i’ 'e biili .-p ( i a; ihie rne'. 
the f (.lIHO etlki tiiO 1 C't ilk'***'' » \ • 




the pf^pe alv.aya (■■ii.dwhn the paav.ndj:'- te.-t 
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wOcn tiicy uia lioL e!- ;'-r;i>.i!non-. t in' t' 'i - 

liantcnt, in th.e reign oi b'i i.ao'd, ent.cnd a law 
againlt tiiis abuX^r And tiie kht ■ made a geia'ral 
remonhr.tnce to c- uri ol Rome againil ai! I'n^fe 
ukirpadons which iTe calls,/'crr/f'/; c.vo/'te of t’nat 
Colin ^ 

1 ;■ was ufua^ fur the c’mrch, that tltcy might elude 
the moriin.iin act, to inah.e their vottries leave hinds 
in triih to cerLiuri perk'its. Linilcr whole name tint 
elernv enioyed llie benefit of tiie ’oeou'.it: 'J'hepar- 

(i^ ' J L ^ i 

liaraent a!lo flopped the progrek of this abuie In 
the I yih of the king, the common-, prayed, that ;v- 
7ncily l>e had oguinjl fiith religious Jnrfous cs 

Crufc ihcif kj I'ains to marry free veomm ini:LritubL\ 
’whereby th‘ ijlate comes to ihufc rdigious hands by 
CGllufon Tills was a new tlevice ( 1 the clergy. 

'J'he papacy was, at this time, fomcAvhat w'tak- 
ened by a fchilln, which lafteu during forty years. 


13 Rich. ir.cr.p. 16 Rich. JI. cnp. 4. ® Pyncr,\ol vij 

p. ti%* <* Iviiyjh^on, p, -7. tS. ^ Cetton,. p. 35^. 
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.i ■’■iivj fcarclai I’u: devoted rartlfuns of C tt a r 
thv, iioiv i'ec. After li e y fiad reficlccl many , " 
years ui Avi;.;;ion, Gve.i'U XL was puiuculed to j^.or. 
rctrirr. to Rome ; upo-i Lis death, which hap- 

o>.jnd io. 1300, tlic if.iiuans, rdohuc to 1L\. for 
the luo.iu, tl,c !eat >/i the ;X:!;:icy iti Italy, bulicp;ed 
the oiiuiiKif Ill tli'.' tonelave-, and e'-'-mpelleel tlicm, 
i tl’.jv were nadflv Frenchmen, to elect 

h'rha;; Vi. a:; It.ilian, into that hiph elipnlty. 'I'lie 
; ten h <’; idiii d., as loeoi ao ilte-y recowreel their 

ii-'un iL'me, a‘'d [ roteliinp apainfl ihe; 
f'Kvi elc'cii.:', civ .L- Robert, fon ol ih.eiaiot eof 
deiicva, who tOv k the name Cl’int t.r Vil. ami 
rcrideel at Avieiton. /'!l die Ititiodnins < ' C'h.ri::- 

« I ’ 

- :'.ele'’'ii, ace''rdintT t'' the fevcral inoeieit-, ain.l in- 

I I 

; iitvninns, cv'erc ei:Vivkd !'-.tv.ec*n th le tvo ] ntins. 

1 h - r tivr '1 France a Ihered to Cieinei't, ami was 
'■ iiowe d bv Its a’.iies, the kinp oi Cto'iiii., :v. ; ttie 
bin;;-< if Scot lane.; Fn^. bmei, oi ceairlh w rown 
into the otlici partv, aiu d.ee-lared lor Ibbnt. d hus 
the appellation of C.c’ve/ iAwy- and I ^ y. 
eei I’.ure^'pe lor fevei.d \ ?a; ; anvl 'sc’;; ' - t.miicd 
the oth.! r as fchifn:..tlc'', a v' its robe’s to t^ie true 
viete-<•!’(■'.h/ill. But this ei. limit.lin-nph it 
v/ca!...: ti;a papal auiln ritv, had 1;^)' lo ;,reat an 

cii’cci as inicrht mnur.n'v be imavhi d. I’hou'h 

L >1 O 

anv kint" ccnle! eaf.lv a: firfr make ids ’’ne Joni cm- 

V * # 

brace t'le party of ('ne i.i'p' cr the ether, ()re^eil 
keep it feme time in firpen.'e Le<ween tl'om, lie 
coelel not fo cafiiv transfer hV oLi.dienre at pieakirc : 
dhe pce.ple attached tl'iemu'ivc.s to tlieir c)wn party, 
as to a relipious C)pi'‘i'-^t^> ; conceived an cx- 

ireme abhorrence to the ('pp/e'fte party, Vhnni they 
regarded as little better tlani Sancei's or inlidels. 
Criifades were even undenaken in ids c|L'unel ; 
and the zealous bi/liop ol Norwich in particular lexl 
over, in 1382, near 6c,coo bipi'ts into Flaiulers 
Pgainlt the Clementines ; but, alter lofing a gicat 
tart of his fuilov. crs, he returned with dildraet into 
» Bng- 
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C T? A p, England Each pope, fcnnble, from this prevall- 
ing ipirit among the pcoj)lc, that the kingdom which 
I35J. once ciubraced his caule woeld always adhere to 
him, boldly maln(ain€>l all the pretenfions of his 
fee, and flood not iniui! inrne in awe of the tem¬ 
poral fovoreigns, than if 1;!.-- authority had not been 
endangered by a rival. 

AVh meet with tlii;. ptermide to a law cnafled at 
the very beginning of this reign ; “ Whereas divers 
“ perfons ol ihiall gairifon of land or other pof- 
“ fcilions, do make great rt ilnue o! people, as well 
“ of clquiros as ot others, in many parts of the 
“ realm, giving to tlivin bats and oilier livery of 
one fuit by year, taking again towards them the 
“ value of the lame livery, or jicrcaie the double 
“ value, I'-y fuch co\sc‘nant and alTiirance, that every 
of tliein liiall maintain other in all quarrels, be 
“ they reafonable or unreafonabic, to the great 
mlfchlef and opprcfiioii of llie people, &c.“” 
This preamble contains a true picture of the Hate 
of the kingdoi\^. T he laws had been fo feebly 
executed, even '^ring the long, aflivc, and vigi¬ 
lant reign of Edwrd III, that no fubjeft could 
trull to their protection. Men openly aflbeiated 
themfelves, u'ndcr the patronage of lome great ba¬ 
ron, for theirTnutual defence. They wore public 
badges, by Avhich their confederacy was dillin- 
guiflied. They fupported each other in all quar¬ 
rels, iniquities, extortions, mtirdcrs, robberies, 
and other crimes. Their chief was more their 
fovereign than the king himfelfj and their own 
band was more connedled with tliem than their 
country. Hence the perpetual turbulence, dlfor- 
tlers, lactions, and civil wars of thofe times: Hence 
the fmall regard paid to a characlcr or the opinion 
of the public : Hence the large diferetionary pre¬ 
rogatives ol the crown, and the danger which might 

^ FioifThrf^, I b. ii. chap. 135, 134, WalHiitrliam, p* 298, i99» 
30c, 2 cc. p. 1671. fi 1 Richard 11 . chap. 7. 
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have enfued from the too rreat limiiation of them, c tt a p. 
If the king had pofi'eired no avhitrary powers, while xvii. 
all the nobles affumcd and e::erciicd them, there 
mull have enfued an abfolute anarchy In the date. 

ONt great mifchief atten-ling thefe confederacies, 
was the extorting from the king pardons for tire moil 
enormous crimes. I’he parliamcru ofren endca* 

\oured, in the lad reign, to itep, ive the prince of 
this prerogative ; but, in the preieiit, they were con¬ 
tent with an abridgment of it. They enacted, that 
no pardon for rapes or for murder from malice jrre- 
pcnl'e fhould be valid, unlcfs the crime were par¬ 
ticularly fpccificd in it There .were alfo f.'ine 
other circumRanccs required for jrafling any pardon 
of this kind: An excellent law ; but ill oblirvcd, 
like mod laws that thwart lhc,manners of the peo- 
j)le, and tlic prevailing ciidoms of the times. 

I r is cafy to obferve. Irom thefe voluntary aflb- 
ciations among the pc'.qde, that the w'hole force of 
the feudal fydem was in a manner dilfolved and 
that the Englifli had nearly retur’ied, in that par* 
ticular, to the fame f.tuation in. which they dood 
before the Norman conqut'l. xi was, indeed, im- 
podiblc that that I'ydem* could long fubfid under the 
perpetual revc.Kitions to which landfii property is 
every whcie lubjecl. When the great feudal baro¬ 
nies were fird eredb d, the lord livcJ in opulence in 
the midd of Ins valfals: He was in a fituation to 
protect and chtrifli and defend them : The quality 
of patron naturally united itfclf to that of fuperior: 

And diefe two principles of authority mutually fup- 
ported each other. But when, by the various di- 
vifions and mixtures of property, a man’s fuperior 
came to live at a didance from him, and could no 
longer give him fheiter or countenance ; the tie gra¬ 
dually became more fictitious than real: New con- 
peftions from vicinity or other caufes were formed; 
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c FT A P. Proteflrion was fought by voluntary fervices and at- 
tachnient: The appearance of valour, fpirit, abi- 
ijgj, lities in any great man, extended his intereft very 
far : And if the fovereign were deficient in thefe qua¬ 
lifies, he was no lefs, if not more expofed to the 
ufurpations of the ari'locracy, than even during the 
vigour of the feudal fyltem. 

Tii!'. gii-atell novelty introduced into the civil 
government during this reign was the creation of 
peers by patent, l.ord Beauchamp of Holt was the 
firfl peer that was auvanccil to the houfe of lords in 
this manner. The praclice of levying benevolences 
is alfo firit mentioned in the prefent reign. 

Tills prince lived in a more magnificLUt manner 
than perhaps any of his predecelVors f r fucceli'ors. 
llis lunifehoLl confifi^d of iCjOco perfons : He had 
geo in his kitchen; and all tlic other ollices w’cre 
iurnifiie l in proportion*. It mull be remarked, 
that this enormous train had tables luppiied them 
at tlie king’s expence, according to the mode of 
that age. Such\prodigaliry was probably tlicfource 
of many cxacli )n\bv purveyors, and was one chief 
reafon of the pubiic'<*'iircontents. 

i Tin? poci fi;that he rneaht. from the aulhority of 

a t.kih er the gretrt doth. 
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C H A P. XVIII. 

HENRY IV. 

Title of the king - An hifurrcclion - An infur• 

redtion in IVnIcs - The carl of Northumberland 

rebels - Battle of Shrczvjbury - State of Scot- 

land - Parliamentary tranfailions — ■ Death 

—and character of the king. 

n E EngHfli had fo long been familiarifed to q ti a p. 
the hereditary I’ucceflion of»theIr moiiarchs, the AViii. 
inftances of departure from it had always borne 
fuch ftrong fymptoms of injuflice and violence, and Titk of 
fo little of a national choice or election, and the 
returns to the true line had ever been deemed fuch 
fortunate incidents in their hillory, that Henry was 
afraid left, in refting his title on the confent of 
the people, he fliould bpild on a foundation to 
which the people themfelvcs were not accuftomed, 
and whole folidity they would with difficulty be 
brought to recognize. The idea too of choice 
feemed always to imply that of conditions, and a 
right of recalling the confent upon any fuppolVd 
violation of them ; an idea w'hich was not naturally 
agreeable to a fovereign, and might, in England, 
be dangerous to the lubjecls, who, lying fo much 
under the influence of turbulent nobles, had ever 
paid but an imperfeft obedience even t© their he¬ 
reditary princes. For thefe reafons, Henry was de¬ 
termined never to have recourfe to this claim j the 
only one on which his authority could confiftently 
fland: He rather chofe to patch up his title in 
tile beft manner* he could from other pretenfions: 

4* . And 
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CHAP. And in the end, he left himfelf, in djc eyes of mcll 
of fenfe, no ground of right but his pr^fcut polfeffion j 
ijyv ^ foundation, which, by its very 

nature, was liable to be overt^^ 'wn by every faftion 
of the great, or prejudice of the people. He had 
' indeed a prefent advantage over his competitor: 
The heir of the houfe of Mortimer, who had been 
declared, in parliament, heir to the crown, was a 
boy of feven years of age : His friends confulted 
his fafety, by keeping filence with regard to his title: 
Henry detained him and his younger brother in an 
honourable cuftodv at Windfor callle : But he ha^ 

j 

reafon to dread, that, in proportion as that noble¬ 
man grew to man’s eftate, he would draw to him 
the attachment of the people, and make them re¬ 
flect on the fraud, violence, and injullice, by which 
he had been excluded from the throne. Many fa¬ 
vourable topics would occur in his behalf: lie was 
a native of England ; poflefled an extendve intereft 
from the greacnefs and alliances of his family ; how¬ 
ever criminal the depofed monarch, this youth was 
intirely innocent ; he was of the fame religion, and 
educated in the fame manners with the people, and 
could not be governed by any feparate intereft: 
Thefe views would all concur to favour his claim 
and though tlft abilities of the prefent prince might 
ward oft' any dangerous revolution, it was juftly to 
be apprehended, that his authority could with diffi¬ 
culty be brought to equal that of his predccefl'ors. 

Hcnry, in his very firft parliament, had reafon 
to fee the danger attending that ftation which he had 
aflumed, and the obftacles which he w'ould meet 
with in goyerning an unruly ariftocracy, always di¬ 
vided by faction, and at prefent inflamed with the 
refentments confequent on fuch recent convulfions. 
The peers, on their affeinbling, broke out into vi¬ 
olent animufities againft each other j forty gauntlets. 
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tlie pledges of furious battle, were thrown on the C h a p. 
floor of the houfe by noblemen who gave mutual 
challenges; and liar and traitor refounded from all 
quarters. The king had fo much authority with 
thefe doughty champions, as to prevent all the com¬ 
bats which they threatened ; but he was not able to 
bring them to a proper conjpofure, or to an amica¬ 
ble difpofition towards each other. 

It was not long before thefe palTions broke into 
aftion. The earls of Ur.tland, Kent; and Hunt¬ 
ingdon, and lord .Spencer, wlio were now degraded 
from the rcfpeclive titles of Alberrnarlc, Surrey, 

Kxeter, and Gloceflcr, conferred on thetn by Rich¬ 
ard, entered into a confpirjt'v, r >gcthcrv.ith thcrarl 
of Salifbury and lord J.tnrdoy, lor railing an infur- 
xecHon, and for fei^ing (!.e perion at Wlnd- 

lor '; but the ticachoy <‘j Rutl ind ga\e id:n warn¬ 
ing of the danger. He luddenly withdrew to 
London ; and tne confpirators, who croue to Wind- 
for with a body of 500 liorfc, louml tli.it they h id 
milled this blow, on whii h all the fntcefs of their 
enterprife depended. Henry tippearcd next day at 
Kinglton upon Thames, at tl’.e iiCad of 20,000 men, 
moiUy drawn from the cit)'*; and his enemies, unable 
to rt-llll his power, dirpcrlcd ihcmfelves, with a view 
of laifmg their followe rs in the I'evcra! coifnties which 
were the feat of tlielr interefi;. But the adherents of 
the king were hot in the purfuit, and every where 
eppofed tliLinfelvcs to their progrefs. The earls ot 
Kent and .Salil 1 )ury were I'eized at Cirencefler by the 
citizens; and were next day beheaded without far¬ 
ther ceremony, according to the cuflom of the 
times 'l ire citizens of Brillol treated^ Spencer 
and Luinley in the fame manner. 'I'he earl of 
Huntingdon, fir Thomas Blount, and fir BeneJift 
Scly, who were allb taken prifoners, fuflcred death, 
vith many otirers of the confpirators, by orders from 

‘ \Va'illn,-Jnm, ji^ Ottcr'ocurnc, p. 124. 

Vrp. 363. Ypod Ncuft. p, 556. 
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Henry. And when the quarters of thefc unhappy 
men were brought to London, no lefs than eighteen 
bilhops and thirty-two mitred abbots joined the 
])opuldce, anel met them with the moit indecent 
nuuks of joy and exultation. 

But the fpecfacle, tlie rnofl lliocking to every 
one who retained any feniiinent either of honour or 
humanity, (till rennuned. The ear) ot Rutland ap¬ 
peared, carrying on a pole, tlic head of lord Sper.cer, 
his brother-in-law, \\hich he prefented in triumph 
to Henry as a teliirnony of liis loyalty. 'I'his in¬ 
famous man, who was foon after duke of York by 
the death of his fatlnr, ar.d iirft prince of the blood, 
ha^l becninftrumental in tltc murder of his uncle the 
duke ol Gloceder"; had. then deferted Richard, by 
who’n he was truflcd ; had confpired againfl the life 
of Henry, to whoni he had i\v(.)rn allegiance ; had 
betraved Ins alTociates, whom he had (educed iutc* 
this enterprife ; and now dilplaycd, in the face of 
the world, thefe badges of his multiplied dillionour. 

Henry wrs fenfible, that though the execution 
of tlrefe confpirators might feem to give fecurity to 
his throne, the animofities, which remain after fuch 
bloody feenes, are ah\:iys dangerous to royal au¬ 
thority ; and he iherefure determined not to iii- 
creafe, by a^iy hazardous enterprife, thole numerous 
enemies with whom he was every where environed. 
While a fubjccl, he was beileved to have (Irongly 
imbibed all the principles of his lather, the duke o( 
Lancafter, and to have adopted ihe prejudices which 
the Lollards infpired againd the abu(es oi the e(la- 
blilhed church: But, linuing hirnfelf poileiied oi 
the throne by fo precarious a title, he thought fu- 
perftitioh a necellttry implement of public authority ; 
and he refulved, by e\ery expedient, to pay court to 
the clergy. There were hitherto no penal laws enabled 
againdherefy ; an indulgence w-liich had proceeded. 
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■not from a fpirit of toleration in the RomlHi church, chap* 
but from the ignorance and fimplicity of the people, 
which had rendered them unfit either for ftarting or 
receiving any new' or curious doftrines, and which 
:ieeded not to be reftrained by rigorous penalties. 

But when the learning and genius of WicklifFe had 
once broken, in fome meafure, the fetters of pre¬ 
judice, the ecclefiaftics called aloud for the punilh- 
menc of his difciples ; and the king, who was very 
little fcrupulous in his conduft, was eafily induced 
TO facrifice his principles to his intereft, and to ac¬ 
quire the favour of the church by that moft effec¬ 
tual method, the gratifying of their vengeance againft 
opponents. He engaged the parliament to pafs 
a law for that purpofe: It was enafted, that when 
any heretic, who relapfed, or refufed to abjure his 
opinions, was delivered over to the fecular arm by 
the bifhop or his commiffaries, he ftiould be com¬ 
mitted to the flames by the civil magiflrate before 
the whole people This weapon did not long re¬ 
main unemployed in the hands of the tlergy : XVil- 
liam Sautre, redlor of St. Ofithes in London, had 
been condemned by the convocation of Canterbury; 
his fentence was ratified by the houfc of peers; 
the king iffued his writ for the execution ^; and 
the unhappy man atoned for his err« 5 neous opi¬ 
nions by the penalty of fire. This is the firfl in- 
fiance of that kind in England ; and thus one hor¬ 
ror more was added to thofe difmal feenes which 
at that time were already but too familiar to the 
people. 

But the utmofl: precaution and prudence of 
Henry could not fhield him from thofe r;umerous 
inquietudes which aflailed him from every quarter. 

1 he connexions of Richard with the royal family 
of France made that court exert its activity to re¬ 
cover his authority, or revenge his death ^; but 

® a Henry IV. chap* iPSi, P Rymer, vaU viii. p- ijS* 

^ Ibid. p. 113. 
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though the confufions in England tempted tlic 
French to engage in fome enterpril'e by which they 
might dillrel's their ancient enemy, the greater con- 
iufions which they experienced at home obliged 
them quickly to accommodate matters; and Charles, 
Content with recovering his daughter from Henry’s 
hands, laid alide his preparations, and renewed the 
truce betw'een the kingdomsThe attack of 
Guienne w^as alfo an inviting attempt, which the 
prefent factions that prevailed among the French 
obliged them to neglect. The Gafcons, aff’edion- 
ate to the memory ot Richard, who was born among 
them, refufed to fwear allegiance to a prince that 
had dethroned and murdered him ; and the appear¬ 
ance of a French army on their frontiers would 
probably have tginpted them to change mailers 
But the earl of VVorcefter, arriving with fome Eng- 
liih troops, gave countenance to the partilans of 
Henry, and overawed their opponents. Religion 
too was here found a cement to their union with 
England. The Gafcons had been engaged, by 
Richard’s authority, to acknowledge the pope of 
Rome 5 and they were fenfible that, if they fub- 
mitted to France, it w'oidd be necellary for thent to 
pay obedience to the pope of Avignon, w'hom they 
had been taught to detcil as a ichifmatic. Their 
principles on this head were too fall rooted to ad¬ 
mit of any fudden or violent altevaticn. 

The revolution in England proved likewife the 
occalion of an infuircdion in Wales. Owen Glen- 
dour, or Glcndourduy, defeended from the ancient 
princes of that country, had become obnoxious on 
account of his attachment to Richard; and Regi¬ 
nald lord Gray of Ruthyn, who was clofely con- 
nccled with the new king, and who enjoyed a great 
fortune in the marches of Wales, thought the op- 
.portunicy favourable for opprefling his neighbour, 


r Rymcr, vol. viii p. 143. j^a. a 19. 
s Ibid. vul. p. 1103 III, 
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afld taking polTeflion of his eftate \ Glendour, chap, 
provoked at the injuftice, and (till more at the in- 
dignity, recovered poflefiion by the I'word"; Henry ,4-1. 
fent affiftance to Gray ; the Wclfli took part with 
Glendour: A troublefome and tedious war was 
kindled, which Glendour long fuflained by his va¬ 
lour and activity, aided by the natural flrength of 
the country, and the untamed I’pirit of its inha¬ 
bitants. 

As Glendour committed devallations promifcu- 
ciifiy on all the Englifli, he ini'eltcd the ehate ot the 
earl of Marche ; and fir Edmund Mortimer, uncle 
to that nobleman, led out the retainers of the fa¬ 
mily, and gave battle to the Welfh chieftain : His 
troops were routed, and he was taken prifoner*: 

At the fame time the earl hin>fdf, who had been 
allowed to retire to his caftle of Wigmore, and w'ho, 
though a mere boy, took the field with his follow¬ 
ers, fell alfo into Glendour’s hands, and was carried 
by him into Xv’^ales As Henry dreaded and hated 
all the lamily of Marche, he allowed the earl to re¬ 
main in captivity; and though that young noble¬ 
man w'as nearly allied to the Piercics, to whofe af- 
filiance he himfelf had owed his crown, he refufed 
to the carl of Northumberland permiillon to treat 
ot liis ranfom with Glendour. 

The uncertainty in which Henry’s affairs flood 
during a long time with France, as well as the con- 
fufions incident to all great changes in government, 
tempted the Scots to make incurlions into England ; 
and Henry, defirous of taking revenge upon them, 
but afraid of rendering his new gewernment unpo¬ 
pular by requiring great fiipplies frfnu his fubjecls, 
fummoned at Weilminiter a council of the peers, 
without the commons, and laid before them the 
(late of his affairs *. I'hc military part of the feudal 

* VitaRic. Sec p i-i, i-z. u \ValfIni;ham, p. 364. 

Vita R:c. See. p. *--z, * Du^'ci.ile, vol. i. p. 150. 

r ibid. p. irt, * Rysnsr, sol- v.ii. p. laj, 1x6. 
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CHAP, confilitution was now much decayed: There fc-^ 
mained only fo much of that fabric as affefted the 
:4oi. civil rights and properties of men: And the peers 
here undertook, but voluntarily, to attend the king 
in an expedition againlt Scotland, each of them at 
the head of a certain number of his retainers*. 
Henry concluClcd this army to Edinburgh, of which 
he ealily m.ule liiinfelf mailer ; and he there fum- 
inoned Hohert ill. to do homage to him for his 
crown*'. Jbut finding that the Scots would neither 
fubmit nor give him battle, he returned in three 
weeks, after making this ufelefs bravado j and he 
diibanded his army. 

uoz- In the fubfequent feafon, Archibald earl of Dou¬ 
glas, at the head of 12,000 men, and attended by 
many of the principal nobility of Scotland, made 
an irruption into England, and committed devafta- 
tions on the northern counties. On his return 
home, he was overtaken by the Piercies at Ho- 
meldon, on the borders of England, and a fierce 
battle enfued, 'where the Scots were totally routed. 
Douglas himfelf was taken prifoner; as was Mordac 
earl of E’ife, fon of the duke of Albany, and ne¬ 
phew' of the Scottilh king,* W’ith the earls of Angus, 
Murray, and Orkney, and many others of the gen¬ 
try and nobility *=. When Henry received intelli¬ 
gence of this victory, he fent the earl of Northum¬ 
berland orders not to ranfoin his prifoners, which 
that nobleman regarded as his right by the laws of 
war received in that age. The king intended to 
detain them, that he might be able, by their means, 
to make an advantageous peace with Scotland; but 
by this policy he gave a frelh difgufl to the family of 
Piercy. 

U’hj-: ohllgaLions which Henry had owed to North* 
uiiiberland were of a kind the moft likely to pro* 

* Rymcr, w)I.\iii. p. 115. ** IbiJ. p. 1^5, 

« p. Vita Ric See Cbroa. Otter- 

hjiivnc, p. 2:,;. 
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duce Ingratitude on the one fide, and difcontcnt on c H A p. 
the other. The fovereign naturally became jealous 
of that power which had advanced him to the 
throne; and the fubjedi was not cafily fatisfied in Theenrlof 
the returns which he thought fo great a favour had 
merited. Though Henry, on his acceflion, had rebel*, 
bellowed the office of conftable on Northumberland 
for life and conferred other gifts on that family, 
thefe favours were regarded as their due; the re* 
fufal of any other requefl: was deemed an injury, 

I'lie impatient fpirit of Harry Picrcy, and the 
fadlieus difpofition of the earl of Worceller, younger 
brother of Northumberland, inflam'ed the*difcon- 
tents of that nobleman j and the precarious title 
of Henry tempted him to feek revenge, by over¬ 
turning that throne which he htf^fat hril edablilhed. 

He entered into a correfpondence with Glendour : 

He gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made 
an alliance with that martial chief: He roufed up 
all his partifans to arms ; and fiich, unlimited au¬ 
thority at that time belonged to the great fami¬ 
lies, that the fame men, whom a few years be¬ 
fore he had conducted againft Richard, now fol¬ 
lowed his ftandard in oppofition to Henry. When 
war was ready to break out, Northun\berIand was 
feized with a fudden illnefs at Berwic ; and young 
Piercy, taking the command of the troops, marched 
towards Shrewfbury, in order to join his forces 
with thofc of Glendour. The king had happily 
a fmall army on foot, with which he had intended 
to aft againft the Scots; and knowing the im¬ 
portance of celerity in all civil wars, he inflantly 
hurried down that he might give battle to the 
rebels. H approached Piercy near Shrewlbury, 
before that nobleman was joined by Glendour; 
and the policy of one leader, and impatience of the 
other, made them haften to a general engagement. 


Ths. 
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c H A p. The evening before the battle, Piercy fent a 
manifeflo to Henry, in which he renounced his 
,^03. allegiance, fet that prince at defiance, and, in the 
name of his father and uncle, as well as his own, 
enumerated all the grievances of which, he pre-. 
tended, the nation had reafon to complain. He 
upbraided him with the perjury of which he had 
been guilty, when on landing at Ravenfpur, he had 
fworn upon the gofpels, before the earl of North¬ 
umberland, that he had no other intention than to 
recover the dutchy ofLancafier, and that he would 
ever remain a faithful fubjcct to king Richard. lie 
aggra\^atcd hi^ guilt in firfl dethroning, then mur¬ 
dering that prince, and in ufurping on the title of 
the houfe of Mortimer, to whom, both by lineal 
fuccellion, and by*declarations of parliament, the 
throne, w'hen vacant by Richard’s demife, did of 
right belong. He complained of his cruel policy 
in allowing the young carl of Marche, whom he 
ought to regard as his ibvereign, to remain a cap¬ 
tive in the hands of his enemies, and in even rc- 
fufmg to all his friends permiliion to treat of his 
ranfom. He charged him again with perjury in 
loading the nation with heavy taxes, after having 
Iworn that,,.without the utmolf neceflify, he would 
never levy any impefitions upon them. And he 
reproached him with the arts employed in procuring 
f avourable elcftioris into parliament; arts which he 
himfelf had before imputed as a crime to Richard, 
and which he had made one chief reafon of that 
prince’s arraignment and depofition'1 iiis mani¬ 
feflo was well calculated to inflame the quarrel be¬ 
tween the parlies : The bravery of the twm leaders 
promifedan obflinate engagement: And the equality 
of the armies, being each about 12,000 men, a 
number which was not unmanageable by the com- 
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manders, gave reafon to expeft a great effufion of c ll A P. 
blood oil both fides, and a very doubtful iffue to 

the combat. i^oj. 

We lhall fcarcely find any battle in thofe ages J«b^- 
where the /hock w^as more terrible and more con- shrcvvfr 
fiant. Henry expofed his perfon in the thickeil of bur>. 
the light: His gallant fon, whofe military atchieve- 
ments were afterwards fo renowned, and who here 
performed his noviciate in arms, fignalized himfelf 
on his father’s footfieps, and even a wound, which 
he received in the face with an arrow, could not 
oblige him to quit the field '. I'icrcy fupported that 
fame which he had acquired in manya bloody com¬ 
bat : And Douglas, his ancient enemy, and now his 
friend, (till appeared his rival, adinill the horror and 
confu/ion of the day. This »clt)leman performed 
feats of valour which are alrnoft incredible : He 
feerned determined that the king of England lliould 
that day fall by his arm : He fought him all over the 
field of battle: And as Henry, eithqr to elude the 
attacks of the enemy upon his perfon, or to encourage 
his own men by the belief of his prefence every where, 
had accoutred fevcral captains in the royal garb, the 
fword of Douglas rendered this honour fatal to 
many But while the armies were contending in this 
furious manner, the death of Piercy, by an unknown 
hand, decided the viclory, and the royalills prevail¬ 
ed. There are laid to have fallen that day, on both 
fidcs, near two thoufand three hundred gentlemen ; 
but the perfons of greateft di/Un»Stion were on the 
king’s the earl of Stallbrd, fir Hugh Shirley, fir 
Nicholas Gaulel, fir Hugh Mortimer, fir John Maf- 
fey, fir John Calverly. About fix thoufand private 
men periflied, of whom two thirds were of Piercy *s 
army The earls of Worcefter and Douglas were 
taken prifoners: The former was beheaded at Shrewf- 
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CHAP, bury; the latter was treated with the courtefy due to 
xvni. Ills rank and merit. 

S40J. The earl of Northumberland, having recovered 
from his licknefs, had levied a frefli army, and was 
on his march to join his fon ; but being oppofed by. 
the earl of Weftmoreland, and hearing of the defeat 
at Shrewlbury, he difmifled his forces, and came with 
a fmall retinue to the king at YorkHe pretended 
that his foie intention in arming was to mediate be¬ 
tween the parties: Henry thought proper to accept 
of the apology, and even granted him a pardon 
for his olfence : All the other rebels were treated 
with equal lenity ; and, except the earl of Worcefler 
and fir Richard Vernon, who were regarded as the 
chief authors of the infurrection, no pei’fon engaged 
in this dangerous' enterprife feems to have perilhed 
by the hands of the executioner ^ 

But Northumberland, though he had been par¬ 
doned, knew that he never fhould be truflccl, and 
that he was tqo powerful to be cordially forgiven by 
a prince whofe fituation gave him fuch reafonable 
grounds of jealoufy. It was the effeft either of 
Henry’s vigilance oi*good fortune, or of the narrow 
genius of his enemies, that no proper concert was 
ever formed among them: They rofe in rebellion 
one after another ; and thereby afforded him an op¬ 
portunity of fuppreffing hngly thofe infurreftion?, 
which, had they been united, might have proved 
fatal to his authority. The earl of Nottingham, fon 
of the duke of Norfolk, and the archbifhop of Yorl , 
brother to the earl of Wiltlhire, whom Henry, thf n 
duke of Lancafter, had beheaded at Briftol, thou gh 
they bad-remained quiet while Piercy was die 
field, itill harboured in their bread a violent hatred 
againfl the enemy of their families; and they deter¬ 
mined, in conjunftion with the earl of Northumber¬ 
land, to feck revenge againfl him. They betook 

4 Chron. Otterboiarnc, p. *15. > Rymcr, vol. y'v'u p. 353. 
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themfelves to arms before that powerful nobleman chap. 
was prepared to join them ; and publithing a mani- 

fefto, in which they reproached Henry with his ufurp- 
ation of the crown, and the murder of the late king, 
they required that the right line Ihould be reftored, 
and all public grievances be redrefled. The earl of 
Weftmoreland, whofe power lay in the neighbour¬ 
hood, approached them with an inferior force at 
Shipton, near York ; and, being afraid to hazard an 
aflion, he attempted to fubdiM^them by a ftratagem, 
which nothing but the greatdt folly and fimplicity 
on their part could have rendered fuccefsful. He 
defired a conference with the archbifhop and earl 
between the armies : He heard their grievances with 
great patience: He begged them to propofethe re¬ 
medies : He approved of every e;:]icdient which they 
fuggeded: He granted them all their demands : He 
alio engaged that Henry fhould give them entire 
I'ati.sfadion / and when he faw them pleafed with the 
facility of his conceflions, he obferved to them, that 
fince amity was now, in effect:, reftored between 
them, it were better on both fides to difmifs their 
forces, which otherw'ife would prove an infupport- 
ablc burden to the courilry. The archbifliop and 
the earl of Nottingham immediately gave diredions 
to that purpofe: I'heir troops difbanded upon the 
field: But Weftmoreland, who had fecretly iffued 
contrary orders to bis army, feized the two rebels 
without refiftance, and carried them to the king, 
who was advancing with hafty marches to fupprels 
the infurre6 fionThe trial and punifhment of an 
archbifhop might have proved a troublefome and 
dangerous undertaking, had Henry proceeded regu¬ 
larly, and allowed time for an oppofition to form it- 
felf againft that unufual meafure: The celerity of the 
execution alone could here render it fafe and pru¬ 
dent. Finding that fir William Gafeoigne, the chief 
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juflice, made fome fcruple of adlng on this occafion, 
he appointed fir William Fulthorpe for judge; who, 
without any indiclment, trial, or defence, pronounced 
fentcnce of death upon the prelate, which was pre- 
fently executed. This was the firft infliance in> 
England of a capital punifliment inflicted on a 
bifhop ; whence the clergy of that rank might learn 
that their crimes, mcirc than thole of laics, were not 
to pals with impunity. 'I'he carl of Nottingham 
was condemned and executed in the fame fummary 
manner : But thougli many other perfons of condi. 
tion, fuch as lord Ealconberg, fir Ralph 1 ladings, 
fir John Colvil.'e, were engaged in this rebellion, no 
others feem to have fallen victims to Henry’s fc- 
verit}'. 

The earl of Nor,thumberland, on receiving this 
intelligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord 
Bardolf'; and the king, without opnofition, re^ 
duced all the caftlcs and fortrefl'es belonging to 
thefe noblemen. He thence turned his arms againft 
Glendour, over whom his Ion, the prince of Wales, 
had obtained fome advantages: But that encmv, 
more troublerome than dangerous, Itill found means 
of defending himfelf in his fafineflec, and of eluding, 
though not refilling, all tiie force of England. In 
a fubl'equent feafon, the carl ol Northumberland and 
lord Bardolf, impatient of their exile, entered tlic 
north in hopes of raifing the people to arms ; but 
found the country in fuch a pofturc as rentlered all 
their attempts unfuccelsful. Sir Thomas Rokefby, 
fherilT of Yorkfhire, levied fome forces, attacked the 
invaders at Bramham, and gained a vidtory, in which 
■both Northumberland and Bardolf were flainThis 
profperous event, joined to the death of Glendour, 
which happened foon after, freed Henry from all his 
domeftic enemies; and this prince, who had mounted 
the throne by fuch unjuflifiable means, and held it 

m Ibid.p. 377. Chron, Otterb. p. a6r. 
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by fuch an exceptionable title, had yet, by his valour, i 
prudence, and addrefs, accuftomed the people to the 
yoke, and had obtained a greater afcendant over his 
haughty barons than the law alone, not fupported by 
thel'e adive qualities, was ever able to confer. 

Abou t the fame time, fortune gave Henry an ad¬ 
vantage over that neighbour, who, by his lituatmn, 
was inofl enabled to dilturb his government. Ro¬ 
bert 111 . king of Scots, was a prince, though of 
llender capacity, extremely innocent and inoff'enfive 
in his condud: But Scotland, at that time, was ftill 
lefs fitted than England for cherifhing, or even en¬ 
during, fovereigns of that charader# The duke of 
Albany, Robert’s brother, a prince of more abilities, 
at Icail of a more boillerous and violent difpofition, 
had allumctl the government oi the Hate ; and, not 
fatisfied with prelent authority, he entertained the 
criminal purpofe of extirpating his brother’s chil¬ 
dren, and of acquiring the crown to his own family. 
He threw in prifon David, his eldel^ nephew, who 
there perilhed by hunger : James alone, the younger 
brother of David, Rood between that tvrant and the 
throne; and king Robert, feiifible of his fon’s dan¬ 
ger, embarked him on board a flrip, with a view of 
fending him to France, and entrufting him to the 
protedion of that friendly power. Unfortunately, 
the veflel was taken by the Englilli j prince James, 
a boy about nine years of age, w'as carried to Lon¬ 
don ; and though there fubfifted at that time a truce 
between the kingdoms, Henry refufed to reftore the 
young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn out with 
cares and infirmities, was unable to bear the Ihock 
of this lall misfortune ; and he foon after, died, leav¬ 
ing the government in the hands of the duke of Al¬ 
bany “. Henry was now more fenfible than ever of 
the importance of the acquifition which he had made: 
While he retained fuch a pledge, he was fure oi keep- 
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CHAP, ing the duke of Albany in dependance; or, if of- 
fended) he could eafily, by reftoring the true heir, 
ample revenge upon the ufurper. But though 
the king, by detaining James in the Englifh court, 
had fhown himfelf fomewhat deficient in generofity* 
he made ample amends by giving that prince an ex¬ 
cellent education, which afterwards qualified him, 
when he mounted the throne, to reform, in fome 
meafure, the rude and barbarous manners of his 
native country. 

The hoftile difpofitions which of late had pre¬ 
vailed between France and England were reftrained, 
during the greater part of this reign, from appearing 
in aftion. The jealoufies and civil commotions 
with which both nations were difturbed kept each 
of them from taking advantage of the unhappy fitua- 
tion of its neighbour. But as the abilities and good 
fortune of Henry had fooner been able to cnmpofe 
the Englifli factions, this prince began, in the latter 
part of his reign, to look abroad, and to foment the 
animofities between the families of Burgundy and 
Orleans, by which the government of France was, 
during that period, fo much diftradted. He knew 
that one great fource of the national difeontent 
againft his predecelTor was the inadlivity of his reign ; 
and he hoped, by giving a new diredkion to the reft- 
lefs and unquiet fpirics of his people, to prevent their 
breaking out in domeflic wars and diforders. That 
1411. he might unite policy with force, he firfl: entered into 
treaty with the duke of Burgundy, and fent that 
prince a fmall body of troops, which fupported him 
againft his enemies p. Soon after, he hearkened to 
more advantageous propofals made him by the duke 
of Orleans, and difpatched a greater body to fupporc 
, X41S. that party But the leaders of the oppofite faftions 
having made temporary accommodation, the interefts 

of the Englilh were facrificed j and this effort of 

« 
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Henry provei 3 , in the iflue, entirely vain and fruit- ^xvui^* 
lefs. The declining ftate of his health, and the Ihort- 
nefs of his reign, prevented him from renewing the i4x». 
attempt, which his more fortunate fon carried to fo 
great a length againfl the French monarchy. 

Such were the military and foreign tranfaftions Pariia- 
of this reign; The civil and parliamentary are fomc- SanS 
what more memorable, and more worthy of our at- tions. 
tention. During the two laft reigns, the eleftions 
of the commons had appeared a circumftance of 
government not to be neglefted ; and Richard was 
even”accufed of ufing unwarrantable methods for 
procuring to his partifans a feat in that houfe. This 
pradlice formed one confiderable article of charge 
againft him in his depofition; yet Henry fcrupled 
not to tread in his footfteps, and *10 encourage the 
fame abufes in eleftions. Laws were enafted againft 
fuch undue influence, and even a flierifF was punilhed 
for an iniquitous return which he had made': But 
laws were commonly, at that time, verj^ill executed j 
and the liberties of the people, fuch as they were, 
flood on a furer bafis than on laws and parliamentary 
eledlions. Though the houfe of commons was little 
able to withftand the violedt currents which perpetu- 
ally ran between the monarchy and the ariftocracy,and 
though that houfe might eafily be brought, at a par¬ 
ticular time, to make the moft unwarrantable con- 
celfions to either j the general inftiturions of the ftate 
flill remained in\ ariablc; the interefls of the feveral 
members continued on the fame footing ; the fword 
was in the hands of the fubjeft; and the government, 
though thrown into temporary difordcr, loon fettled 
itfelf on its ancient foundations. , 

During the greater part of this rei jjn, the king 
was obliged to court popularity; and the houfe of 
commons, fenfible of their own importance, began 
to affume powers, which had not ui’ually been exer- 
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cifed by their predeceflbrs. In the firfl; year of Henryy 
they procured a law, that no judge, in concurring 
with any iniquitous meafure, Ihould be excufcd by 
pleading the orders of the king, or even the danger 
of his own life from the menaces of the fovereign *. 
In the fecond year, they infilled on maintaining the 
practice of not granting any fupply before they re¬ 
ceived an anfwer to their petitions ; which was a tacit 
manner of bargaining with the princeIn the fifth 
year, they defired the king to remove from his houfe- 
hold four perfons who had difplcafcd them, among 
whom was his own confelTor; and Henry, though 
he told them ^hat he knew of no offence which thei'e 
men had committed, yet, in order to gratil'y them, 
complied with their requell'■’* In the fixth year, 
they voted the king fupplies, but appointed ireafurcrs 
of their own, to fee the money dilburfed lor the pur- 
pofes intended, and required them to deliver in their 
accounts to the houfc In the eighth year, they 
propofed, for the regulation ol the government and 
houi'ehold, thirty important articles, which were all 
agreed to ; and they even obliged all the members 
of council, all the judges, and all the officers of the 
houfehold, to Iwear to 'die obrervance of them*. 
The abridger of the records remarks the unulual li¬ 
berties taken by tlie Ipeakcr and the houl'e during 
this period y. But the great authority of the com¬ 
mons was but a temporary advantage, arifing from 
the prefent fituation. In a fubfequent parliament, 
w hen the fpeaker made his cullomary application to 
the throne for liberty of fpecch, the king, having 
now overcome all his domellic difficulties, plainly 
told him^ that he would have no novelties introduced, 
and would enjoy his prerogatives. But on the whole, 
the limitations of the government feem to have been 
more lenfibly felt, and more carefully maintained by 
Henry, than by any of his predeceffors. 
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During this reign, when the houfe of commons c It A p. 
were, at any time, brought to make unwary concef- 
fions to the crown, they allb fliewed their freedom ,4^. 
by a fpeedy rctradlation of their. Henry, though he 
entertained a j)erpetual and well-grounded jealoufy 
of the family of Mortimer, allowed not their name 
to be once mentioned in parliament; and as none 
of the rebels had ventured to declare the carl of 


^larche king, he never attempted to procure, what 
would not have been refufed him, an exprefs decla¬ 
ration againft the claim of that nobleman; becaufe 
he knew that fuch a declaration, in the prefent cir- 
cumllances, would have no auihoritv, and would 
only ferve to revive the memory of Mortimer’s title 
in the minds of the people. He proceeded in his pur- 
pofe after a more artful and coverj; manner. He pro¬ 
cured a feitlemcnt of the crown onhimfelf and his 


heirs-male*, thereby tacitly excluding the females, 
and transfciring the Salic law into the Knglilh govern¬ 
ment. lie thought, that though the houfe of Plan-. 
tagenet had at iirlt derived their title Trom a female, 
this was a remote event, unkivown to the generality 
of the people ; and if he could once accultom them 
to the pradice of excluding women, the title of the 
earl of Marche would gradually be forgotten and 
neglected by them. Bui he was very imlbrtunate in 
this attempt. During the long contelts with France, 
the injullice of the Salic law had lx‘en fo much ex¬ 
claimed againft by the nation, that a contrary prin¬ 
ciple had taken deep root in the minds of men j and 
it was now become impollible to eradicate it. The: 
fame houfe of common.?, therefore, in a fubfequent 
fi-iiion, apprehcnftve that they had overturned the 
foundations of the Englifli government* and that 
they had opened the door to more civil wars than 
might enfue even i'rom the irregular elevation of the 
houfe of l/ancalter, applied with fuch earneftnefs for 
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CHAP, a new fettlement of the crown, that Henry yielded to 
their requeft, and agreed to the fucceffion of the 
J41S. princefles of his family*. A certain proof, that 
nobody was, in his heart, fatisfied with the king’s 
title to the crown, or knew on what principle to 
reft it. 

But though the commons, during this reign, 
fhowed a laudable zeal for liberty in their tranlac- 
tions with the crown; their efibrcs againft the 
church were ftill more extraordinary, and feemed to 
anticipate very much the fpirit which became fo ge¬ 
neral in a little more than a century afterwards. I 
know, that the. credit of thefe palTages reds entirely 
on one ancient hiflorian; but that hiftorian was 
contemporary, was a clergyman, and it was contrary 
to the interells of hjs order to preferve the memory 
of fuch tranfaftions, much more to forge precedents, 
which pofterlty might, fome time, be tempted to 
imitate. This is a truth fo evident, that the moft 
likely way of accounting for the filence of the re¬ 
cords on this head, is by fuppofmg, that the autho- 
rity of fome churchmen was fo great as to procure a 
razure, with regard to thefe circumftances, which the 
indiferetion of one of that order has happily preferved 
to us. 

In the fixth of Henry, the commons, who had 
been required to grant fupplies, propofed in plain 
f' rms to the king, that he fhould feize all the tem¬ 
poralities of the church, and employ them as a per¬ 
petual fund to ferve the exigencies of the date. 
T hey infifted, that the clergy polTelTed a third of the 
lands of the kingdom; that they contributed nothing 
to the public burdens ; and that their riches tended 
only to disqualify them from performing their mini- 
fterial funtlions with proper zeal and attention. 
When this addrefs w^as prefented, the archbifliop of 
Canterbury, who then attended the king, objefted 
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that the clergy, though they went not in perfon to < 
the wars, Jem their vaffals and tenants in all cafes of 
neceflitv ; wliile, at the fame time, they thcnifclvcs, 
who Raid at home, avere cmploycvi night and day in 
fjifering np their prayers for the hanpi)i-jfs and pro- 
iperity of the I'latc*. ’’ihe fpeaker Imiled, and an- 
i'wered, without icfcvvc, that he thought the prayers 
r.)! the church but a verv j!e''der funpiv. '['he arch- 

/ J 1 V 

billlop, however, prevailed in. tlio diipiitc : 'i'hc king 
difeouraged the application cf tlie eotnmor.s : And 
the lords relented the bill whi. h the- inwe;- houfe had 

j 

Li'amed lor lirippiiig the church oi Iicr rrvcnties h 

Thk cotnunms were nor d by this re- 

pulfc : lii the clcvcnih ol t!ic hiivj t:: :'/Teturned to 
the charge with more i-teal th;m bei'en : Tliev made 
a calculation c-1 all th.e ecclcbadical revenues, which, 
liy their account, amcmiitcd \-> .f85’,ooo marlts a-year, 
and contained i Ih.ioo ploughs of land. They pro- 
pofed to divide this property among fifteen new e (rls, 
1500 knights, 6000 cfquires, and a hundred hofpi- 
lals; befidcs 20,000 pounds a-year, wiTich the king 
might take f(<r his own ufe : And they infifted, that 
t!ie clerical functions would be better performed than 
at prefenr, by 15,000 parlfk priefls, paid at the rate 
of I'even marks a-picce of yearly flipend This ap¬ 
plication was accompanied with an addrefs for miti¬ 
gating the ftatutes enail:led againft the Lollards, which 
fhows from what fource the addrefs came. The king 
gave the commons a fevere reply ; and farther to 
fatisfy the church, and to prove that he was quite 
in carncfl, he ordered a Lollard to be burned be¬ 
fore the difl'olution of the parliament'. 

Wk have now related almoft all the memorable 
tranfadions of this reign, w^hich w'as bufy and ac^ 
live; but produced few events that deferve to be 
tranfrnitted to pofterity. The king was fo much 
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c IT A?, employed in defoiiuing his crown, which he had 
XVir. obraincd by u.iwarrantablc means, and pofleired by 
a bad title, that he had little leii’ure to look abroad, 
or peifonn any aftion wliich might redound to the 
honour or advantage ol’ the tuition. His health de¬ 
clined foine mo.niiis beu're his death ; he was fubjetl 
to iit^, which bereaved Jdin, for the time, of his 
fellies: And, though he was yet in the flower of his 
age, lii.^ end wa^ violtly appro.'.ch’ng. He expired at 
■\Ycllminflcr in ihe lorty-li.cih year of his age, and 
the 'iiirtecntii oi Inh, 

’I'lir. great popuiailty vvi.i-, h ILnry enjoyed be¬ 
fore lie attained the crown, uiid which had I'o much 
aided, him in' llie ;!f(]uilitior. I'l it, was cnilrely UjII 
maiiv years oeiore liic etid oi jiis reign ; and he go- 
verr.vdi hij p-..Gp'e more bv i.^iror than by ailecuon, 
more bv his ov.;i p. bv their fenfc of duty 

or ali'-giatti c. \vl'ii.n mtn came to relied, in cool 
i;i'3od, otr ti'e crimes wliich h:al led iiiin to the throne; 
the rJ.eiii m agaiaii hi.' lalnce ; the di pofition of a 
lawful king, gnihy rornclimes, perhaps, of opprtfiion, 
but mere frequently of ineiilcretion ; the exclufion of 
the true lieir ; die murder ot’ his foverdgn and near 
relation ; thei'e were fucii enormities as drew on him 
the hatred of liis fubiccts, famdified all the rebellions 
againil him, and made the encculions, though not 
remarkably ievere, which lie I'ounel iieccflary for the 
maintenance of his authority, annear cruel as well as 
iuicpiitous to tlic pc’ojjle. ^'ei, without pretending to 
apulogi/.e for thefe crime ■, v. hich mull ever be held 
in detedfaiion, it maybe iwonnked, that he was in- 
fenlibly led into this blainahlc conduct by a train of 
inddeiits, which few men poliefs virtue enough to 
■withflancl. The injuliicc wiui which his prcdeceflbr 
had treated him, in lirll condemning him to banifii- 
ment, then defpoiliag him of his patrimony, made 
him iiaturLdlv think of icveiigc, and of recovering his 
loll right;; tile headlong zeal of the people hurried 
him into the throne ; tiie care of'nis own fccurity, as 

well 
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\yA\ rv3 his ambition, made him an ufurper ; and the chap. 
Heps have alvva3 S been ib fev/ between iiie prihons of XVIII. 
prinecs and their graves, ti'.ar wc need not wonder 
that Richard’s fate w is no e::cer/iion to the general 
rule. All tliefc cenlkleraiuais u^..i^ellcnry’^^ liuialio:-*, 

It he retained any lei)ll ’ viroae, much to he la*- 
menled j and ih"; inquietude w'ith which he pcificlTcd 
his envied greatnefs, and th.e reir.orles by Vvhich, it 
is faid, lie was continuaiiy itatinted, render him an 
object of oiir pity, even when feated upon the throne, 

But it liiulf bcovv3;ed,that his pruilenecand vigilance 
and lorefglit in inalni lining his power, were admi¬ 
rable: IJis command of temper remarkable: His 
courage, both niilitarv and poiitlcai. without bleinifh: 

And he pod'eired many (|ii;i]itles \clnch titteti him for 
his h’tg'.i fiation, and wtiich rendered his ufurpaliou 
ol it, though pernicit)us in afthr-titne-g rather falu- 
tary, duintg hi.-, o\v;: tetgn, to tit-. FayM-Pib nafiem. 

Ilaxav was tw ice mi rried : Ry ink rtwitv 
de Bwhu.u, daugiiier ;uid <. >-!• rir ui (he earl t-f 1 lere- 
Jt'rd, lie luid four itms, Met'.rv, hish'e.cceh'or in the 
rlironc,'J' duks. of C'iarenee, joliti, duke of 

Bcdfe.rti, and Humphrey, duke ofHioccucr; and 
two daughters, Biauehe. and Philippa, the lonner 
manied io tlie duke 01 Bavaria, the latter ro ilie Icing 
of Denmark. Mis fecond wile, jane, whem he m 
ried after he was ho was tlaugnter of the 

king of Navarre, and widow' of the duke of Brltanny, 
brougiit hint no iffue. 

j A 

By an adt of the filth of this reign, it is made fe¬ 
lony to cut out any pcrl'on’s tongue, or put out his 
eyes; crimes which, tlie act lays, were very frequent. 

I'his lavage fpirit of revenge denotes a barbarous 
people ; though, perhaps, it w'as incredfed by the 
prevailing factions and civil commotions. 

CoMMERci; was very little underftood in this reif n, 
ns in all the preceding. In particular, a great jea- 
loufy prevailed a^ainit mcrchanl ft rangers ; and many 
redraiuts w ere, by law, impofed upon tliemi namely, 

O i • lhat 
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C H A P. that they fliould lay out in Eiiglini manufafturcs ot 
^ commodities all the money acquired by the fale of 
their goods; that they fliould not buy or fell with 
one another, and that all-their goods fliould be dif- 
pofed of three months after importation ^ This lafl: 
claufe was found fo inconvenient, tliat it was foon 
after repealed by parliament. 

It appears that the expence of this king’s houfe- 
hold amounted to the yearly fuin of 19,5001. money 
of that age 

Guicci.ardin tells us, that the Flemings, in t!:is 
century, learned from Italy all the refinement■; in 
arts, which they taught the rt-f! of Knrope. 'J’iie 
progrefs, however, of rise artsftv as Hill vcr. flow arJ 
backward in England. 


^ 4 Hen. IV, T * arid ? n ]V. '■ 

' • • • 

S Kviiir;, t'-in n 5. t 
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CHAP. XIX. 

HENRY V. 


The kifig's former diforders - His reformation-—-^ 

The Lollards - Punijhmcnt of lord Cobharn- • ■ - 

State of France - Invafton of that kingdom- - — • 

Battle of Azincotir - State of France - New 

invafion of France - Affajfuiation of the duke of 

Burgundy - Treaty of Troye - Marriage of 

the king - His death — and character —— 

Mifcellaheous tranfaciions duritrg this reign. 


- . 
■Hu! 


^HE many jealoufics to which Henry IV.’s fitua- c HAP. 

tion naturally expofeJ him, hadjb infected his 
temper, that he had entertained unreafonable fufpi- 
cions with regard to the fidelity of his cldeft fonj Thekinp’s 
and, during the latter years of his life, he had cx- 
eluded that prince from !ill lhare in public bufinel's, 
and was even dil’pleafcd to fee him at the head of 
armies, where his martial talents, though ufeful to 
the fupport of government, acquired him a renown, 
which, he thought, might prove dangerous to his 
own authority. The atlive fpirit of young Henry, 
retrained from its proper exercife, broke out into 
extravagancies of every kind j and the riot of plea- 
furc, the frolic of debauchery, the outrage of wine, 
filled the vacancies of a mind, better adapted to- the 
purfuits of ambition and the cares of government, 

I his courfe of life threw him among companions, 
whofe diforders, if accompanied with fpirit and'hu- 
mour, he indulged and feconded; and he was de-? 
tecled in many fallies, which, to feverer eyes, ap¬ 
peared totally unworthy of his rank and ftation. 

I here even remains a tradition, that, when heated 

O g with 
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^ v^Y ana jjliity, he G^'rnplcJ not to eccom- 

pau)' liis riotous afi'cciutes in attacking the patrengers 
on the ftreets and highways, and dvipoiling them of 
their goods; and he found an amufcincnt in the 
incidents which ti'.c terre.r and rtc:ret of thefe de- 
fcucelefs people protiuced on fuch occafions. This 
extreme ol ddloltiteneis proved rquallv dilagrceable 
to his iiiiher, as tlvit eager application to buf’nei’s 
which ha.d at frit given him occalion of jcaluui'y; 
and he law , in Ins Ion’s behaviour, the fame neglect 
oi decency, the hinie atlaehment to knv company, 
which had degraded the peiTonal eltaracter ('f 
Richard, and .which, more than all his errors in 
government, had tended to overturn Ills thrvine. But 
the nation, in general, conridcred the vmt’V'- nrince 
with ruor-j ; ;;:id oMcrvcd lb iM^nv hrlcruns 

of geueroliiy, ipirit, tmd mag-nattimit), bieaking 
conrntiLallv ihK'U'^h the clojd wh.ieh a wild con¬ 
duct thi'ev.' o\cr ciiaracter, tliat thev ttever ceafed 
hoping for hi.'^amendmenl; and they alcribcd all the 
weed.', vviilch lhv)i up in that rich foil, to the want 
of pn;pcr culture and altculiou in the king and his 
miidilcr: d iicrc happened an iticident w-hicli en¬ 

couraged thefe agreeable views, and gave much oc¬ 


calion f,'r favourable ixfkctions to all men of fenfe 
and candour. A riotous companion of the prince’s 
had been indicted before Gafeoigne, the chief julticc, 
for fornc difoiders: and Henry was not afliamcd to 
appear at the bar with the crimitial, in order to give 
him cniuitcnance and proteCrion. Finding that his 
prefence had not overawed the chie^ juftice, he pro¬ 
ceeded to infult that magiflrate on his tribunal; but 
Oafeoigne, mindful of the character w'hich he then 
bore, and the majefty of the fovereign and of die 
laws, which he fullained, ordered the prince to be 
carried to prifon for his rude hehai iour The 
fpo6tators were agreeably difappointed when they 
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faw the heir of the crown fubinit reaccably to this c ti ap. 
fentence, make reparation ibr his tp-or by acknow- 
Ictifinjr it, and check his im;.tLiivHib nature in the 
niid/l of its extravagant career. 

'fiiK memory of this iiuidertt, and inanyofhcrs tj:-. 
of a like nature, rendered the proi'peel tn the future i^aaui'oa. 
reitpi nowife difa<.n'eeai;ie to the nation, and iuereafed 
tin joy vvliich tlie de.iih of In ui)]')o.piiIar ainiiiceas 
the late kiiig naturaliy occafnmeJ. 1 he I'iidl Ikps 
takvn bv the vomv miiiee conlhaned all thoie pre- 
]x)ilelHi>-i3 e’llcrrainei! in Ins favour'. 1 Ic called to¬ 
gether his former ctmnpariions, acejuainted them with 
his intendetl reform:;ti(.n, exhorted them to imitate 
his example, but flridily inhibited them, til! they had 
given pro-'',f, of their fmeerity in this particular, from 
appearing-.my more in his prefence; an-.l he thus 
dirmilfed tlivni with lih-eral prefeals 'i'b.e wile 
ininillers of his ftther, who had checked his ritits, 
found that they h.ad unknowingly been pay^g the 
hig'helt court to i lltil 9 £lii.vL were received with all the 
marks of favour aiul coididenre. 'iTic chief juflice 
hin^lw^j w'ho trembied to approach th.e royal pre- 
fence, met with prailcs initeau of reproaches for his 
paft conducf, and was e*<horted to perJ'cvere in the 
iinne rinorous and impartial execution of the laws. 

The furpriJe of ilioie who expcelcd an opjK)hte be¬ 
haviour, augmented their fatisfatlion ; and the cha- 
ra-ffer ud' th.e yomig king appeared brighter than if 
it had never btcn liiaded by any errors. 

Bu'j- Henry was anxious not only to repair his 
own mifeonduct, but alfo to make amends for thof'e 
iniquities into which policy or the necefiky of affairs 
bad be!rayed his father. He exprelfed the deepeft 
tin-row for the fate of tiic unhappy Richard, did 
juffice to the memory of that unfortunate prince, 
even performed his funeral obfequies with pomp 
and Iblemnity, and chcrilhcd all ihofe who had 

> W.C.ting. p. ; 8 »; Hull, fol. 35. liuHngUu'J, p. 5.^- 

Godvvin's iife of ller.ry "V. p- »- 
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diftinguiihcJ tlKmii'cIves by tlicir loyalty and attach.- 
meuL towards him luilcad of cMiitinuing the re- 
ftraints v/liich the jcaloufy of his father liad impofed 
on the carl of Marche, i:c received that young 
nobleman with fingular cuurtefy and favour; and by 
this magnanimity io gained on the gentle aud unam¬ 
bitious nature of his competitor, that he remained 
ever after hncerely attached to him, and gavv hint 
no difturbance in liis future government. I'iie fa- 

O 

mily of Piercy was reflored to its fortune attd ho¬ 
nours'". The king I'ccmed ambitious Iv) but v all 

D j 

party-diflinctior.s in obib.ion; Tlie hdlrumenu; of 
the prrctding rci-m, v ho had been adv.mvM.! Itoin 
their blind zeal tor li'.e Lancafirian iiitcitfls, more 
than from their merits, gave place c\t.r\ where to 
men of more hvinourablt cliaraeUrs ; \ irtue feemed 

|i 

now to have an c penVarLcr, in whicli it u.ight cxeic 

Iifelf: d'he exin.rtation.-, as v> eii as example, of the 

iiiciit: /i-il Hit 11 were unani- 

lo Henrv: and llte cle- 
¥ 

feds of his titk were forgotten amidil the jicrfona), 
regard which war. univerkJIv paid to him. 

Tiilrj. remained among the people only one 
party diflinclion, vr hich wa.“ derivcil from religious 
differences, and which, as it is of a peculiar, and 
commonly a very oldiinate nature, the popularity of 
Henry was net a.bic to overcome. T'he Lollards 
were every day incrcafing in (he kingdom, and were 
become a hirmed party, vr liich appeared extremely 
dangerous to the church, and even formidable to the 
civil authority The enthuliafm by which ihefe 
fedaries vvcre generally aduateci, the great altera¬ 
tions which they pretended to introduce, the htitrcd 
whicli they exprettad againft the eflabliibed hierar¬ 
chy, gave an alarm to l lenry ; wlio, either from a 
^ncere attachment to the ancient religion, or from a 
dread of the unknown confequences which attend 

I Il!f> Crr)yldnd. contiii- IL.II, f'*l "4 ]i. 544. 

Ilolinglhcd, p. r45, n Walfingham, p. 382* 
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ail important changes, was determined to execute 
ihe laws againfl fuch bold innovators. The head of 
this fed was fir John Oldcaftle lord Cobham, 9, 14x3 

nobleman who had diftinguilhcd himfclf by his va¬ 
lour and his military talents, and had, on many oc- 
cafions, a- quired the eftcem both of the late and of 
the prclcnt king Ilis high charader and his zeal 
fur the new feet pointed him out to Arundel, arch- 
blfliop of Canterbury, as the proper viftim of ec- 
clefiaftical feverity ; whofc punifliment would ftrlke 
a terror into tlic whole party, and teach them that 
they mull exped no mercy under the prefent ad- 
miniRration. He applied to Henry for a per- 
jnillion to indict lord Cobham ‘‘; but the generous 
nature of the prince was averfe to fuch fangulnary 
methods of converficn. He pqDrefentcd to the 
jjriinatc, that reafon and convidion were the beft 
txpedients ior fi'pportlng truth; that all gentle 
means ought hrft to be tried in order to reclaim men 
iroin e!rt)r; and liiat lie liimfelf woul^ endeavour, 

I'.y a ernverfation with Cobham, to reconcile him to 
the catholic faith. But he found that nobleman ob- 
iiinate in his opinions, and determined not to fa- 
crificc truths of fuch infinite moment to his com- 
plailance for fijvereigns Henry’s principles of 
toleration, or rather his love of the pradice, could 
carry him no farther ; and he then gave full reins to 
ccclefiaRical feverity againfl: the inflexible herefiarch. 

The primate indided Cobham; and, with the af- 
fiRance of his three fuffragans, the blfhops of Lon¬ 
don, "Winchelter, and St. David’s, condemned him 
to tile flames for his erroneous opinions. Cobham, 
who was conflned in the Tower, made his cfcape be¬ 
fore the day appointed for his execution. The bold 
fpirit of the man, provoked by perfecution and fti- 
inulated by zeal, was urged to attempt the mofl 
criminal enterprifes; and his unlimited authority 

” Walfiiigham, p. 382, i' Fox's Adis and Monuments, p. 513. 

Itjmcr, vol. ix. p. fir. 'Walfingham, pfsS;. 
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CHAP, over the new feft proved that he well merited the 
attention of the civil ma^’iHiate. Tic funned in his 
retreat very violent defiqnc ae;:.inft his enemies ; :ind 
difpatching his cmilisrics to aii quarters, appointed 
a general rendtzvous of the party, in order to feizc 
the perfon of the hing atEltham, and put their per- 
6 ' jiYin. fecutors to the fword ^ Henry, apprifed of their 
intention, removed to Weftnnn'ler; Cobham was 
not dii’eonragcd by this difappinntment; but changed 
the place of rendezvous; to the held near St. Giles’s; 
Th e king, having fhut the gates of the city, tei pre¬ 
vent any reinforcement to the Lollards from that 
quarter, came into the field in the night-time feir.ed 
fuch of ih.e confpirators as appeared, and a .rwards 
laid hold of t!ie fevcral par'i^..- who \ve’'e nailc'iiifg 
to the place apr.'uintcd It ajq-enruc. that a few 
only vxevcin the fecict of tlic (;oiii'’pir:ii.y: d’he red 
implicirl) folhn^cd tlieir leaders; But upon the trial 
of the prifoners, the irL.'irop.ah'le defigns of the feet 
w ere rendered certain, bolli from evidence, and from 
the coiifefiion of the criminals thcmfelves b Sinr.e 
riinif' - were executed ; the greater number pardonedGob- 
'fb himfelf, who made his efcape by flight, was 

him. ^ ' tiot brought to juftice till four years after, when he 
was hanged as a traitor ; and his body was burnt on 
the gibbet, in execution of the fcnteiicc j^rouounced 
againffc him as a hereticd’liis criminal defign, 
which was ])crhaps fumcwliat aggravated by the 
clergy, brought diferedit upon the party, and checked 
the progrefs of that feet, which had embraced the 
fpeculative dodrines of Wicklifie, and at the fame 
time afpired to a reformation of ccclefiaflical 
. abufes. 

These two points were the great objeefs of the 
Lollards; but the bulk of the nation was not af¬ 
fected in the fame degree b\ both of them. Com- 
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non fenfe and obvious reflexion had dlfcovered to C H a p. 
the people the advantages of a reformation in difei- 
pline; but the age was not yet fo far advanced as to 
be feized with the fpiritof coniroverfy, or toentcr into 
tliofe abflrufe doftrines, which the Lollards endea¬ 
voured to propagate throughout the kingdom. l‘he 
very notion ot herefy alarmed the generality of the 
people: Innoviuitm in fundamental principles was 
fulpicioLis: Curiofity was not, as yet, a fufficient 
counterpoife to authority: And even many, who 
were the greiUcIl f'ricutls to the reformation of abulcs, 
were anxious to exprefs their deteftation of the fpe- 
rulative teru-tso! the Wickliilltes, which they feared, 
tlirew difgrace on fb good a raufe. This turn of 
thought appears evidently in the proceedings of the 
p;nli;r.nt:nt which was fummonwd immediately alter 
the detedion of L.obliam’s confpiracy. That afiem- 
bly palled fevere laws againll the new heretics : 

I’hey eiiaded, tliat whoever was convicted of Lol- 
lardy before the ordinary, befides i’tdjering capital 
puniihment according to the laws formerly efta- 
blifted, fiiouldalfo forfeit his lands and goods to the 
king ; and that the chancellor, treafurer, julliccsof 
the tw'o benches, Iheriffs, *juftices of the peace, and 
all the chief magillratcs in every city and borough, 

Ihould take an oath to ufe their ulmoft endeavours 
for the extirpation of herefy'^'. Yet this very par¬ 
liament, w hen the king demanded fupply, renewed 
the ollev formerJv preil'ed upon his father, and en¬ 
treated him to feize all the ecclefiaftical revenues, 
and convert them to the ufe of the crown *. The 
clergy were alarmed : 'fhey could ofier the king no 
bribe which was equivalent: They only agreed jej 
confer on him all the priories alien, which depended 
on capital abbies in Normandy, and had been .be¬ 
queathed to thefe abbies, when that province re¬ 
mained united to England : And Chichcley, how 
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c H A P. arclibifliop of Canterbury, endeavoured to divert the 

XIX. blow, by giving occupation to the king, and by per- 
fuading him to undertake a war agaiiill France, in 
order to recover his loll rights to that kingdom >. 

It was the dying injundion of the late king to his 
fon, not to allow the Englilh to remain long in 
peace, which was apt to breed inteftine commotions; 
but to employ them in foreign expeditions, by which 
the prince might acquire honour ; the nobility, in 
(haring his dangers, might attach themlclves to his 
perfon j and all the reftlcfs I’pirits find occupali(m for 
their inquietude. The natural difpofition of Henry 
fufficiently inclined him to follow this advice, and 
the civil diforders ,of I'rance, which had been pro¬ 
longed beyond thole of England, opened a full 
career to his amlv'tifin. 

T 4 ‘S- death of (jharlcs V. wliich followed loon 

after that of Edward 111 . and the youth of his fon, 

' Charles VI. put the two kingdoms for fome lime in 
a fimi’ar fituation ; and it was not to be appre¬ 
hended, tha"!: either of them, during a minority, 
would be able to make much advantage of the 
weaknefs of the other, 'i’he jcaloufies all'o between 
Charles’s three uncles, the'dukes of Anjou, Berri, and 
Burgundy, had dillraded the affairs of France ra¬ 
ther more than thofe between the dukes of Lan- 
cafler, York, and Gloceller, Richard’s three uncles, 
difordered thofe of England; and had carried off 
the attention of the French nation from any vigor¬ 
ous enterprife againfl foreign hates. But in pro¬ 
portion as Charles advanced in years, the fadions 
were compofed j his two uncles, the dukes of An¬ 
jou and Burgundy, died ; and tlic king himfelf, af- 
iuming the reins of government, difeovered fymp- 
toms of genius and fpirit, wdiich revived the droop¬ 
ing hopes of his country. 'Ehis promifing hate of 
affairs was not of long duration: The unhappy 
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prince fell fuddcnly into a fit of frenzy, which ren- CHAP, 
tiered him incapable of exercifing his authority; and 
though he recovered from this diforder, he was fo ,415. 
fubjetl to relapfes, that bis judgment was gradually 
but fenfibly impaired, and no Ready plan of govern¬ 
ment could be purfucd by him. 'I’he adminiftration 
of affairs was dil'putcd between Ills brother, Lewis 
duke of Orleans, and his coufin-g'-rman, John duhe 
of Burgundy : 'I’lie proj)mquily to the crown pleaded 
in favour of the former : The latter, who, in right 
of his mother, had inherited the county of Flanders, 
which he annexed to his father’s cxtcrifivc dc" ' 


in\i. 


nions, dciivcd a luflre from his fuperior power: The 
people were divided betw'cn thefe contending 
princes: And tlic king, now refuming, now drop¬ 
ping his authority, kept the viftqry undecided, and 
prevented any regular fettlemcnt of the Rate by the 
final prevalence of either party. 

At length, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
feeming to be moved by the cries of th^ nation and 
by the interpofilion of common friends, agreed to 
bury all paft quarrels in oblivion, and to enter into 
Rrict amity ; They fworc before the altar the fin- 
cerity ct their friciidfhip j* the prieR adminiRered 
■ the i'acrament to both of them ; they gave to each 
other every pledge w-hich could be deemed facred 
among men : But all this folemn preparation was 
only a cover for the bafcR treachery, which was de- 
hoeratcly }>rcmcditateJ by the duke of Burgundy, 
ile procured his rival to be affaRinateJ in the Rrects 
C)l Baris; He endeavoured for fome time to conceal 
the pait which he took in the crime : But being de-* 
tected, he embraced a refolution Rill more criminal 
and more dangerous to focicty, by openly avowing 
and juRifying it The parliament itfelf of Paris, 
the tribunal of juRice, heard the harangues of the 
duke’s advocate in defence of affaflination, which'he 
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termed tyrannicide; and tliiit afrembly, partly in- 
Ikninccd by lacb'on, partly overawed by pow'tr, pro¬ 
nounced no feutence of condemnation againlt this 
deteflable dodrine". The fame qucfiion was after¬ 
wards agitated before the council of Conflance ; and 
it was with difficulty that a feeble dccifion, in favour’ 
of the contrary opinion, was procured fiom tlufe 
fathers of the cliurch, the miiiillers of jieace and of 
religion. But the mifehievous effiects of that tenet, 
had they been before anywife doubtl'ul, apj^ared 
fufficienily from the prefent iiicivient,s. The com- 
miliion oi this crime, which deflrovcd all tr-.i'd and 
fccurity, rendered the war implacable beL\vt.eu the 
h'rench parties, and cut off e\ery m-aiis of peace 
and accommodation, 'riie ])rimes of the blood, 
combining with the young duke of Orlcan.s and his 
brothers, made vholent war on the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy; and the unhappy king, feized I'ometimes by 
one party, fometimes by the other, transferred alter¬ 
nately to each of them the appc-tu-ance ot legal autho¬ 
rity. The provinces were laid waite by mutual de¬ 
predations : Aflallinations w'eie everywhere com¬ 
mitted from the animofity of the feveral leaders; or, 
what was equally terrible, executions were ordered, 
without any legal or free trial, by pretended courts 
of judicature. The whole kingdom was cliflin- 
guifhed into tw^o parties, the Burgundians and the 
Armagnacs; fo the adherents of the young duke of 
Orleans were called, from the cc'unt of Annagnac, 
father-in-law to that prince, d’he city of Riris, 
diftrafted between them, but inclining more to the 
Burgundians, was a perpetual fcciie of blood and 
violence ; the king and royal family were often de¬ 
tained captives in the hands of the populace; their 
faithful miniflcrs w'ere butchered or imprifoned be¬ 
fore their face; and it was dangerous for any man, 
amidll thefe enraged factions, to be dillinguiflied by 

• La Laboureur, liv. 27. chap. 27. Moaftixlct, chap. 39. 
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a Rri< 3 : adherence to tlie principles of probity and C H A p. 
honour. 

During this feene of general violence, there ,4,-, 
role into fome confideration a body of men, which 
ufually makes no figure in public tranfactions, even 
during the imdl; peace!ul limes; and that was the 
univcrfity of Paris, whofe opinion was fometimes 
demanded, and more frequently offered, in the mul¬ 
tiplied difpuccs between the parties, d’he fchifni, 
by which the church was at that time divided, and 
which occafioned frequent cfjntroverfics in thic uni- 
verfiiy, had railed the proleilbrs to an uuu'ual de¬ 
gree of imp.-nt mcc ; and this cu.nncvli jn between 
literature and fupeiititiou had beftovved on the for¬ 
mer a weight, to which reafon and knowledge are 
not, of theml'elves, any wufe entitled among men. 

But there was another fociefy whole lentiments 
were much ntore dccifive at Paris, the irateniitv of 
butchers, who, under the direction of tlicir ring- 
lc.idt.rs, had declared for the duke of Burgimdv, and 


coinmitted the inolt violent outrages iTgainlt the op- 
pofitc party. To counterbalance their power, the 
Armagnacs made intcrcll with the fraternity of car¬ 
penters ; tlie pt^piilace ranged tliemfclves on one fide 
or the other ; and tlic fate of the capital depended 
on the prevalence of either party. 

dhiK advantage which might be made of thefe 
conlufion.s, was eafily perceived in England j and, 
according to the maxims which ufually prevail 
among nations, it was determined to lay hold of 
the favourable opportunity. The lute king, who w'as 
courted by both the I’rcnch parties, fomented the 
quarrel, by alternately fending aflihance to each; 
but the prefent I'overeign, imipellcd by the vigour of 
youth, and the ardour of ambition, determined to 
puffi his advantages to a greater length, and to carry 
violent war into that diftratced kingdom. But 
■while he was making preparations for this end, he 
tried to effett his purpofe by negogiation j and he 
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fent over ambaiTaJors to Paris, ofTerinf^ a perpetual 
peace and alliance ; but dcniandinp; ^>.uharine, the 
>4»5. French kinjj’s dau;^hter in inarriarre, two millions 
of crowns as her portion, one million Hx liundred 
thoufand as the arrears of king John’s ranfoin, and 
the immediate pon'eflion and lull roverei;xuty of Nor¬ 
mandy, and ot all the other provinces which had 
been raviflicd from England by the arms of Philip 
Augudus ; together with the fuperiority of Britanny 
and Flanders k Such exorbitant demands lliow that 
he was fenfi'ole of the prefent miferable condition of 
France j and the terms oftcred by the French conn, 
though much inferior, difeover their confciourjicfs 
of the fame melanchoh- truth. They were willing to 
give him the princefs in maiTiagc, to pay him eight 
hundred thoufand nrowns, to refign the entire I'ove- 
reignty of Guienne, and to annex i'> that pro\'r-co 
the country of Perigord, Rovergi;;, Xaintongc, the 
Angoumois, and other territnrie:.As llenrv re- 
jeQ;ed thefe conditions, and fcarceiy hoped that his 
own dcmands'would be complied with, he never in¬ 
termitted a moment his preparations for war, and 
having aflembled a great fleet anti army at t^-nuh- 
ampton, having invited alf the nobility and military 
men of the kingdom to attend him by the hopes of 
glory and of conquefi:, he came to the fea-fide, with 
a purpofe of embarking on his expedition. 

But while Henry was meditating conqucfls upon, 
his neighbours, he unexpectedly found himfclf in 
danger from a confpiracy at home, which was hap¬ 
pily detected in its infancy. I'he carl of Cam¬ 
bridge, fecond fon of the late duke of York, having 

, ^ Rynicr, vol. ix- p. aoS. 

® Ibid. p. 211. It is reported byforAe LinoriiHis (See Ilift. Croyl. 
Cont. p 50CJ.) that the DaupiiJn, iu tlrrin*!:! lA Henry's claims and 
diflblutc character, fent him a box of tejiips balls, intimating that 
thefe implements of play were better acidpl-,\*. to him than the inftru- 
ments ofwir. I 5 nt this ftory io by mj im ars credible ; the great 
offers made by Ihc comt of Fiance fliow tint they had already en- 
^rtained a jull idea o(^ IJcmyS as well a., of their ovmi 
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efpoufcd the fifter of the earl of Marche, had zeal- CHAP. 
Dully embraced the interefts of tliat family; and 
had held fome conferences with lord Scrope of 141J. 
Malham, and fir Thomas Grey of Heton, about 
the means of recovering to that nobleman his right 
to the crown of England. The confplrators, as foon 
as detefted, acknowledged their guilt to the king ••; 
and Henry proceeded without delay to their trial 
and condemnation. The utmoft that could be ex- 
peded of the belt king in thofe ages, was, that he 
would fo far obferve the eflentials of juftice, as not 
to make an innocent perfon a viftim to his fe- 
verity: But as to the formalities of law, which are 
often as material as the eflentials themfelves, they 
Were facrificed without fcruple to the Icaft interefl: 
or convenience. A jury of commoners was Aim* 
moned : The three confplrators •u^re indidted be¬ 
fore them: The conftable of Southampton caftlc 
fwore that they had feparately confelfed their guilt 
to hint: Without other evidence, fir Thomas Grey 
was condemned and executed: But as the earl of 
Cambridge and lord Scrope pleaded the privilege 
of their peerage, Henry thought proper to funi- 
inon a court of eighteen barons, in which the duke 
of Clarence prefided: The evidence given before 
the jury was read to them: The prifoners, though 
one of them was a prince of the blood, were not 
examined, nor produced in court, nor heard in their 
own defence; but received fentence of death upon 
this proof, which was every way irregular and un- 
fatisfactory; and the fentence was foon after ex¬ 
ecuted. The earl of Marche was accufed of having 
given his approbation to the confpiracy, and re¬ 
ceived a general pardon from the kingHe was 
probably either innocent of the crime imputed to 

^ Rymer, voKix. p. 300. T. Livii, p, 8. 

® Rymti, vol ix. p- 30-;, 
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CHAP, him, or had made reparation by his early repent- 
ance and difcovery \ 

J4IS. The fuccefles which the arms of England have, 
Invafionof difterent ages, obtained over thofe of France, 
France, have been much owing to the favourable fituation 
of the former kingdom. The Engliih, happily 
feated in an ifland, could make advantage of every 
misfortune which attended their neight^urs, and 
were little expofed to the danger of reprifals. 'Fhey 
never left their own country but when they were 
conduced by a king of extraordinary geniu.s, or 
found their enemy divided by inteftine faftions, or 
were fupported by a powerful alliance on the con¬ 
tinent ; and as all thefe circumfhinccs concurred at 
prefent to favour their enterprife, they had real'on to 
expeft from it proportionable fuccefs. The duke of 
Burgundy, expelled France by a combination of 
the princes, had been fecretly foliating the alliance 
of England*; and Henry knew' that this prince, 
though he fcruplcd at firfl to i<nn the inveterate 
enemy of his country, would willingly, if he faw 
any probability of fuccefs, both afliil him with his 
Flemifh fubjeits, and draw over to the fame fide 
all his numerous partifans in France. Trufting 
therefore to this circumlcance, but without eftablifli- 
X4th A’lg. ing any concert with the duke, he put to fea, and 
landed near Harfleur, at the head of an army of 
6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, moftly archers. 
He immediately began the fiege of that place, 
which was valiantly defended by d’Eftouteville, and 
under him by de Guitri, de Gaucourt, and others 
of the French nobility: But as the garrifon was 
weak, and the fortifications in bad repair, the go¬ 
vernor was at laft obliged to capitulate; and he 
promifed to furrender the place if he received no 
fuccour before the eighteenth of September. The 


f St. Rctni, chap.lv. Goodwin, p.65. 
< Rymer, vol. ix. p. i}7, ijS. 
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day came, and there was no appearance of a French C A p. 
arnty to relieve him. Henry, taking poffellion of ^ j 
the town, placed a garrifon in it, and expelled all 141J. 
the French inhabitants, with an intention of peo¬ 
pling it anew with Englilh. 

The fatigues of this fiege, and the unufual heat 
of the feafon, had fo wafted the Englifh army, that 
Henry could enter on no farther enterprife j and 
was obliged to think of returning into England, 

He had difmifted his tranfports, which could not 
anchor in an open road upon the enemy’s coafts: 

And he lay under a necelTity of marching by land 
to Calais, before he could reach a place of fafety. 

A numerous French army of 14,000 men at arms, 
and 40,000 foot, was by this time aflcinbled in 
Normandy under the conftable d’Albret; a force 
\vhich, if prudently conduced,* was fufticient either 
to trample down the Englifli in the open field, or 
to harafs and reduce to nothing their fmall army, 
before they could hnifh fo long and difficult a 
march. Henry, therefore, cautioufly* offered to fa- 
crifice his conqueft of Harfleur for a fafe paffage to 
Calais ; but his propofal being rejefted, he deter¬ 
mined to make his way by valour and condufl 
through all the oppofition of the enemy \ That he 
might not difeourage his army by the appearance of 
flight, or expofe them to thofe hazards which na¬ 
turally attend precipitate marches, he made flow 
and deliberate journies , till he reached the Somme, 
which he purpofed to pafs at the ford of Blanque- 
tague, the fame place where Edward, in a like 
fituation, had before efcaped from Philip de Va¬ 
lois. But he found the ford rendered impaffable 
by the precaution of the French general, and 
guarded by a ftrong body on the oppofite bank '; 
and he was obliged to march higher up the ' 
river, in order to feek for a fafe paffage. He 

^ De Labourcur, liv. 35. chap. 6. ^ T. Livii, p. la. 

■* St. Rcmi, chap. ^8. 
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CHAP, was continually harafleil on his march by flying 
XIX. parties of the enemy ; faw bodies of troops on the 
, other fide ready to fjppofe every attempt; his pro- 
^ vifions were cut off; his foldiers languifhed with 
fickuefs and fatigue ; and his affairs feemed to be 
reduced to a defperate fituation : When he was fo 
dexterous or fo fortunate as to feizc by furprize a 
paffage near St. Quintin, which had not been I'uf- 
ficiently guarded; and he fafely carried over his 
army 

Battle of Henry then bent his march northwards to Ca- 
Azincour. expofed to great and im¬ 

minent danger from the enemy, who had alio paffed 
the Somme, and threw themfelves full in his way, 
ijthoa. with a purpofe of intercepting his retreat. After he 
had paffed the fn\all river of 'I'ernois at Blangi, he 
was furprifed to obierve from the hJghts the wh.c!.' 
French army drawn up in the plains of Azincour, 
and fo polled, that it was impoflible for him to pro¬ 
ceed on his march without coining to an engage¬ 
ment. Nothing in appearance could be more un¬ 
equal than the battle, upon which his fafety and all 
his fortunes now depended. The Englifh army was 
little more than half the number which had dii- 
embarked at Harfleur; and they laboured under 
every difeouragement and neceffity. The enemy 
w'as four times more numerous; was headed by the 
dauphin and all the princes of the blood ; and was 
plentifully fupplied with provifions of every kind. 
Henryks fituation was exadlly fimilar to that of 
Edward at Creffy, and that of the Black Prince at 
Poiftiers; and the memory of thefe great events, 
infpiring the Englifh with courage, made them hope 
for a like deliverance from their prefent difficulties. 
The king likewife obferved the fame prudent con- 
.«tiucl which Iiad been followed by thefe great com¬ 
manders : He drew up his army on a narrow ground 

» T. Lxvii, p. I 
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between two woods, which guarded each flank; and chap. 
he patiently expected in that pofture the attack of 

the enemy *4*5. 

Had the French conftable been able, either to 
reafon juftly upon the prefent circumftances df the 
two armies, or to profit by paft experience, he had 
declined a combat, and bad waited till neceflity, 
obliging the Englifh to advance, had made them 
relinquifh the advantages of their fituation. But 
the impetuous valour of the nobility, and a vain 
confidence in fuperior numbers, brought on this fa¬ 
tal adion, which proved the fource of infinite ca¬ 
lamities to their country. The French archers on 
horfeback and their men at arms, crowded in their 
ranks, advanced upon the Englifh archers, who had 
fixed pallifadoes in their front ^to break the im- 
preflion of the enemy, and W'h6 fafely plyed them, 
fi om behind that defence, with a fhower of arrows 
which nothing could refill". The clay foil, moifl- 
ened by fonie rain which had lately fallen, proved 
another obftacle to the force of the French cavalry: 

The wounded men and horfes difeompofed their 
ranks : The narrow compafs in which they were 
pent, hindered them frcun recovering any order: 

The whole army was a feene of confufion, terror, 
and difinay : And Henry, perceiving his advantage, 
ordered the Englifh archers, who were light and 
unincumbered, to advance upon the enemy, and 
feize the moment of vi£lory. They fell with their 
battle-axes upon the French, who, in their prefent 
pofture, were incapable either of flying or of making 
defence : They hewed them in pieces without 
refiftance p : And being feconded by the men at 
arms, who alfo pufhed on againft the enemy, they 
covered the field with the killed, wounded, dif- 
mounted, and overthrown. After all appearance 

* St. Remi, cap. 6». • Wallingham, p. 391. T. LivH, 

p. 19. Le Labourewr, liv. 3j. chap. 7, Monftrclet, chap. 147, 

P W^l^ngham, p. 393. Ypod. Ncuft. p. 394. 
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C H A P. of oppofition was over, the Englifh had leifurc to 
make prifoners ; and having advanced with uninier- 
J41J. rupted fuccel's to the open plain, they there faw the 
remains of the French rear guard, which ftill main¬ 
tained the appearance of a line of battle. At the 
fame time, they heard an alarm from behind : Some 
gentlemen of Picardy, having collefled about 6 oq 
peafants, had fallen upon the Englifh baggage, 
and were doing execution on the unarmed fol¬ 
lowers of the camp, who fled before them. Henry, 
feeing the enemy on all fides of him, began to en¬ 
tertain apprehenfions from his prifoners; and he 
thought it neceflary to iflue general orders for put-* 
ting them to death : Bat on difcovering the truth, 
he ftopped the flaughtcr, and was ftill able to fave 
a great number. » 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by 
the number of princes and nobility flain or taken 
prifoners. Among the former were the conftable 
himfelf, the ^count of Nevers and the duke of Bra¬ 
bant, brothers to the duke of Burgundy, the count 
of Vaudemont, brother to the duke of Lorraine, 
the duke of Alen^on, the duke of Barre, the count 
of Marie. The mofl eminent prifoners wero the 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d'Eu, 
Vendome, and Richemont, and the marefchal of 
Boucicaut. An archbifhop of Sens alfo was llain 
in this battle. The killed are computed, on the 
whole, to have amounted to ten thoufand men; 
and as the flaughter fell chiefly \ipon the cavalry, 
it is pretended, that of thefe eight thoufand were 
gentlemen. Henry was mafter of 14,000 prifoners. 
The perfon of chief note, who fell among the Eng¬ 
lifh, was the duke of York, who perifhed fighting 
by the king’s fide, and had an end more honour¬ 
able than his life. He was fucceeded in his ho¬ 
nours and fortune by his nephew, fon of the earl 
of Cambridge, executed in the beginning of the 
)ear. All the Hnglilh who were flain exceeded 
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not forty; though fome writers, with greater proba- CHAR, 
bilify, m^e the number more confiderable. ■_ ^ 

Tin: three great battles of Crefly, Poidiers, and 141;. 
Azincour, bear a fmgular refemblance to each other 
in their moft confiderable circumftances. In all of 


them, there appears the fame temerity in the Englilh 
princes, who without any objed of moment, merely 
for the fake of plunder, had ventured fo far into the 
enemies country as to leave themfelves no retreat; 
and unlefs faved by the utmoft imprudence in the 
French commanders, were, from their very fituation, 
expofed to inevitable deftrudion. But allowance 
being made for this temerity, which, according to 
the irregular plans of w'ar followed in thofe ages, 
I'eems to have been, in fome meafure, tmavoidable j 
there appears in the day of adion,^the fame prefence 
of inind, dexterity, courage, firtnnefs, and precau¬ 
tion, on the part of the Fnglifli: The fame precipita¬ 
tion, confufion, and vain confidence, on the part 
of the French : And tire events were fuch as might 
have been expeded from fuch oppofite efondud. The 
immediate confequences too of thefe three great vic¬ 
tories were fimilar; Inftead of pulhing the French 
with vigour, and taking advantage of their confter- 
nation, the Engliflr princes after their vidory, feem 
rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have al¬ 
lowed the enemy lelfure to recover from his Ioffes. 
Henry interrupted not hk march a moment after the 
battle of Azincour; he carried his prifoners to Ca¬ 
lais, thence to England; he even concluded a truce 
with the enemy; and it was not till after an inter¬ 
val of two years that any body of Englifh troops ap¬ 
peared in France. 

The poverty of all the European princes, and the 
finall refources of their kingdoms, were the caufe of 
thefe continual interruptions in their hoflilities; and 
though the maxims of war were in general deftruc- 
tive, their military operations wero mere incurfions, 

H 4 which. 
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C H AP. ■which, without any fettled plarijthey carried onagainfl 
each other. The luflre, however, attending the vic- 
,4,j. tory of Azincour, procured fonae fupplies from the 
Englifh parliament, though ftill unequal to the exr 
pence? of a campaign. They granted Henry an entire 
fifteenth of moveables ; and they conferred on him, 
for lifc^ the duties of tonnage and poundage, and 
the fubfidies on the exportation of wool and leather. 

This conceffion is more confiderable than that which 

* * ^ 

had been granted to Richard IJ. by his lafl parlia¬ 
ment, and which was afterwards, on his depofiiion, 
made fo great an article of charge ^^gainft hiir. 

But during this interruption of ho'itJlitics from 
England, France w^as exppfed to all the furies of 
civil ■w'ar j and tfie feveral parties became every day 
more enraged agamfl each other. The duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, confident that the French ininhlers and ge¬ 
nerals were entirely diferedited by the misforlunc 
at Azincour, advanced with a great army to Paris, 
and attempted to reinflate himl’elf in pofleffion of 
the government, as well as of the perfon of the king. 
But his partifans in that city were overaw-ed by the 
court, and kept in fubjeclion ; 'I’he duke defpaired 
of fuccefs ; and he retired with his forces, which he 
immediately difbauded in the Low Countries ’. He 
was foon after invited to make a new attempt, by 
fome violent quarrels which broke out in the royal 
family, d’he queen Ifabella, daughter of the duke of 
Bavaria, who had been hitherto an inveterate ene¬ 
my to the Burgundian faftion, had received a great 
injury from the other party, which the implacable 
fpirit of that princefs was never able to forgive. The 
publick neceffities obliged the count of Armagnac, 
created conftable of France in the place of d’Albret, 
to feize the great treafures which Ifabella had amaff- 
ed: And when flie exprefled her difpleafure at this 
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injury, he infplred into the wcsjk mind of the king C H^A P. 
fom£ jealoufies concerning her conduft, and pufhed 
him to feize and put to the torture, and afterwards 1417. 
throw into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, her favourite, 
whom he accufed of a commerce of gallantry with 
that princefs. The queen herfelf was fent to Tours, 
and confined under a guard ^; and, after fuffering 
thcfe multiplied infults, Ihe no longer fcrupled to 
enter into a corrcfpondence with the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. As her fon, the dauphin Charles, a youth 
of fixteen, was entirely governed by the faftion of 
Armagnac, (he extended her animouty to him, and 
fought his defiiruftion with the moft unrelenting 
hatred. She had foon an opportunity of rendering her 
unnatural purpofe effeftual. The duke of Burgundy, 
in concert with her, entered Fr^ince at the head of a 
great army; He made himfelf mailer of Amiens, 
Abbeville, Dourlens, Montreiiil, and other towns in 
Picardy; Senlis, Rheims, Chalons, Troye, and Aux- 
erre, declared themfclves of his party ’. He got 
pofleflion of Beaumont, Pontoife, Vernon, Meulant, 
Montlheri, towns in the neighbourhood of Paris ; 
and carrying farther his progrefs towards the weft, 
he feized Etampes, Chartres, and other fortreffes ; 
and w'as at laft able to deliver the queen, who fled 
to Troye, and openly declared againft thofe minifters 
who, ftie faid, detained her hufband in captivity 

Mkanwhile the partifans of Burgundy raifed a 
commotion in Paris, which always inclined to that 
faftion. Lile-Adam, one of the duke’s captains, was 
received into the city in the night-time, and headed 
the infurredlion of the people, which in a moment 
became fo impetuous that nothing could oppofe it. 

The perfon of the king was feized: The dauphin 
made his efcape with difficulty; Great numbers of 
thefaftion of Armagnac were immediately butchered: 

The count himfelf, and many perfons of note, were 

^ St. Rcmi, chap 74. MonTlrelet, chap. 167. • St» Remi» 

chap. 79. t Ibid. chap. Si. Monfti;plct, chap, 17S, 179. 
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thrown into prifon : Murders were daily committed 
from private animofiiy, under pretence of fa< 5 lion: 
And the populace, not fatiated with their fury, and 
deeming the courfe of public jullice too dilatory, 
broke into the prilons, and put to death the count 
of Annagnac, and all the other nobility who were 
there confined 

Whiio; France was in fuch furious combuRIon, 
and was fcj ill prepared to refift a foreign enemy, 
Henry, having ciillcfted fome treafure, and levied 
an army, landed in Normandy at the head of twenty- 
five thoufand men; and met v/Ith no confidcrable 
oppofition fi-om any quarter. He made himfclf 
mailer of Falaife; Evreux and Caen fubmitted to 
him; Pont de FArche opened its gates ; and Henry, 
having fubdued all the lower Normandy, and having 
received a reinforcement of lilteen thoufand men 
from England ", formed the fiege of l^ouen, whidt 
was defended by a garrifon of four thoufand men, 
feconded by the inhabitants, to the number of fifteen 
thoufand *. The cardinal des Urfms here attempted 
to incline him towards peace, and to moderate his 
prctenfions: But the king replied to him in fuch 
terms, as fliewed that he was fully fenfible of all his 
prefent advantages: “ Do you not fee,” faid he, 
“ that God has led me hither as by the hand ? France 
“ has no fovereign: I have juft pretenfions to that 
“ kingdom : Every thing is here in the utmoft con- 
“ fulion : No one thinks of refilling me. Can I have 
a more fenfible proof, that the Being who difpofes 
of empires, has determined to put the crown of 
** France upon my head ?** 

But though Henry had opened his mind to this 
fcheme of ambition, he ftill continued to negotiate 
with his enemies, and endeavoured to obtain more 
focure, though lefs confiderable advantages. He 


« St. Remi, chap. 85,86. Monftrclct, chap. xi8* ^ Wa!- 
tlnirham, p. 400. * St. Kemi, chap yc. y Juvenal 
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made, at the fame time* offers of peace to both par- CHAP, 
tics ; to the queen and duke of Burgundy on the one 
hand, wlio, having pofTeffion of the king’s perfon, ,418. 
carried the appearance of legal authority *; and to 
the dauphin on the other, who, being the undoubted 
heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every one 
that payed any regard to the true interefts of their 
country . Thefe two parties alfo carried on a con¬ 
tinual negociation with each other. The terms pro- 
pofed on all fides were perpetually varying: The 
events of the war, and the intrigues of the cabinet, 
intermingled with each other: And the fate of France 
remained long in this uncertainty. After many ne- 
gociations, Henry offered the queen and the duke of 
Burgundy to make peace with them, to efpoufe the 
princefs Catharine, and to accept of all the provinces 
ceded to Edward 111 . by the treaty bf Bretigni, with 
the addition of Normandy, which he was to receive 
in full and entire fovereignty \ Thefe terms were J4»9- 
fubmiited to: There remained only feme circum- 
ftances to adjuft, in order to the entire completion of 
the treaty ; But in this interval the duke of Burgundy 
fecretly finifhed his treaty with the dauphin; and 
thefe two princes agreed to.(hare the royal authority 
during king Charles’s lifetime, and to unite their 
arms in order to expel foreign enemies 
This alliance, which feemed to cut off from Henry 
all hopes of farther fuccefs, proved, in the iffue, the 
inoft favourable event that could have happened for 
his pretenfions. Whether the dauphin and the duke 
of Burgundy were ever fincere in their mutual en¬ 
gagements, is uncertain; but very fatal effeds re- 
lulted from their momentary and feeming union. 

’1 he two princes agreed to an interview, in order to 
concert the means of rendering effeftual their com¬ 
mon attack on the Englifh ; but how both or either 
of them could with fafety venture upon this confer- 


* Rymer, vol. ix, p. 71 749. • Ibid. p. 616, &c. 

^ Ibu!, p. 76/, c ibJd. p«776* St. Rcmi, chap. 9J. 
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CHAP, cnce, it feetned fomewhat difficult to contrive. The 



aflaffination perpetrated by the duke of Burgundy, 
and ftill more, his open avowal of the deed, and de¬ 
fence of the dodlrine, tended to diflblve all the bands 


of civil fociety; and even men of honour, who de- 
tefted the example, might deem it jufl, on a favour¬ 
able opportunity, to retaliate upon the author. The 
duke, therefore, who neither dared to give, nor could 
pretend to expeft, any truft, agreed to all the con¬ 
trivances for mutual fecurity which were propofed 
by the ininiflers of the dauphin. The two princes 
came to Montereau : The duke lodged in the caftle : 
The dauphin in the town, which was divided from 
the caftle by the river Yonne: The bridge between 
them was chofen for the place of interview: Two 
high rails were drawn acrofs the bridge: The gates 
on each fide were* guarded, one by the officers of the 
dauphin, the other by thofe of the duke: Theprinces 
w'ere to enter into the intermediate fpace by the op- 
pofite gates, accompanied each by ten perfons ; and, 
with all thefe marks of diffidence, to conciliate their 


mutual friendfhip. But it appeared that no precau¬ 
tions are fufficient where laws have no place, and 
where all principles of honour are utterly abandoned. 
Tannegui de Chatel, and others of the dauphin’s re¬ 
tainers, had been zealous partifans of the late duke of 
Orleans; and they determined to feize the opportu¬ 
nity of revenging on the affaffin the murder of that 
Affaflina- prince: They no fooner entered the rails, than they 
tionofthe drew their fwords and attacked the duke of Bur- 
Bur'^und gtmdy: His friends were aftoniftied, and thought 
^ not of making any defence; and all of them either 
ftared his fate, or were taken prifoners by the reti¬ 
nue of the dauphin 

The extreme youth of this prince made it doubt¬ 
ful whether he had been admitted into the lecret of 


the confpiracy: But as the deed was committed 


• St. Rcmt, cliap. $7. Monftrclct, chap. zii. 
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under his eye, by his moft intimate friends, who CHAP, 
{till retained their connexions with him, the blame 
of the adtion, which was certainly more imprudent 
than criminal, fell entirely upon him. The whole 
(late of affairs was every where changed by this un- 
expetled incident. The city of Paris, paffionately 
devoted to the family of Burgundy, broke out into 
the higheft fury againft the dauphin. The court of 
king Charles entered from intereft into the fame 
views; and as all the minifters of that monarch had 
owed their preferment to the late duke, and forefaw 
their downfall if the dauphin Ihould recover pof- 
feflion of his father’s perfon, they were concerned to 
prevent, by any means, the fuccefs of his enterprife. 

The queen, perfevering in her unnatural animofity 
againft her fon, encreafed the general flame, and in- 
fpired into the king, as far as h(! was fufceptible of 
any fentiment, the imne prcjudicts by which fhe 
herfelf had long been actuated. But above all, 

Philip count of Charolois, now duke of Burgundy, 
thought himfelf bound, by every tie of honour and 
of duty, to revenge the murder of his father, and to 
profecute the aflaliiii to the utmoll extremity. And 
in this general tranfport of rage, every confideration 
of national and family intcrell was buried in obli- 
vion by all parties: The fubjedion to a foreign 
enemy, the expulfion of the lawful heir, the flavery 
of the kingdom, appeared but fmall evils if they led 
To the gratillcuiion of the prel'ent paflion. 

'J'liL king of England had, before the death of 
the duke of Burgundy, profited extremely by the 
diltradions of France, and was daily making a con* 
fidcrable progrefs in Normandy. He had taken 
Roiien after an obffiuate ficge^: He had made 
himfelf mafter of Pontoife and Gifors: He even 
threatened Paris, and by the terror of his arms had 
obliged the court to remove to Troye: And in the 

‘ T. Livit, p. 69. Monflrelct, chap. sot. 
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CHAP, midft of his fuccefles, he was agreeal)ly furprifcd t« 
find his enemies, inftead of combining againit him 
for their mutual defence, difpofed to rulh into hii 
arms, and to make him the inftrument of their venge¬ 
ance upon each other. A league was immediately 
concluded at Arras between him and the duke of 
Burgundy. This prince, without Itipulatiug any 
thing for himfelf, except the profecution of his fa¬ 
ther’s murder, and the marriage bf the duke of 
Bedford with his fifter, was willing to facritice the 
kingdom to Henry’s ambition; and he agreed tc 
every demand made by that monarch. In order to 
finifli this aftoriihing treaty, which was to transfer 
the crown of France to a ftranger, Henty went to 
Troye, accompanied by his brothers, the dukes of 
Clarence and Glocefter; and was there met by the 
duke of Burguridy. The imbecility into which 
Charles had fallen, made him incapable of feeing 
any thing but through the eyes of thofe who attend¬ 
ed him; as their part,, faw every thing 

through di- medium of their paliions. The treaty, 
being a.ieaay concerted among the parlies, was im¬ 
mediately drawn, and figned, and ratified : Henry’s 
will feemed to be a law throughout the whole nego- 
ciation: Nothing was attended to but his advan¬ 
tages. 

The principal articles of the treaty were, that 
Henry fhould efpoufc the princefs Catharine ; That 
king Charles, during his life-time, lliould enjoy the 
title and dignity of king of France: That Henry 
fhould be declared and acknowledged heir of the 
monarchy, and be entrulted with r;ie prefent admi- 
niftration of the government: 'I’hat that kingdom 
fhould pafs to his heirs genera!: That France and 
England fhould for ever be united under one king; 
but fhould ftill retain their feveral ufages, cuftoms, 
and privileges: That all the princes, peers, vaffals, 
and communities of France Ihould fw^ear, that they 
would both adhere to the future fucceflion of Henry, 

and 
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anJ pay him prefent obedience as regent: That this chap. 
prince fliould unite his arms to thofe of king C'harles 
and the duke of Burgundy, in order to fubdue the ‘ 
adherents of Charles tlic pretended dauphin: And 
that thefc three princes ihould make no peace or 
truce with him but by common confent and agrcc- 

meiir 

.ii'CH v/as the tenour of this famous treaty; a treaty 
which, as nothing but tlie moll violent animofity 
could dictate it, fo nothing but the power of the 
iword could carry into execution. It is hard to fay 
whether its confequcnccs, had it taken elfecc, would 
have proved miiire pernic ious to Kngland or to 
France. It muft have reduced the former kingdom 
U) the rank of a province : It would have entirely dif- 
jointed the fucceil’on of the latter, aiul have brought 
on the deflrudion ol c\erv d.efcdndant (•!' the nwal 
family ; as the houfe* t'i' Orleans, Anjou, Alenyon, 

Briiarmy, Bourbon, and of Burgundy itfelf, whofe 
lilies were preierable to that of the Engiifli princes, 
would, on that account, have been cxpoied to perpe¬ 
tual jealoufy and perfccution from the fovereign. 

There w'as even a palpable defciency in Henry’s 
rlaim, which no art could pcdliate. For, bcfides the 
inl’upcrable objeeHons to which Edward IIId’s pre- 
tcnfions were expofed, I’c \vas not heir to that mo¬ 
narch : If female fucceflion were admitted, the right 
had devolved on the houfe of Mortimer: Allowinji 
that Richard il. was a tyrant, and that Henry IVth’s 
merits in depofing him were fo great tow'ards the 
Englilh, as to julllfy that nation in placing him 
on the throne; Richard had nowiie offended 
France, and his rival had merited nothing of that 
kingdom: It could not poffibly be pretended that 
the crown of France w'as become an appendage to 
that of England; and that a prince who, by any 
means, got poflelHon of the latter, was, v/ithout far- 

■ Itymcr, vuU is. p. ?«;. it. Rcmi, chap, loi Monflrckt, 
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C P, ther qucilion, entitled to the former. So that, on 
the whole, it muft be allowed that Henry’s claim to 
France was, if poflible, hill more unintelligible than 
the title by which his father had mounted tlie throne 
of England. 

Bur tliough all thefc confiderations were over¬ 
looked, amidit the hurry of paflion by which the 
courts of France and Burgundy were acf uatcd, they 
would ncccfTarily revive during times ol' more tran¬ 
quillity ; and it behoved Henry to pufli his prefem 
advantages, and allow men no leifure for reafon of 
refleclion. In a few days after he efpoufed the prin- 
cefs Catharine: He carried his father-in-law to Pa¬ 
ris, and put hinifelf in poiTeiiion of that capital: He 
obtained, from the parliament and the three eflates, 
a ratification of the treaty of d’roye : He fupported 
the duke of Bur^iuidy in procuring a fentence ag^aiiift 
the murderers of his father: And he immeiiiately 
turned his arms, with fuccefs, againfl the adherents 
of the daup lin, who, as foon as he heard of the 
treaty of Tioye, took on him the ftyle and authority 
of regent, and appealed to God and his fw^ord for 
the maintenance of his title. 

The firfl place that Henry fubdued was Sens, 
which opened its gates after a flight refifcance. W ith 
the fame facility he made himfclf mafter of Mon- 
tereau. Ihe defence of Melun was more obftinate: 
Barbafan, the governor, held out for the fpace of 
four months againfl the bcficgcrs ; and it was famine 
alone which obliged him to capitulate. Henry flipu- 
lated to fparc the lives of all the garrifon, except 
fuch as were accomplices in the murder of the duks 
of Burgundy ; and as Barbafan himfclf was fufpefted 
to be of the number, his punifhment was demanded 
by Philip: But the king had the generofity to inter¬ 
cede for him, and to prevent his execution 


S Uolingfti«d, p. 577. 
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'i’jii:' iieccflity of providing fupplics, bc.th of men c ii a p. 
and inoiicy, obliged Henry to go over to J '.ngland ; 
iind he left the duke of Exeter, his unrlc, governor 
of Paris during his nbfence. The authoriry which 
•wit orally attends fnccefs, procured from th.e J'inglifli 
larliament a fubfidy of a fifteenth ; but, if v'eina/ 
nidge bvthe fcantinefs of ihefnpply, the nathui was 
iiouife faiignine on tiicir king’s victi'ides ; and in 
projicriion as tlic proljieclof their nnion witu Prance 
fjLC.nnc neater, they began to open tlicir i-ves, and 
ro Jee the d nygerous Ci)nnj(}i'e'u:cs wiili \\lji.;h thar 
I'-uninu!! neceiliirilv be aatciidcd- It wa-' I'oi tun.ite 

y 

'cr Hear", that he liad e.t.aer rcficarces belhie; pecu- 

It V iiipjilies [ft.m hi; native t'nl •ieci w 'I lie prii- 
• itici v-hii.h he had alreadv eiannicred inainialned 
his atid th. hopes'd ha-tj^ir a :,ai:tay;es al- 

‘•sred to his iiandard ail men dhtiubiiina ; Ipirits in 
3’n dand. nhc, delired to ligpialii'e thetjifclves by 
•irai'. i'lc h‘' ied a ivo.v army of twenty-four thouland 
hreiur-. and ivnir 'ilK niatid lioia inen and marched 
titi-tn to Dover, tlte piacc of rendezvous. Every 
'.hiftf had nmained in rranqiiiliitv at Pali'- unde; the 
hake of Exeter; but llnre had iwippeit^d, in an¬ 
other quarter of tlic kingdom, a misfurtu.'ie whieh 
'isacned tlic king's embarka.liou. 

d tic detention of the young king of Scots iti 
h.nglanJ had llitherU) ]novce' advaniagcous to Ilen- 
rv; and, by keeping the ivgetir in atve, had rreferved, 
duriny the whole courfe ol thePrench war, the north- 
ttn itoniier in iranqnillit \. But vdiui Intelligence 
urrlv;d iii vScollatid of the jirogrel' made by Plenrv, 
and the near })rofpth't ol hi.> I'ucceHion to the crown 
t'l Prance, the nation was alarmed, and forefaw 
tneir o\, n inevitai>U‘ ruin, if the lubjeelion of their ally 
it-h tlicm to combat alone a vieloiious enemy, who 
Vois alixtidy i'o much fapcaior in power and riches. 

Jhe regent entered into the fame \ie\vs j and though 
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c i: AP he licijhiifil tin open rupture he per- 

ma. I ,u o ly ot I'cvcii thoiifanu Scots,under thecom- 

n'.aiit! ot’ I he carl oi Buchan, his I'ccond I'on, to be 
tr.ii'.J'nortevl into hVance lor the fervice of llic dau- 
})!ni.. 'l l* rcjuicr this aid iiif.- .al, Tienry had, in 
J'i.s ti nriv-V LXiVvlitioii, carried ovci the kiuir of Scots, 
'le ' Oi’^n d t-> kiiil orders to liis coinitrvincn 
lu ! -;n’e the I’leiich icv.ice; bet tlieScottini j;eiieral 
re| Hed, that he would obt'y no cor.nnands v.hich 
cair.e tior.i a kin;^ in cirotivirv, and that a prince, 
uhilc in iiK h uub of Iiis enemy, was nowife entitled 
t''an'hill it y. 'I iiele ti\'(ips, therefore, e^nitinucd 
Iti'! to ad: under the carl oi Buchan ; and were em- 
jfk \lJ h\ t'lic tla'upldn to oj'pole the proprefs of the 
d'.’.ke u] C l.'.fence in Anion. The t\u* armies en- 
c( untcred at i;-'’u^u£ ; 'The liuehhli were defeated ; 
’! ;.e d.e.tve idteteU was 11,tin by iir Allan Swlnton, a 
tch kniyi'.t, wI;o cono.r.anded a contpauy ot liien 
at arm.'-: And the carls of .SornerfetI)o"u.r, and 
Hv.ntinpdou, were taken prilbners d'his was the 
firlt a-j.i.'n that turned the tide (d' i'uccefs apainli 
the ; and the dauplnn, tiiat he jnij,,d:t both 

atfaeh the Scot' h to I'.i,^ i'ervie.e, and reward liie va¬ 
lour and conduce <4 the earl ot Buchan, honoured 
that nobleman wiih tlie ctilce c l conllable. 

Bu r the arri\al oi the kln;^ of England with fo 
conllderable an ann.v, was tnore than fuGieieiit to 
repair this lofs. Henry was received at Paris with 
great exprellions ot joy ; fo obllinato were the pre¬ 
judices of the people : And he inimediatcly con- 
d'.iAed his auny to Chartres, wliieh had long been 
ij^fa yd bv the daujdiln. That prince raiied the 
on the apjiroach c>f the 1 .tig'Hli; aiid being 
rclei-,ed to decline a battle, he retired with his 


^ ijj- rr,:'t A' Jt'hn, aru! !.c va-, r./anl'i C’cAtfd duke* of 
\ A. /^Aiitlibn Jt'L:* tub; uiit i't'kv b.ir.Tiftcr. 
*ri, 3 ' '! I [> -B l v.a*. brt-thor ti' S n-'.iht, and iuv'C('cdc (3 him 
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rrrmyHenry made himf. if in; :i:r <’f Prciix with- c H A F. 
c>i;i a blow : iJc laid liet^e to Mraux at ti;e loliciia- 
tiou oi the Parilians, wlto v/ire mueh ijic'tnfnoJt'd 
bv the frarrilbn of rfiai r.laco. This raw i oriie em- 
ploved the Lmtlilli aiii's dariii'>- tl,e Ipaec of ci'diC 

t J * V..J i ("> 

months: d he baltardof Vanrus, ff<A'Ln.or oi Mvaux, 
('iltinynilhed by an obllitr.io* tivfcncc ; init 

vas at iad. oltliireil to fio-jender at dif'ereti nt. 'I'lte 
cruelty of this oOicer wa-: equal to Ins bravery: lie 
was acculloincd to without diiiincHon, all 

the ThiqMlh aiid Bur'.HUidia.iis who fell itito his 
bands ; And Henry, in reveiyqe of his barbitriry, or- 
dtird him iminetijatclv to be haneui on fh.e fame 

V 

free which he' hail made the irdlruuienl t»f his inltii. 
ny.ip. executions 

'J’liis fuccefs was follov.-d 'bv th-e fu"render of 
mativ Ollier places in die iyld-iiulm d <1 
which laid tor the d.au’'-/,' ; d in.! min' e v ’ ei'i'.ih. .i 

I 

b.\{>rd the I/me, ai'^l 1 e tdin-'i! (“n.lb- abandoin d 
alJ the nortliern pV''vip' e-'-; H. WcC. L\en pnrined 
'h’lio the foiuh 1)\ iheuui)''! af-’.s '.f i!’’/ }',;;'Thfn 
■'ind nui,qundiaiis, and tine./' red v.'dt t liifiruc- 
ti.-'ii. Kc-twitlitiaiKiiiv’' the I'.vaveiv r.id *' hl'tv of 
hjs raptains, he iaw him;.'- ■ 'wc” to ■ ’ • crnnii"''. 

- { >. 1.I > 

'i 

■r h'm. 


r 

r.'j.-icinres lio Ids pon.p( ns, :.o Ids oi.c-re, at 
i’at's ih;ui at ]-ondun. Tlie iniant pri’ice I'eemeel 
to be ui.lvcrfally n uai ded as the luturc hdr of both 
n/aiarehies. 

Bu'f the <rIoiv of Ilenrv, whcti It had nearly 
reached the fiimmit, was Hopped Ihort b.y ilie hand 
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of nature; and all Ins niinlity projetTs vanidied into 
finoke. He was leizedi with a liilula, a malady 
\\liich the fur'jcous at that lime liad net Ikill eiiouj’h 
to cure; and he was at lali I’ciifible tliat his didem- 
Y’Ur was inoi tal, and that Ills end was a]'>proaching. 
ilefcnt hiT Ins brother the duke of Bediord, the 
earl nl W.n v.!c, and a lew noblemen mvU'e, whom 
he had lioncuired with his bieiu'dhijw and he de¬ 
livered to them, in lianijuillily, his ia-l will 

with rcaivl to the frovenn.iu'e.t ot Ids kinn-d iin and 

c ^ O ^ ^ O 

family, lie entreated ti'.em to cantinee, towards 
his inirmt !:m, the fana raieljix- a.nd. altaelmtenl wlilch 
tiie\ had alwa's ]'’-o!elf.d to hiir.lelf (.UndniL^ his lilc- 
(ime anJwi'i'C;. havi bi..!’e> nt'nt- d b.\ !;■ man\ nui- 
faal eeod olhees. He e.xj-.- aid hi-, iudiiierenee on 
I tic approaeh ol lieath ; :."d, ih. .e.- ii i;e repia ttedi 
tliat he midi lease i’.nbtnnheJ a work i’o happily be- 
pnn, he deel,.red himx . eoinidLiit, than, dm hnal 
aequiliilou ot Fran».e weald l.'c the eif. .I of tlteir 
jirtulmice and valour. He lei; the rerpiieviil th;it 
kingdom to his eider hri tiier the duke ul Bediord ; 
that ot Kni'land to ins voo.ii^t r,the duke olGloceller; 
and the care of hie loid-. jarion to the carl ot \\ ar- 
wic. lie rjcomnunJed to ail of them a great ut- 
•enrion to maintain the iViei'iu'liip of the duke ol 
Burgundy; and advifed tiiem never to give liberty 
to the French princes ude ii at Azincour, till Ills fou 
were of aee, and conk; l.neioli h;>ld liie reins ot go- 
vernment. aVnd lie oouje.re I them, il the lucceis oi 
iheir arms thuuld li'it enable the’ii to place voun- 
Ficnry on the tlire;!- ol’ i Vance, never, at leaft, to 
make peace with that kingd'./iii, unlels the enemy, 
])v die i.eiiion (4 Norjuai ;b, and its annexation to 
tiieero..ii of j.np.land, ma'r coiujicnluiion tor all 
the i'.azui'd and expciicc of in; enteiprife 

li; 7’,e>'t ap])lieel himJell to liis devotions, and or¬ 
dered hi', clnaplain to recite the feveii pcuiteniia! 
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l-'fcJms. "When that paflai^c of tlie rifty-firfl pfalm chap, 
\ ,i it'aJ, luild then the of "Jcrufolcvi ; he in- 

M rruj^teJ the chaplain, and declared h.is ierious in¬ 
tent!'m, after he fhoiild have fuliv fubdued France, 
r.) c'-nclued a crufade aenunlf the infideb, and reco- 
' ;.r ])<)!lei]ion of ihe llciy iaiiulSo jn<:,enious are 
fi'eii in deceivin.’ thein!el\cs, that licnry fori^ot, in 
tdole inoinents, all the biocnl fpilt by his ambition ; 
a’.iii reeeivevl conifori Iroiu lJli^ bite and feeble re- 
b>!ve, tvhicl], as the r,;ode ol thclc eiUerpriles wat? 

;!< \v piiii, he certainly vo-iiKl never have carried into 
i ■■...eii'll. lie expired in tiie thiny-founh year of 
LiS a 'e and the tenth of l;i^ reinn. 

I'lii.'- lirincc i)'ii]eired m.niv eminent virtues ; and <-•>3- 

^ ' . • * ^ JMi. I ■ *’ 'I 

u V. ein’ve iiidiulyeiiee to ambition i;i a lU'fuateii, or iLj 

tatik it, as the \ ufyar ;ne inc’i'ted n.) do, anione; his 

■‘iin.’. '., tiievv.eie ttiiii.iiiied t'V mu cotni ietabL lrie- 
• « * ^ * 

> Ii,- alnlitie-: appeared equally in dte etibinct 

;'i tie- laid : '1 iic la/IdJiefs of his enterprifes was 

O'’ b ■-r{ i.tddi ■.n.oi tii.-, nerfona! vtdour in con- 

d.'cnt'a' tbi.;;!. He Jiad the talent of ttttaching Itis 

■ i'v .-'i'ab.ilitV, ai'.J ot' raininy liis lutmiis by 

' ar-i clemencv. 'i .h'. rineiitli, d.iyzied In 

tf'.’ i'ldrc (>i hi.-, chttrtufcr, ifili more tlian bv that of 

hi tn'torit'''. Were reconciic d to the defecis in Iris 

title ; j’iic f’reiu'h alnioh f(iv- ot that lie was an enc- 

< ' 

tn.v : Aiui his cai'c in tiu.inf.iinimr iuftlcc in his civil 
aonainiilrmior., ;ind preieininp; dil'ci]dine in his ar- 
m e;., made jome amend;: to both nations for the 
ea!aiii;tii.s ijiicjiartdde from rhofe wars in which fiis 
ihi-rt reign was alme.ll entirely uccupievh That he 
could forgive the earl of I'Jarchc, who had abetter 
bile in the crown tlian himi'elf, is a fure indication of 
hr magnanimity; and that the earl relied fo entirely 
•n his Iriendihip, is no lets a proof of his eflablifhed 
' .ha'acler for candour arid frnceritv. There remain 
'1 hidory few inilanccs of fuch mutual trull; and 


1 , ^ 
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' St I’ciai, chap ii8 Monthv)et, chap itj, 
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. Oil] fewer vrlicre nckhcr party ILuaJ reafijn to re- 

rear it. 

} ■* 

'i'iiK cxti rifir fipure cf tlii^ great prince, as well 
as ills liepornnciit, was engaging. I lis ilature was 
fomewhat aV.ovc the iiiiJdle lira. ; his countenance 
beamilul ; his lir.ib.s genteel and llendir, but lull of 
vigour; am! he excelled in all warlike and manly 
c\.erei^es ■. lie leh, b-v his oiieeii, Catherine oi 
i'rance, only (me I'on, mu lull nine months old ; 
whole inii.iort'jnes, in the courle of his life, furpalled 
all the glorie’s andi fuceeires of hi^ IValicr. 

In lei's than two moutlis alter lienvv’s death, 
Chatles VL (',; i'rance, his fathet-in-law, terminated 
his unha ipv life. He had, for feveral years, pof- 
{ell._d (•'li \ th.e appearance of royal authority : Yet 
was th.is mere appearance ('f c' uf;di.ra.Me advantage 
to tile J-.iig iflr ; a.fid diiided the duty and alieClion.i 
oi the i'rcnelt between iliein and rite dampliin. d’his 
{wii'ce was proclaimed and er ovned king of I'Vancc 
at Pviietler,'., by the name t-f Clnr icsRhelins, 
tiie jd.Lce wltcre this ceremoii>. is ui'ually jK'rloimed, 
was at that time in the Irand.- (.■! his cne.niec. 

Ca'I’iilriX!. of France, Henry’s wide.w. married, 
hmn after his el^.aih, a \'v'e'hh '/eutlcinau. Sir Owen 
Tiulor, faid to be defctiuied fri’i'i tiie ancient princes 
of that country ; She bore Itim two foils, Kdinund 
and jaipcr, of wlu'in the eldidl was crea.ted earl of 
Richmond ; the fecv' inl cur; of Pembroke. '1 i.e fa¬ 
mily of 'j'udor, hid iM'nd ;•) .'■i;:i:!-,.ti-.'n bytiiih alli¬ 
ance, iiK.'uutej aiterwar-b m.e t wme of iingkiud. 

'ihiKluig tehifm, wliicii imd liM.ied tUe Latin 
cburcli ivir near forte years, vim lina’.iv terminated 

• i j 

in lids reign by the ceun"ii ot Cfniianee; winch 
(lej.mkd the pv'pe, John M-Xill. I'-r his criiU'^g and 
ckfi ’l I'darnn V. in ids place, wiio was acknow¬ 
ledged by alnioil ail the kingdomof i'.ur.ipc. Tbit 
great and uuuiual act of auifioFty in tlic mneii 


gave 
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^»ave the Roman pontiffs ever after a mortal anti- c h \p, 
pathy to thofc affcmblics. 'J’lic fame jeaiourv which 
had lon,i:]j prevailed in moil l-iuropcan countries, 
tween the civil arillrocacy and monarchy, now ;iH'o 
took place between thefe powers in die eceleluiftical 
body. But the great fcp:'."aliou of tlie lihiiops in the 
fcwral ftafes, and the diiriculty of allemhiing them, 

«ja\e the pope a mighty ailvanlagt;, and made it more 
uilv for him to centre ul! the powers of the hiemreiiy 
in his own perfon. The cruelty and treachery 
which attended the punifhinent of John Ilufs and 
{erome of Praynic, the unhappy difc.iples of Wick- 
liffe, wdio, in violation of a fafe conduct, were burned 
aiivt for titeir errors by the council of Conftance, 
prcnc this inelancholy truth, that toleration is none 
C‘f the virtues ot prief's in any form of ecclefrallical 
grvertiuiejtt. But as tiie fangliih*nation inn! little or 
no concern in thcic creat tranfaclions, we are here 
tile' more roncii'e in them. 

iirit colnnlil^^)n oi nrrav which wc meet 
with, wao ilfned in this reygn h. 'biie nhiitary jiart 
cd the feudal f)!fem, which was tiie moll eifeii- 
:ia! rircundiance of i", was cniirelv diffoKed ; and 
could no IvUi'-'-er ferve for die defence of the king- 
doin. Ileniw, iheiafire, when lie went t'^ fwanca* 
in 141 iiiipowei'ed cet‘niiii ci'nnn.inioncr;) to l:;ke, 

)Ji eacli coiiniy, a review cd all :I.e freemen aide to 
licar arms, to divide them into coinjianie-:, and. to 
keep them in retulinels for refiiling an enemy. 'I'liis 
■vias tile t.rawlien the feudal militia in England gave 
place (o one which was perhaps fli!! lefs orderly and 
regnl.'.r. 

U'l Inue an authentic and cnafl: account of the 
ordinal \ revetiue of the r rown dining thus rei<'-n ; 
nnd It amounts only L('55,7!4 pounds 10 Uniting^ 
and iG pence a year 'J Jiis is neatlv the fame with 
die icVenue oi ifenry III. and li.e kings of l aig- 

»o'. i'. p. 251, 25.5 Kyiiiur, vui. x jvii?. 
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C n A P. land had nt iihcr bcc(nne much richer nor poorer in 
the courlc (T fu luauv years The ordinary expence 
of ihe government amounted to 42,507 pounds 16 
fhiiliiigs and to pence : So that the king had a fur- 
plus onlv oi'13,2.6 pounds 14 fliillings for the fup- 
port of his honleltoid ; ft>r Ins v ■•r<lr(ybe ; for the ex- 
pence of embalfics; and other articles. This fum 
was nowl'e ruflieiuii; 11 was rherefure oblmcd to 

i I 

have fiecpient u.cf'.uije parliamenmry fupplies, 
and was ihus, even in time peace, not altogether 
inde]K’t)dem of his people. Bid wars were attended 
with a g’v.tr ex]>cncc, which ti- i'licr the prince’s or¬ 
dinary rcrenue, n.-r file extraordinary I'upplies, were 
able to bear ; and the l'overei'>ii \ ■ always reduced 

I ^ 

to nianv miferaMe fhifts, in -uer to make any lolc- 

0 ^ 

rable l';gi;r^ in lie coinmcniv borrowed mo¬ 

ney !!•',■]-.i all qna.rters; lie pavned hi' jewels, and 
fometime;. ll'.e crov. ;i ilfeU '; lie ran in arrears to 
his army; ami he was often obiiged, noUvithftand- 
ing all theie cxp-ji.hi.. nts, to lloj) iii the miiid ot his 
career of victory, and to grant truces to tiic enemy. 
The high pa) vthich was given to foltliers agreed 
very ill with this low inccunc. All ilie extraordinary 
fupplies granted by parliament to Henry during 
the courfe of his reign, were only feven tenths and 
fifteenths, about 205,000 pounds' It is ealy tc* 
compute how foou this money mud be exhaufted 
by armies of 24,000 archers, and 6000 horfe ; when 
each archer had fix-pence a day and c;ich hvirfe- 
man two riiillings The molt fpicndid luccelfes 
proved commonly fruitlefs, whdi fupported by 
fo poor a revenue ; and the debts tind dilliculties 
which the king tlierelv,’ incurrccl made Itim pay dear 
for his victories. The civil admiiiillration like- 

* Rymer, vol. >:.p. 190. * Parl'aniciil.iry Iliflory, vol. ii. 

p. l 58 . 

“ It appears from rnny pafTicrcs of Kymer, particularly vol. ix- 
p. 158. h'-t the pa'd ao mirks a year for an au-Iier, whieh is a 
good deal above ilL-Hencc .1 d.’v. The price had rifen, a:? h natu¬ 
ral, by raifin^^ tl.c dLi»..iniiutiu;i of money. 
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yilc, even in lime of peace, could never be very re- C H A p. 
iiul-.ir, where the government was fo ill enabled to 

iupport itielf. Henry, till within a year of his death, ' i4ia, 
owed debts which he had contrafted when prince of 
Wales It was in vain that the parliament pre-^ 
tended to retrain him from arbitrary pradlices, when 
he was reduced to fuch neceflitics. Though the 
vigltt of le\ ying purveyance, for inftance, had been 
exprcl'siy guarded againft by the Great Charter itfelf, 
and was frequently complained of by the commons, 
it was found abfolutcly impracticable to abolifh it j 
and the p/arliament at length, fubmitting to it as a 
legal prerogative, contented themlelves with enadt- 
ing lav. s to limit and confine it. The duke of Glo- 
et Iter, in the reign of Richard II, poffefied a reve¬ 
nue of 60,000 crow'ns (about 30,000 pounds a year 
of our prefv-ut mf)nev), as we letfrn from Froiffard *, 
u!)(! wa>, evU)ieqiientiy, richer than the king himfelf, 
if dl ehcuir'ii.ai.ces be e.ulv confidered. 

I i is rui'Uirkable, that the e.itv of Calais alone was 

0 

:ip rr.iiu.il i xpejice to the crown of 19,1 fg pounds ; 
thati.s, above a tliird of the common charge of the 
goVLTimuent in time of pence. This fortrefs was of 
1.0 iJc to ilte defence of England, and only gave that 
kiiv Ji nn an inlet to annoy Trance. Ireland coft two 
tli, Liiand pounds a year, over and above its own re¬ 
venue ; Avhich was certainly very low. Every thing 
^onl'pires to give us a very mean idea of the Hate of 
Europe in ihofe ages. 

From the molt early times, till the reign of 
Edward 111. the dencunination of money had never 
been altered : A p' und fteriing was ftill a pound 
ftoy; that is, about three pounds of our prefent 
motley. That conqueror was the firfl that inno¬ 
vated in this important article. In the twentieth 
of his reign he coined twenty-two Ihillings from 


Rymer, vol. x. p. 114. 

'■'’1. X. p nj. 


* Liv. iv. chap. 85. r Rymer, 

a pound 
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G H A P. a pound troy; in his twenty-feventh year he coined 
j twenty-five fhillings. But Ilenry V. who w'as alfo 
i4»a. 3 conqueror, railed Hill farther the denomination, 

and coined thirty Ihillings from a pound troy ^: 
His revenue, therefore, muft have been about 
110,000 pounds of our prefent money; and, by 
the cheapnefs of provifions, was equivalent to above 
330,000 pounds. 

None of the princes of the houfe of Lancallcr 
ventured to impofe taxes without confent of par¬ 
liament : Their doubtful or bad title became fo far 
of advantage to the conllitution. The rule was 
then fixed, and could not fafely be broken after* 
wards, even by more abfolute princes. 

^ Fleetwood's Chronicon Preciofum, p. 5^* 
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Government during the minority - State of France 

• - Miliic'ry operations - Battle of Vcrncuil 

——Siege of Orleans — - ’The maid of Orleans 

— The Jiege of Orleans raifed - The king tf 

France crowned at Rheims——Prudence of the 
duke of Bedford - Execution of the maid of Or¬ 
leans - DefcBion of the duke of Burgundy-- 

Death of the duke of Bedford*-^—Decline of the 

Eny^iijh in France - Truce with France —— 

Marriage of the king with Margaret of Anjou 

- - Murder of the duke of Glocejier - State of 

France — Renewal of the war with'France - 

The Englijh expelled France. 

D uring therelpns of the I-ancaftrian princes, chap. 

the authority of parliament feems to have been . . 

more confirmed, and the privileges of the people 
more regarded, than during any former period; and 
the two preceding kings, though men of great fpi- ins^hemf- 
rit and abilities, abftained from fuch exertions of nority, 
prerogative, as even weak princes, whofe title was 
undil'puted, were tempted to think they might 
venture upon with impunity. The long minority, 
of which there w'^as now the profpedl:, encouraged 
ftill farther the lords and commons to extend their 
influence; and without paying much regard to the 
verbal dellination of Henry V. they aifumed the 
power of giving a new arrangement to the whole 
adminiltration. They declined altogether the name 
ofw'ith regard to England: They appointed 

• the 
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the duke of Bedford pnic^fer or guardian of that 
kinj^dom, a title which they fuppofed to imply lefs 
auihoriiy: They invefted the duke of Glocefter 
with the fame dignity during the abfence of his 
elder brother *: And, in order to limit the power 
of both thefe princes, they appointed a council 
without v'hofe advice and apprtjbation no ineafure 
of importance could be determined \ The perfon 
and education of the inlant prince was corc.riitted 
to Henry Beaufort, biihop of Winchefter, his great 
uncle, and the legitimated fon of John (ji Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaflcr ; a prelate who, as his family 
fould never have any preterTions to the crown, 
might fafely, they thought, be intnd^ed with that 
important charge". Tiie two pririccs, the dukes 
of Bedford and Gloccifcr, v’ho feemed injured by 
this plan of government, yet, beiiig perl'ons of 
great integtity and honour, acquiefeed in any ap¬ 
pointment wliich tended to give fecurity to the 
public; and as the wars in France appeared to 
be the objedt of greateft moment, they avoided 
every difpute which might throw an obllacle in the 
way of foreign conquefls. 

WiiiiN the date of affairs between tlie Englifli 
and French kings was confidered with a fuper- 
ficial eye, every advantage feemed to be on the 
fide of the former; and the total expulfion of 
Charles appeared to be an event which might 
naturally be expccled from the fuperior power of 
his competitor. Though Henry was yet in his 
infancy, the adminiftration was devolved on the 
duke of Bedford, the mofl; accomplifhed prince 
of his age; whofc experience, prudence, valour, 
and generofttv, qualified him for his high office, 
and enabled him both to maintain union among 
his friends, and to gain the confidence of his eiie- 


■ Rym<T, vol. X. p.»6i. Cotton, p, 564* 
« lial!, fol. Monflrekt. vol. ii p. 17. 


^ Cotton, p, 564* 
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mies. The whole power of England was at his chap. 
command: He was at the head of armies enured 
to victory: He was feconded by the moft renowned ^ 
generals of the age, the earls of Somerfet, Warwic, 
Salilbury, Suffolk., and Arundel, Sir John Talbot, 
and Sir John Faftolfc: And befides Guienne, the 
ancient inheritance of I'ingland, he was mafter of 
the capital, and of alinoft all the northern pro¬ 
vinces, which were well enabled to furniffi him 
with fupplies both of meti ami money, and to 
allifl and lupport his Engliffi forces. 

But Charles, notwithllanding ilie prefent infe¬ 
riority of his power, polfcded f)mc advantages, 
derived partly from his liimition, jiartly from* his 
perfonal character, which promited him fuccefs, 
and ferved, firlt to control, th»A to overbalance 
the fuperior force and ojnilence of his enemies, 
lie was the true and undoubted heir of the mo¬ 
narch v; All Frenchmen, who knew tlie inierefcs, 
or delired the independence oi tlielr ccmiilry, turned 
their eves towards him as its I'ole refource; Tho 
exclufioa given him by tlic imbecility of his hi¬ 
ther, and the forced or precipitate copfciit of the 
Itates, had plainly no validity; d’hat fpirit oi'iaition, 
v.hich had blinded the people, could not long hold 
ihain in fo groi's a dcluhon : 'i heir natiotial and in¬ 
veterate hatred againfl the Kn.gliih, the authors of 
all their calamities, nndt looti revive, and infpire 
them with indignaiioii at beading their necks under 
the yoke of tliat In.'iile people: Great nobles and 
princes, accuflomed to maintain an independence 
againlt their native fovereigns, would never endure 
a I’uhjeftion to llrangers: And though moft of the 
pnncea oli \Aood were, fmc.e t\ve \)alt\e of 
Azincoiir, detained prifoners in England, the inha¬ 
bitants of their demelhcs, their friends, their valfals, 
all declared a zealous attachment to the king, and 
exerted thcmfelves in refifting the violence of fo¬ 
reign invaders. 

Cli.ARLES 
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Charles himfelf, though only in his twentieth 
year, was of a chara^er well calculated to become 
the objeft of thefe benevolent fentiments; and, 
perhaps, from the favour which naturally attends 
youth, was the more likely, on account of his 
tender age, to acquire the good-will of his native 
fubjefts. He was a prince of the moft friendly and 
benign difpofition, of eafy and familiar manners, 
and of a juft and found, though not a very vigorous 
underftanding. Sincere, generous, affable, he en¬ 
gaged, from affeftion, the fervices of his followers, 
even while his low fortunes might make it their 
intereft to defert him ; and the lenity of his temper 
could pardon in them thofe fallies of difeontent to 
which princes in his fituation are fo frequently ex- 
pofed. The love,, of pleafure often fed need him 
into indolence; but, ainidft all his irregularities, 
the goodnefs of his heart ftill ihone forth ; and, by 
exerting at intervals his courage and activity, he 
proved, that his general remilfnefs proceeded not 
from the want, either of a juft fpirit of ambition, or 
of perfonal valour. 

Though the virtues of this amiable prince lay 
fome time in obfeurity, the duke of Bedford knew 
that his title alone made him formidable, and that 


every foreign afliftance w'ould be requilite, ere an 
Englifti regent could hope to complete the conqueft 
of France; an enterprise which, however it might 
feem to be much advanced, was ftill expofed to 
many and great difficulties. I’he chief circum- 
ftance which had procured to the Englilh all their 
prefent advantages was the refentment of the duke 
of Burgundy againft Charles; and as that prince 
feemed intent rather on gratifying his paffion than 
confulting his interefts, it w'as the more eafy for the 
regent, by demonftrations of refpedt and confidence, 
to retain him in the alliance of England. He bent 
therefore all his endeavours to that purpofe: He 
gave the duke ^very proof of friendftiip and regard; 

8 He 
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I le even offered him the regency of France, which chap. 
Philip declined; And that he might corroborate . ^ 

national connexions by private ties, he concluded 14^^ 
his own marriage with the princefs of Burgundy, 
which had been ftipulated by the treaty of Arras. 

Being fenfible, that next to the alliance of Bur- 1443. 
gundy, the friendfliip of the Duke of Britanny was 
of che greatelt importance towards forwarding the 
E'nglilh conquefts ; and that, as the provinces of 
Fiance, already fubdued, lay between the domi¬ 
nions of thefe two princes, he could never hope for 
any ff-curify, without preferving his connexions 
with them ; he was very intent on ffrengthening 
hin i'eir alfo from that quarter. The duke of Bri¬ 
tain-v, having received many jult reafons of dif- 
plea^ iire from the minifters of Chiu'les, hud already 
accciied to the treaty of Troye, and had, with other 
vaffals of the crown, done homage to Henry V. in 
quality of heir to the kingdom: But as the regent 
knew, tliat the duke was much governed by his 
brother, the count of Richemont, he endeavoured 
to fix his friendfiiip, by paying court and doing 
fervices to this haughty and ambitious prince. 

Arthur, count of Richemont, had been taken 
prifoner at the battle of Aziiicour, had been treated 
with great indulgence by the late king, and had 
even been permitted on his parole to take a journey 
into Britanny, where the ilate of affairs required 
his prefence. The death of that victorious mo¬ 
narch happened before Richemont’s return; and 17th Apr. 
this prince pretended, that, as his word was given 
perfonally to Henry V. he was not bound to fulfil 
it towards his fon and fucceffor; A chicane which 
the regent, as he could not force him to compli¬ 
ance, deemed it prudent to overlook. An inter¬ 
view was fettled at Amiens between the dukes of 
Bedford, Burgundy, and Britanny, at which the 
count of Richemont w’as alfo prefentThe alli- 


* IIjll, fol, 84. Moflftrelct, vol, i. p. 4- Stgwe, p. 364. 
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ance was renewed between thefe princes: And th^j 
regent perfuaded Philip to give in marriage to 
Richemont his eldcfl fifter, widow of the dcccal'ed 
dauphin, Lewis, the elder brother of Charles. 'I'hus 
Arthur was connefted both with the regent and the 
duke of Burgundy, and feemed engaged by intereil 
to profecute the fame obje<i:tj in forw'arding the 
fuccefs of the Knglifli arms. 

While the vigilance ot the duke of Bedford wa? 
employed in gaining or confirming thefe- allies, 
whofe vicinity rendered them fo important, hi: did 
not overlook the (late ol more remote countries. 
The duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, had died ; 
and his power had devolved on Murdac, his fun, 
a prince of a weak underlhinding and indoletit dif- 
pofition ; who, fiir from poCeiling the talents re- 
quifite for the government of- that fierce people, 
was not even able to luaiiitain authcr’:!\ in his own 
family, or rcflrain the petulance and infoience ot 
his fons. .The ardour of the Scots to Icrvc in 
France, where Charles treated them w-ith great 
honour and dillinclion, and where the regent’s bro¬ 
ther enjoyed the dignity of conllable, broke out 
afrelli under this feeble admiiiiilration : New fuc- 
cours daily came over, and filled the armies of the 
French king: "J’he earl of Douglas coiuhided a re¬ 
inforcement of 5000 men to his afliftance : And it 
was jullly to be dreaded that the Scots, by com¬ 
mencing open hoftilities in the north, would oc- 
cafion a diverfion flill more confidcrable of the 
Englilh power, and would eafe Charles, in part, of 
that load by which he was at prefenr fo grievoufly 
opprefled. The duke of Bedford, therefore, per¬ 
fuaded the Englilh council to form an alliance with 
James their prifoner; to free that prince from his 
long captivity; and to connetl: him with England 
by marrying him to a daughter of the carl of Somer- 
fet and couiln of the young king ^ As the Scottilh 

* Hall, lul, Stowe, p. 364- Grafton, p. 501. 
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regent, tired of his prefent dignity, which he Vm ^ 
not able to fupport, was now become entirely fincere 
in his applications for James’s liberty j the treaty was *^* 3 . 
foon concluded j a ranfom of forty thoufand pounds 
was ftipulated ^; and the king of Scots was reftored 
to the throne of his anceftors, and proved, in his 
Ihort reign, one of the moft illuftrious princes, that 
had ever governed that kingdom. He was mur¬ 
dered, in 1437, by his traitcrous kinfman the earl 
of Athole. His affections inclined to the fide of 
France; but the Englifh had never reafon, during 
his life-time, to complain of any breach of the neu¬ 
trality by Scotland. 

But the regent was not fo much employed* in Military 
thefc political negociations as to negleCl the opera- operation*, 
tions of war, from which alone h^ could hope to 
fucceed in expelling the French monarch. Though 
the chief feat of Charles’s power lay in the fouthern 
provinces beyond the Loire ; his partifans were pof- 
felfed of fome fortrefles in the northern, ^ind even in. 
the neighbourhood of Paris; and it behoved the 
duke of Bedford firft to clear thefe countries from 
the enemy, before he could think of attempting 
more diftant conquefts. The caftle of Dorfoy was 
taken, after a fiege of fix w’eeks : That of Noyelle 
and the town of Riie in Picardy underwent the fame 
fate: Pont fur Seine, Vertus, Montaigu, were fub- 
jeded by the Englilh arms : And a more confidera- 
ble advantage was foon after gained by the united 
forces of England and Burgundy. John Stuart, 
conftable of Scotland, and the lord of Eftiflac, had 
formed the fiege of Crevant in Burgundy: The 
earls of Salifbury and Suffolk, with the count of 
Toulongeon, were fent to its relief: A fierce and 
well-difputed action enfued: The Scots and French 
>vere defeated: The conftable of Scotland, and the 
count of Ventadour, were taken prifoners: And 
above a thoufand men, among whom was fir 

f Rymcr. vol. x. p. aoo- 346. 
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William Tlamiltoiij were left on the field of bat¬ 
tleThe taking oi'Gaillon upon the Seine, arid 
of hi Charitc upon the Loire, was the fruit of thfa 
viclary: And as this latter place opened an entrance 
into the foulhern province'?, the acquifition of it ap¬ 
peared on that account of tlie greater importance to 
the diihe of Bedtord, and Iceined to promife a fuc- 
ccfsful iilue to the war. 

T;:;- more Charles was threatened with an inva- 
fion in thole provinces which adhered to him, the 
more neeellary it became that he fhould retain pof- 
felhon ol every fortrels which he ftill held within 
the quarters of the enemy. I’he duke of Bedford 
had bclicged in peri'on, during the fpace of three 
monihs, the town of Yvri in Normandy; and the 
brave governor, unable to make any longer defence, 
was obliged to capitulate ; and he agreed to furren- 
der the town, if, before a certain term, no relief ar¬ 
rived. Charles, informed of thefe conditions, de¬ 
termined to make an attempt for faving the place. 
He collected, with fome difficulty, an army of 
14,000 men, of whom one half were Scots ; and he 
fent them tliithcr under the command of the earl of 
Buchan, conftable of France ; who was attended by 
the earl of Douglas his countrvman, the duke of 
Alcnfon, the marcfchal de la I'kiycttc, the count of 
Aumale, and the via- >unt of Narbonne. When the 
conftable arrived within a few leagues of Yvri, he 
found that he was come too late, and that the place 
was already fuiTcndercd. lie immediately turned 
TO the left, and fat down before Verneiiil, w'hichthe 
inhabitants, in mite of the garrifon, delivered up to 
himBuchan might now liave returned in fafety, 
and with the glory of making an acquifition no Ids 
impcjrtamt than the place which he was fent to re¬ 
lieve ; Jiut hearing of Bedford’s approach, he called 
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a council of war, in order to deliberate concerning CHAP* 
the conduft which he fhould hold in tins emergence. 

The wiCcr part of the council dec! ircd for a ret-eat; 
and reprefented, that aH the pail: niisforfunes of the 
French had proceeded from their raihnefs in giving 
battle when no neceflity obliged them; that this 
army was the laft refource of the king, ai.d the only 
Jelcnce of the few provinces which reiviaincd to 
him ; and that every real'on invited him to crrjbrace 
cautious meafures, which might leave time ior his 
fubjedls to return to a feidie of their duty, and give 
leifure for difeord to arife among his enemies, who, 
being united Ity no common band of inrerelt or mo¬ 
tive of aliiance, could not long ])erfcvere irt tl;cir 
aniinofity againft him. Ail ihele prudential confi- 
derations were overborne by a vain point of honour 
Tiot to turn their backs to the enemy ; and tliey 
refolved to await the arrival of the duke of Bed¬ 
ford. 

The numbers were nearly equal In this a&i m t -rih Av^r 
and as the long continuance of war had introduced it-'itie or 
dii'cipline, which h )wever img-erfect, fuhiced to 
maintain lorne appearance of ord.r in ftieji i'mall 
armies the battle was fierce, ami well li bitte'd, a;td 
attended wnth bloodlhcd on b;ah lidc':. I hc con- 
flable drew up his forces uiKUrthewulb crVcrneuil, 
and refolved to abide the attack of the er.et ry : But 
the impatience of the vifeount of Narbor.ne, who 
advanced precipitately, and oblige: ! the whole line 
to follow hitn in fome hurry and confufion, was the 
caufe of the inisfortime which eafued. Tlie Fnglilh 
archers, fixing their palifadoes before tliem, accord¬ 
ing to their ufual cuitoin, fent a volley of arrow’s 
aniidfl the thickell of the French army ; and though 
beaten from their ground, and obliged to take Ihslter 
among the baggage, they foon rallied, and conti¬ 
nued to do great execution upon the enemy. The 
duke of Bedford, meanwhile, at the head of the 
men at arms, made impreflion on the French, broke 
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CHAP, their ranks, chafed them off the field, and rendered 
the vi<5tory entirely complete and decifive *. The 
conftable himfelf perifhed in battle, as well as the 
carl of Douglas and his fon, the counts of Aumale, 
Tonnerre, and Ventadour, with many other confi- 
derable nobility. The duke of Alenfon, the ma- 
rcfchal de la Fayette, the lords of Gauccur and 
Mortemar, were taken prifoners. ITiere fell about 
four thoufand of the French, and fixteen hundred 
of the Englifti; a lofs efteemed, at that time, fo 
unufual on the fide of the vidfors, that the duke of 
Bedford forbad all rejoicings for his fuccefs. Ver» 
jieiiil was furrendered next day by capitulation 
The condition of the king of France now appear¬ 
ed very terrible, and almoft defperate. He had loft 
the flower of his army and the braveft of his nobles 
in this fatal adtion: He had no refource either for 
recruiting or fubfifting his troops: He wanted mo¬ 
ney even for his perlbnal fubfiftence; and though 
all parade of .a court was baniflied, it was with dif¬ 
ficulty he could keep a table, fupplied with the 
plaineft neceflaries, for himfelf and his few follow'- 
ers: Every day brought him intelligence of fome 
lofs or misfortune : Towns which were bravely de¬ 
fended were obliged at laft to furrender for want of 
relief or fupply : He faw his partifans entirely chafed 
from all the provinces which lay north of the Loire: 
And he expeded foon to lofe, by the united efforts 
of his enemies, all the territories of which he had 
hitherto continued raafter; when an incident hap¬ 
pened which faved him on the brink of ruin, and 
loft the Englifh fuch an opportunity for completing 
their conquefts as they never afterwards were able to 
recal. 

•V 

* Ja^ueline, countefs of Hainault and Holland, 
and heir of thefe provinces, had efpoufed John duke 


» Hall, fol. $$, jOr Monftrelct, voL ii, p* 15, Stowe, p» 3(5* 
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of Brabant, coufin-german to the duke of Burgun- c HA P. 
Hy; but having made this choice from the ufiial 
motives of princes, fhe foon found reafon to repent '^14. 
of the unequal alliance. She was a princefs of a 
mafculine fpirit and uncommon underltanding; the 
duke of Brabant was of a fickly complexion and 
weak mind: She was in the vigour of her age ; he 
had only reached his fifteenth year: Thefe caufes 
had infpired her with fuch contempt for her huf- 
band, which foon proceeded to antipathy, that ftie 
determined to diflblve a marriage, where, it is pro¬ 
bable, nothing but the ceremony had as yet inter¬ 
vened. The court of Rome was commonly very 
open to applications of this nature, when feconded 
by power and money ; but, as the princefs forefaw 
great oppofition from her hufbuhd’s relations, and 
was impatient to effeflt her purpofe, {he made her 
efcape into England, and threw herfelf under the 
proieftion of the duke of Glocefler. That prince, 
with many noble qualities, had the defe£l of being 
governed by an impetuous temper and vehement 
paffions; and he was rafltly induced, as well by the 
charms of the countefs herfelf, as by the profped of 
poffefling her rich inheritance, to offer himfelf to 
her as a hufband. Without waiting for a papal dif- 
peniation; without endeavouring to reconcile the 
duke of Burgundy to the meafure, he entered into 
a contrafl of marriage with Jaqueline, and immedi¬ 
ately attempted to put himfelf in poffellion of her 
dominions. Philip was difguftecl with fo precipitate 
a condudt; He relented the injury done to the duke 
of Brabant, his near relation: He dreaded to have 
the Englilh eftabliflied on all fides of him : And he 
forefaw the confequences which muft attend the ex- 
tenfive and uncontrolled dominion of that nation, 
if, before the full fettlement of their power, they in- 
fultcd and injured an ally, to whom they had already 
been fo much indebted, and who was ftill fo necef- 
fary for fupporting them in their farther progrefs. 

He encouraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to 
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CHAP, make rcTiilancc: He engaged many of Jaqueline's 
^ fubjeds to adhere t<i that prince: He himfelf 
>4s.}. marched troops to his fupport; An.d as the duke of 
Clocelter ftil! perl'evcred in his purpole, a lharp war 
was fuJdenly kindled in the 1.) v countries. The 
quarrel Ibrnt became p.i.rloi.al as well as political. 
The Enrliih prince wrote to the duke of Burgun¬ 
dy, coinplaiuieg of the cppoh.ion made to his pre- 
tenfions; and though, in the main, he employed 
amicable terms in his letter, he took notice ot fome 
fall'chcods into which, he faid, Philip had been be- 
Jrayed during the courfe of th.efe tranladions. This 
unguarded e\preirion was highly relented: The 
duke of Burgundy inl'iilcd that he flrould retrad it; 
And mutual challenges and defiances palled between 
them on this occaftuu 

Ttf^; duke of Bedford could cafily forefee the bad 
effeets of fo ijl-tiincd and imprudent a quarrel. All 
the fuccuurs which he expebled from Tngland, and 
wl'-ich were'fo nectlTary in this critical emergence, 
were intercepted by his brother, and employed in 
Holland anel Hninault: The foiccs of the duke of 
Burgundy, which he all'o depended on, were divert¬ 
ed by the fame wars: And, befidcs this double lofs, 
he was in hmninent danger of alienating, for ever, 
that confederate, whoie irlendfliip tvas of the utmoll 
importance, ^pd whom the lal.c king had enjoined 
him, with his dying breath, to gratify by every 
mark of regard and attachment. He reprefented 
all ihcfe topics to the duke (>f Gloceftcr: He en- 
deavoured to jnitigaie the rAtntment of the duke 
of Burgundy: Jle hitcrpofed with his good offices 
het’aeen thele princes: But was not fuccefsful in 
. ^any of his endeavours j and he found that the impe- 
‘'tuofity of his brother’s temper was Hill the chief ob- 
/lacle to all accommodation For this reafon, in- 
jltcad of pufiiing the victory gained at Verncuil, he 
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iounJ liimfelf obliged to take a journey into Eng- C IIA P. 
land, and to try, by his counhls and authority, to 
moderate the meafures of the dulte <.;f GloceiUr. 

Therk had iikcwife broken out fonie ditlerences 
among thcEnglifh miniflry, which had im-cceded 
to great extremities, and which required the regent’s 
j)rei’cnce to compoi'e them ddic biiliop of Win- 
ciiefter, to whom tlie cure of the king’s perfon and 
education had been entrufled, was a prelate of great 
capacity ami experience, but of an intriguing and 
dangerous charaefer; and as he afpired to the 
government of afiairs, he had continual dii'putcs 
with his nephew the proteclor ; and he gained Ire- 
quent advantages over the vehement and iinp#)iitic 
t. '.nperof that prince. ']'he duke of Bedford eni- 
j'/kAed the aurhoritv of parliament to reconcile 
ihr:n ; and thefe rivals were obhgtd to prumife, be- 
ierc that alkmbly, tluit they would bury all quar- 
rJs in ('blivion . 'fiine alfo feemed to open expe¬ 
dients for eompofmg tl'.e eiiflereiice with the duke 
c£ Bargund). The credit of that prince had pro- 
eared a bull from the pope ; by which not only 
Jarpieline’s contract with tlic duke of Glocellcr was 
annallcd ; but It was alfo declared, that even in cafe 
of the tluke of Brabant’s death, it fliould never be 
lawful for her to crpoulc the I’inglilh prince. 
Humphrey, defpairing of fuccefs, married another 
lady of infeikn- rank, who lud li\cd fome time with 
him as his millrefs 'i’he duke of Brabant died j 
and his widow, bcfc.re die could recover poiTcIlioii 
ol her dom’nit)ns, vvas ubligcd to declare the duke 
of Burgundy her heir, in caic Ihe Ihould die without 
ia'ue, and to promife itcver to marry without his 
cujifeuc. But thourh the allair was thus terminated 
to the fatisfadliou of I'uiiip, it left a dilagrccablc 
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CHAP, imprcffion on his mind: It excited an extreme 
jealoufy of the Englilh, and opened his eyes to his 
S41S. interefts: And as nothing but his animofity 

againft Charles had engaged him in alliance with 
them, it counterbalanced that paffion by another of 
the fame kind, which, in the end, became preva¬ 
lent, and brought him back, by degrees, to his na¬ 
tural connexions with his family and his native 
country. 

About the fame time the duke of Britanny be¬ 
gan to withdraw himfelf from the Englilh alliance. 
His brother, the count of Richemont, though con- 
ne£led by marriage with the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bedford, was extremely attached by inclination to 
the French intereft; and he willingly hearkened to 
all the advances itkich Charles made him for ob¬ 
taining his friendlhip. The llafF of conftable, va¬ 
cant by the earl of Buchan’s death, was offered 
him; and, as his martial and ambitious temper af- 
pired to the command of armies, which he had in 
vain attempted to obtain from the duke of Bedford, 
he not only accepted that office, but brought over 
his brother to an alliance with the French monarch. 
The new conftable, having made this one change in 
his meafures, firmly adhered, ever after, to his 
engagements with France. Though his pride and 
violence, which would admit of no rival in his 
mafter’s confidence, and even prompted him to af- 
fallinate his other favourites, had fo much difgufted 
Charles, that he once banilhed him the court, and 
refufed to admit him to his prefence, he ftill afted 
with vigour for thefervice of that monarch, and ob¬ 
tained, at laft, by his perfeverance, the pardon of all 
„ paft offences. 

In this fituation the duke of Bedford, on his re¬ 
turn, found the affairs of France, after palling eight 
months in England. The duke of Burgundy was 
much difgufted. The duke of Britanny had en¬ 
tered into engagements with. Charles, and had 

done 
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done homage to that prince for his dutchy. The 
French had been allowed to recover from the afto- 
ni/hment into which their frequent difafters had 
thrown them. An incident too had happened, which 
fcrved extremely to raife their courage. The earl 
of Warwic had belieged Montargis with a fmall ar¬ 
my of three thoufand men, and the place was reduced 
to extremity, when the bailard of Orleans undertook 
to throw relief into it. This general, who was na¬ 
tural fon to the prince alfaiUnated by the duke of 
Burgundy, and who was afterwards created count 
ofDunois, conduced a body of fixteen hundred 
men to Montargis ; and made an attack on the ene¬ 
my’s trenches with fo much valour, prudence, • and 
good fortune, that he not only penetrated into the 
place, but gave a fevere blow to.the Englifti, and 
obliged Warwic to raife the fiege This was the 
firfl fignal adlion that raifed the fame of Dunois, and 
opened him the road to thofe great honours which 
he afterwards attained. 

But the regent, foon after his arrival, revived 
the reputation of the Englilh arms, by an important 
enterprife which he happily atchieved. He Ibcretly 
brought together, in feparate detachments, a conli- 
derable army to the frontiers of Britanny ; and fell 
fo unexpeftedly upon that province, that the duke, 
unable to make rehllance, yielded to all the terms 
required of him; He renounced the French alli¬ 
ance ; he engaged to maintain the treaty of Troye ; 
he acknowledged the duke of Bedford for regent of 
France; and promifed to do homage for his dutchy 
to king HenryAnd the Englifli prince, having 
thus freed himfelf from a dangerous enemy who lay 
behind him, refolved on an undertaking which, if 
fuccefsful, would, he hoped, call the balance between 
the two nations, and prepare the way for the hnai 
conqueft of France. 

« Monftrelet, vol. ii. p. 3», 33. IlolUnglhed, p. 557. 
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Tui: city cf Orleans was i'o fituatcd between the 
proviiiccj commanded by Henry, and ihofe poil'elied 
by Charles, tliat it t)pei;ecl an ealv entrance to either ; 
and as the duke of liedford intended to make a 'Treat 
eiiort lor peiiotranaig into the loath of frajice, it 
be]iG\ed him to begin Avidi iliis p’.ace, ^\]'lieh, in the 
preieiit circunTiuiiiees, \v;is become the r.i<hl ii.tport- 
ant ip. die kingdom, lie committed the conduct 
of the exiterprife to the carl of baliibury, who had 
newly brought him a reinforcement of fix thouland 
men from England, and m ho had much difiinguillicd 
himfelf, by his abilities, during the courfe of the 
prefent war. Salifburv, pafiing the Loire, made 
himfelf mailer of fcveral final I places, which fur- 
rounded Orleans on that lidc “; and as his intentions 
were thereby known, the French king ufed every 
expedient to fujijdy the city with a garrifon and pro- 
vifioiis, and enable it to maintain a long and obllinate 
ficge. The lord of Gaucour, a brave and experienced 
captain, was appointed governor: Many OlHcers of 
dillinction threw themfelves into the place : The 
troops which tliey co:iduclcd were enured to war, and 
were deterniiiicd to make the moll obllinate rdill- 
ance: And even the inhabitanis, difeiplined by the 
long ccniinuance of liollilities, w'cre well qualified, 
in their own (Icieiice, to fecond tlie efforts of the 
moll veteran forces. The eyes of ail Eurojie were 
turned tow ards tiiis feene; wlicre, it was rcafonably 
fappofed, the Fn ueh were to make their lafl flanJ 
f or maintaining tlie indtpenuence of their monarchy 
and the right.s of theii fovereign. 

'Fhc earl t)l Saiillmr) at lull ap-proaclied the place 
with an army, which confiltcd only of ten tlioul'and 
men •, and not being able, with fo fimill a force, to 
invdt fo great a citv, that comnumdeJ a bridge 
pver ihe Loire, he Ihuioned himleh'on the fouthern 
fide touaids Soloene, leaving the other, towards the 
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BeauiTe, ftill open to the enemy. He there attacked C H a p. 
the i'ojtificiitions which guarded the entrance to the 
bridge; and, after an obhinate refiftance, he carried ,448, 
feveral of them: But was himfelf killed by a cannon 
ball as he was taking a view of the enemy ‘. The earl 
of Sud’olk hiccecded to the command; and being re¬ 
inforced v.'irh great numbers of Englilh and Burgun¬ 
dians, he puffed the river with the main body of his 
army, and invefled Orleans on the other fide. As it 
wa;. now the depth of winter, Snfl'olk, who found if 
difji'uli in that feafon to throw up entrench T.ents all 
around, contented himfelf, for the prefent. with croft¬ 
ing redioubts at diifevent diflances, w here his men were 
]o<.'ged in faiety, and were ready to intercept* the 
I’upplies which the enemy might attempt to throw 
into the piuoe. Though lie hjd fcvcral pieces of 
arLillory in Ins camp (and this is among the firfi 
fieges in Europe where cannon were found to be of 
inip(ntance), the art of engineering w'^as hitherto fo 
ini]>erfecl, that Suffolk truited more to famine than, 
to force tor fubduing the city ; and he purnofed in 
file fpiing to render tlie circumvallation more com¬ 
plete, by lirawing intronchments from one redoubt 
to another. Numberlefs feats of valour were per- 
fv )rmed both by the befiegers and befieged during 
the winter: Bold fallics were made, and repulfed 
with equal biddnefs: Convoys were fomotimes in- 
trt'duecd and often intercepted : The fupplies u'ere 
If ill unequal to the confumption of the place: And 
the I'.nglifh feemed daily, though ilowly, to be ad¬ 
vancing rim-ur Js the completion of their enterprife. 

Bu i- while Suffolk lay in this fituation, the French 1419. 
parties ravaged all the country around; and the be- 
liegcrs, who were obliged to draw their provifions 
from a dilfance, were th^etnfclves expofed to the dan¬ 
ger of want and famine. Sir John Faflollic was 
bringing up a large convoy of every kind of ftorcs. 


^ Hull, fol. lojf. Monftrelct, vol. ;i. p. 39, 
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CHAP, which he efcorted with a detachment of two thoufand 



five hundred men ; when he was attacked by a body 

of four thoufand French, under the command of the 

* . _ _ _ 

counts of Clermont and Dunois, Faftolffe drew up 
his troops behind the waggons; but the French 
generals, afraid of attacking him in that pofture, 
planted a battery of cannon againil him, which threw 
every thing into confufion, and would have infured 
them the vidory, had not the impatience of fome 


Scottifli troops, who broke the line of battle, brought 
on an engagement, in which Faftolffe was victorious. 
The count of Dunois was wounded ; and about five 


hundred French were left on the field of battle. 


This adtion, which was of great importance in the 
prefent conjundure, w^as commonly called the battle 
of Herrings ; becgiufe the convoy brought a great 
quantity of that kind of provifions, for the ufe of the 
Knglifli army during the Lent feafon ". 

Charles feemed now to have but one expedient 
for faving this city, which had been fo long invefted. 
The duke of Orleans, who was ftill prifoner in 
England, prevailed on the protedor and the council 
to confent that all his demefiics fliould be allowed 


to preferve a neutrality during the war, and fhould 
be fequeftered, for greater fecurity, into the hands 
of the duke of Burgundy. This prince, who was 
much lefs cordial in the Englifh interefts than for¬ 
merly, went to Paris, and made the propofal to the 
duke of Bedford ; but the regent coldly replied, 
That he was not of a humour to beat the bufties 


while others ran away with the game: An anfwer 
which fo difgufted the duke, that he recalled all the 
troops of Burgundy that aded in the fiege The 
place however was every day more and more clofely 
invefted by the Englifh; Great fcarciiy began already 


« Hall, fol. 106. Monflrclct, vol. ii- p. 41, 42. Stmvc, p. 369* 
Hollinglhed, p. 600. Rolyd. Virg. p. 465. Grafton, p. 53a. 
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to be felt by the garrifon and inhabitants: Charles, chap* 
in defpair of collecting an army which (hould dare 
to approach the enemy’s entrenchments, not only ,4*9. 
gave the city for loft, but began to entertain a very 
diimal profpeft with regard to the general ftate of 
his affairs. He faw that the country, in which he 
had hitherto, with great difficulty, fubfifted, would 
be laid entirely open to the invafion of a powerful 
and viftorious enemy j and he already entertained 
thoughts of retiring with the remains of his forces 
into Languedoc and Dauphiny, and defending him- 
felf as long as poffible in thofe remote provinces. 

But it was fortunate for this good prince, that, a$ 
he lay under the dominion of the fair, the women, 
whom he confulted, had the fpirit to fupport his 
fmking refolution in this defperate extremity. Mary 
of Anjou, his queen, a princefs 6f great merit and 
prudence, vehemently oppofed this meafure, which, 

Ihe forefaw, would difeourage all his partifans, and 
ferve as a general fignal for deferting a prince who 
feemed himfelf to defpair of fuccefs. His miftrefs 
too, the fair Agnes Sorel, who lived in entire 
amity with the queen, feconded all her remon- 
ftrances, and threatened that, if he thus pufillanimouf- 
ly threw away the feeptre of France, ffie would feek 
in the court of England a fortune more correfpond- 
ent to her willies. Love was able to roufe in the 
breaft of Charles that courage w'hich ambition had 
failed to excite: He rcfolved to difpute every inch 
of ground with an imperious enemy ; and rather to 
perilh with honour in the niidft of his friends, than 
yield inglorioully to his bad fortune: When relief 
was unexpededly brought him by another female of 
a very different charadler, who gave rife to one of 

the moft lingular revolutions that is to be met with 
in hiftory. 

In the village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, on The maid 
the borders of Lorraine, there lived a country girl ' 

of twenty.feven years of age, called Joan d’Arc, 

* who 
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^vho was fervant in a fmall inn, and who in that 
ftation had been accuflomed to tend the horfes of 
the guefts, to ride them without a faddle to the wa- 
teri' g-place, and to perform other offices, which, 
ill well-frequented inns, commonly fall to the lhare 
of the men-i'ervants This girl was of an irre-' 
proachable life, and had not hitherto been remarked 
for any nngularity ; wliether that ffie had met with 
no occafi>)ri to excite her genius, or that the un- 
Ikilful eyes of ihofc who converfed with her, had 
not been able to difeern her uncommon merit. It 


is eafy to imagine, that the prefent fituation of 
France was an interefting object even to perfons of 
the lowefl rank, and would become the frequent 
fubjeft of converfation: A young prince expelled 
his throne by the fedition of native fubjects, and by 
the arms of ftrangers, could not fail to move the 
companion of all his people whofe hearts were un¬ 
corrupted by fadion; and the peculiar charadler of 
Charles, fo llrongly inclined to friendfliip, and the 
tender paffions, naturally rendered him the hero of 
that fex whofe generous minds know no bounds in 
their auedions. I'he liege of Oilcans, the pro- 
grefs of the Englilli before that place, the great 
cliilrefs of the garrifon and inhabitants, the im¬ 
portance of faving this city and its br:ive defenders, 
had turned thither the public cyej and Joan, in¬ 
flamed by the general fentiment, was feissed with a 
wild dcTire of bringing relief to her fovereign in 
his prefent dillrelfes. Her unexperienced mind, 
working day and night on this favourite objecl, 
millook the impulfes of ji'djioii for heavenly in- 
fplratlons; and fhe fancied that flic faw vilions, 
and heard voices, exhorting her to re-cflablilli the 
throne of France, and to exptd the foreign invaders. 
An uncommon intrepidity of temper made her 
overlook all the dangers which might attend her in 


* Hall, fol. 107. Monftrclet, vol. ii. p. 4}. Grafton, p. 534; 
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fuch a path; ar.d thinking liorfelf declined by chap. 
Heaven to this office, fhe threw aiidc all chat balh- 
fulnefs and timidity fo natural to her lex, her 
vears, and her low ftation. She went to Vaucou- 
leur.s; procured admiffion to Baudricourt the go¬ 
vernor; informed him of her infpiratlons and in¬ 
tentions; and conjured him not to nogle£t the 
voice of God, who fpoke through her, but to fe- 
cond thofe heavenly revelations whicli impelled her 
to this glorious enterprife. Baudiicourt tieated her 
at firll with fome ncglccl;; but on her frequent re¬ 
turns to him, and importunate folicitalions, he began 
to remark fonicthing extraordinary in the maid, and 
was inclined, at all har^ards, to make fo eafy an ex¬ 
periment. It is uncertain whether this gentleman 
had difeernment enough to perceive that great ufe 
might be made with the vulgar*of fo uncommon 
an engine; or, what is more likely, in that cre¬ 
dulous age, was himfelt a convert to this vifionary: 

But he adopted at lalt the i'chemes of Joan ; and he 
gave her fome attendants, who conducted her to 
the French court, which at that time refidcd at 
Chinon. 

It is the bufmefs of hifrory to dir.inguiflr 
between the ■n'/iracukur, and the Tncrrrciuus ; to 
reject the fir it in ail narrations merc-iy profane 
and human; to doubt the fecond; and when 
obliged by unquedionabic tcilimcny, as in the 
prefent cai'e, to admit of I'omething extraordinary, 
to receive CiS little of it as is ccniidont with the 
known fa<Ets and cir cun'fiances. It is pretended, 
that Joan, immediati.ly on her admiinon, knew the 
king, though fhe had never feen his iacc before, 
and though he pnrpofely kept hinifclf in the crowd 
of courtiers, and Ixid laid afide every thing in his. 
drels and apparel which might diftinguiih him: 

That Ihe ofi'ered him, in the name of the fupreme 
Creator, to raife the liege of Orleans, and conduct 
him to Rheiins to be there crowned and anointed; 

• and 
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and on his exprefling doubts of her miflTion, re¬ 
vealed to him, before foinc fworn confidents, a fe- 
cret, which was unknown to all the world befide 
himfelf, and which nothing but a heavenly infpira- 
tion could have difeovered to her: And that fhe 
demanded, as the inftrument of her future vlftories, 
a particular fword which was kept in the church of 
St. Catharine of Fierbois, and which, though flbie 
had never fecn it, fhe deferibed by all its marks, 
and by the place in which it had long lain neg¬ 
lected y. This is certain, that all thefe miraculous 
ftorles were fpread abroad, in order to captivate the 
vulgar. The more the king and his minifters were 
determined to give into the illufion, the more feru- 
ples they pretended. An aflembly of grave doCtors 
and theologians cautioufly examined Joan’s miflion, 
and pronounced it* tmdoubted and fupcrnatural. She 
was lent to the parliament, then reliding at Poidiers; 
and was interrogated before that aflembly: The 
prefidents, the counfellors, who came perfuaded 
of her impofture, went away convinced of her in- 
Ipiration. A ray of hope began to break through 
that defpair in which the minds of all men were 
before enveloped. Heaven had now declared itfelf 
in favour of France, and had laid bare its out- 
ftretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. 
Few could diftinguilh between the impulfe of in¬ 
clination and the force of convidion; and none 
would fubmit to the trouble of fo difagreeable a 
fcrutiny. 

After thefe artificial precautions and prepara¬ 
tions had been for fome time employed, Joan’s re- 
quefis were at laft complied with: She was armed 
cap-a-pee, mounted on horfeback, and fliown in 
.that martial habiliment before the whole people. 
Her dexterity in managing her fteed, though ac¬ 
quired in her former occupation, was regarded as 

y Hall, fol. 107. Hallingfhed, p. 6oo. 
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proof of her uv\if\oo.; and fhe was recewed c 
vvdl'i the loudcff acclamations bv the fpectarors. 
Her fornicr occupation was oven denied: She was 
no longer the fervant of an inn : Site was converted 
info a li'.rUiier.kls, an empiov nent much more 
ii^reeablc r<i the inuMtination. i'o r.nd r her d.i!l 
more intcreiiin^;-, near ten years were fubliraCdcd 
f‘-(>in her ar;e; ami all t!;.-lein’mcnts of love and 
ol ihivalry were tims united to thclc ot enthufialin, 
in order to inlia-ne the iond fancy of the people 
viih prepofl'elHnns in her favour. 

^Vl(;N the enj;ine was thus dreffed up in full 
fplendour, it was determined to clhiy its lorcc atrainft 
the eju niy. Joan was lent to Blois, where a large 
com.ov wa; nreoared for the funuh' of Orleans' and 

^ • 5 A « « ^ 

an annv oi ten ihoufand men, under the command 
(;1 St. Severe, alllaubled to efeort it. She ordered 
all the foldiers to e()nfe!s thcmi'clves before they fet 
out on the enterprii'e : She baniihed from the camp 
ai! wniucii of bad tame She diiidi ed in her hands 
a coiil’ecrated banner; where the Siijmcme Being 
was reprefented grafping the globe i-f earth, and 
furroiinded with fin\.er de luces: And die infilted, 
in right of her ]iroph;.'tie rnii'i<.-ri, that the convoy 
Ihouki enter Or'eans bv the direcl road Irom the 

J 

line of Ecaulle : But tiie count of Hunois, un- 
v il'ir g to fubnvit llie rules of the military art to her 
iidinrations, ordered it to approach by the other 
lide of tile river, wh.erc, he knew, the weakeft part 
of ri.e I'nglilh army was ffationed. 

J^Jti vious to this attempt, the maid had written 
to the regent, and to the Englilli generals before 
Orleans, commanding them, in the name of the 
omnipotent CreaSir, by whom flic was coramif- 
fioned, immediately to raife the fiegc, and to eva¬ 
cuate France; and menacing them with divirie 
vengeance in cafe of their difohedieiice. All the 
Fnglifh affcclcd to fpcak with derifion of the maid, 
and of her heavenly comniiliion; and laid, th.tt 
VoL. HI. L - . the 
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CHAP, the French king was now indeed reduced to a 
forry pafs when he had recourfe to fuch ridiculous 
1435). expedients: But they felt their imagination fecretly 
flruck with the vehement perfuafion which pre¬ 
vailed in all around them; and they waited with 
an anxious expeftation, not unmixed with horror, 
for the iffuc of thefe extraordinary preparations. 

As the convoy approached the river, a 
fally was made by the garrifon on the fide of 
Beaufle, to prevent the Kngiilh general from fend- 
29thApnl. Jfjg any detachment to the other fide : 'I’he pro- 
vifions were peaceably embarked in boats, which 
the inhabitants of Orleans had fent to receive them : 
The maid covered with her troops the embark¬ 
ation : Suftblk did not venture to attack her: 
And the French general carried back the army in 
fafety to Blois ; an* alteration of ail'airs which was 
already vifible to all the world, and winch had a 
proportional elFecl on the minds of both parties. 

The maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed in 
her military garb, and difplaying her confecrated 
ftandard; and was received as a celeltial deliverer 
by all the inhabitants. They now believed them- 
felves invincible under her influence ; and Dunois 
himfelf, perceiving fuch a mighty alteration both in 
friends and foes, confeiited that the next convoy, 
which was expefted in a few days, fhould enter by 
4thMay. the fide of Beaulfe. The convoy approached: Ko 
fign of refiftance appeared in the befiegers : I'hc 
waggons and troops paflTed without Interruption be¬ 
tween the redoubts of the Englifli: A dead filcnce 
and aftonifhment reigned among thofe troops, 
formerly fo elated with victory, and fo fierce for the 
combat. 

The earl of Suffolk was in a fituation very un- 
•, Aiifual and extraordinary, and which might well con- 
^ found the man of the greateft capacity and firmefl 
-. temper. He faw his troops overawed, and ftrongly 
^mpreflisd with the idea of a divine influence 

. 7 accom- 
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accompanying the maid. Inftead of baniflilng ihcfe 
vain terrors by hurry, and aftion, and war, he 
waited till the foldiers fhould recover from the 
panic ; and he thereby gave leifure for thofe pre- 
pofleflions to fink ftill deeper into their minds, 
'fhe military maxims which are prudent in com¬ 
mon cafes, deceived him in thel’e unaccountable 
events. The Englifii felt their courage oaunted 
and overwhelmed; and thence inferred a divine 
vengeance hanging over them. 'I'he French drew 
the fame inference from an ina-.'Hviiy fo new and 
unexpected. Every circumftance was now reverfed 
in the opinions of men, on which all depends: 
The fpirit refulting from a long courfe of ihiin- 
ternipted fuccefs was on a fiidden transferred from 
the vidors to the vanquifhed. . .♦ 

The maid called aloud, that the garrifon fliould 
remain no longer on the delenuve; and fiie pro- 
mifed her followers the alfillance of heaven in 
attacking thofe redoubts of the enemy which had 
fo long kept them in awe, and which they had 
never hitherto dared to infulr. The gC'.:ra!s fe- 
conded her ardour : An attack was made on one 
redoubt, and it proved fuccefsful ‘: All the Eng- 
lifh who defended the entrenchments were put to 
the fword, or taken prifoners: And Sir John Talbot 
himfelf, who had drawn together, from the other 
redoubts, fome troops to bring them relief, durft 
not appear in the open field againlt fo formidable 
an enemy. 

Nothing, after this fuccefs, feemed impoffible 
to the maid and her enthufiaflic votaries. She 
urged the generals to attack the main body of 
the Englifh in their entrenchments: But Dunois, 
ftill unwilling to hazard the fate of France by too' 
great temerity, and fenfible that the leaft reverfe 
of fortune would make all the prefent vifions eva- 


* Monftrelet, vol. n. p. 45. 
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c H A F. porate, and reftore every thing to its former con- 
dirion, checked her vehemence, and propofed to 
1+29. her firft to expel the enemy from their forts on the 
other fide of the river, and thus lay the communi¬ 
cation with the country entirely open, before fhe 
attempted any more hazardous enterprife. Joan 
was perfuaded, and thefe forts were vigcremfly af- 
failcd. In one attack the French were repulfed ; 
the maid was left ahnoft alone ; flie was obliged to 
retreat, and join the runaways; but difplaying her 
facred flanJard, and animating them wath her coun¬ 
tenance, her geftures, her exhortations, flic led 
them back to the charge, and overpowered the 
Fnglifli in their entrenchments. In the attack of 
aiK'tl’cr fort, flie was wounded in the neck with an 
arrow; flic retreated a moment behind the af- 
lailants; fne pulled out the arrow witli her own 
hands: fhe had the wound quickly drefied ; and 
fhe hall (.nod back to head the troops, and to 
plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of the 


enen;y. 

Ev all thefe fucceffes, the Fnglifli were entirely 
chaded from their fortifications on that fide : They 
had loll above fix thouland men in thefe difierent 


actions; and, what was hill more important, their 
wonted courage and confidence was wholly gone, 
and had given place to amazement and defpair. 
Ti'.c maid returned triumphant over the bridge, 
and was again received as the guardian angel of the 
city. After performing fuch miracles, fire con¬ 
vinced the moft obdurate incredulity of her divine 
miffion: Men felt thenifclves animated as by a fu- 
perior energy, and thought nothing impoffible to 
that tlivinc hand which fo vifihly conducted them. 
, It was in vain even for the Fnglifli generals to op- 
pofc with their foldiers the prevailing opinion of fu- 
• ..pernatural influence: They tliemlelves were pro- 
P bably moved by the fame belief: The utniofl they 

dared to advance w'as, that Joan was not an inftru- 

ment 
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nicnt of God; flic was only the implement of the C II A P. 
Devil: But as the Englifli had felt, to thc-ir fad 
experience, that the Devil might be allowed fome- 
times to prevail, they derived not much confolation 
from the enforcing of this opinion. 

I r might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, Tiic fieuc 
A'.ith fuch intimidated treops, to remain any longer 
in the jnefenee of fo courageous and viftoiious an ?ih Niav. 
enemv ; he therefore railed the fiege, and retreated 
with ail the precaution imaginable. The French 
reiblved to pufli their com’uells, and to allow the 
Englilh no leifure to recover from their coniterna- 
ti m. Charles formed a body of fix thoufand men, 
and font them to attack Jergeau, whether Sufffdk 
had retired 'with a detachment of his army. The 
fiege lallcel ten days ; and the pl^se was obltinately 
defended. Joan difplayed her wonted intrepidity on 
the occafion. She dciccndcd into the fofi'ee in lead¬ 
ing the attack; and fhe there received a blow on 
the Iicad with a done, by which flte w'as con¬ 
founded and beaten to the ground: But fhe fooii 
recovered herfclf; and in the end rendered the 
alfault fiiccefsiul: Suffolk was obliged fo yield 
himfelf prifoner to a Frenchman called Renaud; 
but, bci'ore^hc fubmilted, he afked his adverfary, 
whether he were a gentleman ? On receiving a fa- 
tisiaclory anfwer, he demanded, whether he were 
a kuiglti r Renaud replied, that he had not yet 
atiained that honour. TJ'.cn T inake you onc^ replied 
Suffolk; Upon which he gave him the blow with 
his fvvord, w'hich dubbed him into that fraternity.; 
and he immediately furrendcred himfelf his pri¬ 
foner. 

Tiir. remainder of the Knglifh army was com¬ 
manded by Fallolffe, Scales, and Talbot, who 
thought of nothing but of making their retreat, as 
loon as pofiible, into a place of falety ; wliile the 
French elteemed the overtaking them equivalent to 
a vittory. So much had the evejits which pafied 

L 3 before 
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c II A r. before Orleans altered every thing between the two 
nations ! The vanguard of the "French, under Riche- 
1420. mont and Xaintraiilcs, attacked the rear of the 
i8thjune. enemy at the village of Patay. The battle lafted 
not a moment: The Englifh were difcomfited, and 
fled: The brave Faffolfi'e himfelf Ihowed the ex¬ 
ample of flight to his troops ; and the order of the 
garter was taken from him, as a punilhment for this 
mftaiice of cowardice \ Two thoufand men were 
killed in this action, and both Talbot and Scales 
taken prifoners. 

In the account of all thefe fuccefles, the French 
writers, to magnify the wonder, reprel'ent the maid 
(who was now known by the appclkitiouof the Maid 
of Orleans') as not only active in combat, but as per¬ 
forming the office of general; directing the troops, 
conducting the military operations, and fwaying the 
deliberations in all councils of war. It is certain, 
that the policy of the French couit endeavoured to 
maintain this appearance with the public; But it is 
much more probable, that Dunois and the wifer com¬ 
manders prompted her in all her meafures, than that 
a country girl, without experience or education, 
could, on a fudtien, become expert in a profeflTion 
which requires more genius and capacity than any 
other active fccne of life. It is fufficient praife that 
Are could diftinguifli the perfons on whofe judgment 
ftie might rely ; that fhe could feizc their hints and 
fuggefl-ioiis, and, on a fudden, deliver their opinions 
as her own ; and that fhe could curb, on occafion, 
that vifionary and enthufiaftic fpirit with which flie 
was aftuaicd, and could temper it with prudence and 
diferetion. 

The raifing of the fiegc of OrlcansAvas one part 
of the maid’s proniife to Charles; The crowning ol 
him at Rheims was the other : And flie now vehc- 
nicnily irmlled that he fhouid forthwith fet out on 
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lhai cnterprife. A few weeks before, fuch a propofal CHAP, 
would have appeared the molt extravagant in the 
world. Rheims lay in a diftant quarter of the king- 1419. 
dom ; was then in the hands of a viftorious enemy; 
the whole road which led to it was occupied by their 
garrifons ; and no man could be fo fanguine as to 
imagine that fuch an attempt could fo foon come 
widiin the bounds of poflibility. But as it was ex¬ 
tremely the interefl: of Charles to maintain the belief 
of fomething extraordinary and divine in thefe events, 
and to avail himfelf of the prefent confternation of 
the Kntriilh, he refolved to follow the exhortations 
of his warlike prophetefs, and to lead his army upon 
tills promifmg adventure. Hitherto he had kept 
remote from the feene of war : As the fafety of the 
flate depended upon his perfon,. he had been per- 
fuaded to reftrain his military ardour : But obferving 
this profperous turn of affairs, he now determined to 
appear at the head of his armies, and to fet the ex¬ 
ample of valour to all his foldiers. And the French 
nobility faw at once their young fovereign affuming 
a new and more brilliant character, feconded bv for- 
tunc and conduced by the hand of heaven; and 
they caught frefh zeal to exert themfelves in re¬ 
placing him on the throne of his anceftors. 

Charles fet out for Rheims at the head of twelve The king 
thoufand men : He paffed by Troye, which opened offence 
Its gates to him: Chalons imitated the example : Rheims. 
Rheims fent him a deputation with its keys, before 
his approach to it: And he fcarcely perceived, as 
he palled along, that he was marching through an 
enemy’s country. The ceremony of his coronation 
was here performed * with the holy oil, which a 17th July, 
pigeon had brought to king Clovis from heaven on 
the firft eftablifhment of the French monarchy: The 
maid of Orleans ftood by his fide in complete ar¬ 
mour, and difplayed her facred banner, which had 
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C II A P. fo often diffipiitej and confounded his fierccfl cne" 


XX. 




lines : And the people fliouted with tlie moll un* 
feigned joy on viewing fuch a coinjdication of won¬ 
ders; After the completion of the ceremony, the 
maid threw herfeif at the king’s feet, embraced his 
knees, and with a Hood or tears, wlueli pleafure and 
tendernefb extorted fiom her, Ihe congratulated him 
oil this fnn'ular and marvelk'us event. 

Chauj.j.s, thus crowned and anointed, become 
more veipeclable in tlie eves of all his inbjefts, and 
feemed, in a nanner, to receive anew, from a heu- 
venlv commillion, Ins tii.e to ilieir alle' iance. ’! he 
inclinations of men fwaving their beii!. no one 
doubted of the inlpiraiiojis and prophetic fpirit of 
the maid ; So manv incidents, which paikd a;' hu¬ 
man cc.mprcl enfen, leu little room to quefh'n a 
fnperior inliuenee : And the real and undoni led taels 
brought credit to every exaggeration, wliich •. uild 
fcarcely be rendered nic're wonderful. Luon, Suif- 
Idns, Cd.at an-i nii rri, Provins, and many other 
towns and fortreiu .' in that neighbourhood, imme- 
diatidv after Ciiarles’s coronation, fubmitted to him 
on the lirli iumnions; and the whole nation was dif- 
pofeu to give hint the moll zealous tellimonies of 
their duty and aiieclion. 

Mri riTiKG caniinprefs ns with a higher idea of the 
pf wildom, addreis, and rcfolntion of the duke of Bed¬ 
ford. ford, than his being able to maintain himfelf in fo 

p».rilous a htuation, and to preferve lome footing in 
France, after the defection of lo many places, and 
amidlt tlic univerfal inclination of the lelt lo imitate 
tiiat contagious example. This prince feemed pre- 
feiu every whereby his vigilance and lorefight: He 
. eniplcveil every relource which fortune liad yet left 
him ; lie put all the Englilh garrifons in a pollurc 
of defence : He kept a watchful eye over every at¬ 
tempt among the French towards an infurrecHon: 
He retained tlie Pariliaiis in obedience, by aller- 
■' fiatdy tinploying carefl'es and I'everity : And know¬ 
ing 
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in<T that the duke of Burgundy was already waver- Chap. 
ing in his fidelity, he acted vdth fo much Ikill and 
prudence, as to renew, in this dangerous crifis, his 
alliance with that prince; an alliance of the utmoft 
importance to the credit and I’upport of the Englifli 
government. 

The fmall fupplies which he received from Eng- 
lanil let the talents of this great man in a Itill llronger 
light. The ardour of the I'inglilh for foreign con¬ 
quers was now extremely abated by time and reflec¬ 
tion : d he parliament feems even to have become 
J'enlible of the danger which might attend their far¬ 
ther progrefs : No fupply of money could be obtain¬ 
ed by the regent during his greatell: diflrell'es: And 
men enUfl;cd fiowly under his Itandard, or loon de- 
lerted, by renfon of tlie wonderful accounts which 
had reached England, of the magic, and forcery, 
and diabolical power of the maid of OrleansIt 
h;qvpened fortunately, in this emergency, that the 
billiop olTV inchelter, now created a cardinal, landed 
at Calais with a bodv of five thoufand men, which he 
was conducting into Bohemia, on a crufadc againft 
the Ilullittsl lie was perl'uaded to lend thefe troops 
to his nephew during the prcfeiit difficulties *•; and 
the regent was thereby enabled to take the field, and 
to oppofe the French king, w ho was advancing with 
his army to the gates of Paris. 

'I’he extraordinary capacity of th« duke of Bed¬ 
ford ajipeared alfo in his military operations. He 
attempted to rellore the courage of his troops by 
boldly advancing to the face of the enemy; but he 
chofe his polls with fo much caution, as always to 
decline a combat, and to render it impoffible for 
Charles to attack him. He Hill attended that prince 
in all his movements; covered his own towns and 
garrifons ; and kept himfelf in a pollure to reap ad¬ 
vantage from every imprudence or falfe Hep of the 

Rynur, vol. X. p. 459, 47 «. ' Ibid, vol x. p. 4I1. 
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c HAP. enemy. The French army, which confiiled moftJy 
^ . of volunteers, who ferved at their own expence, 

1430. after retired, and was difbanded : Charles went 

to Bourges, the ordinary place of his refidence ; but 
not till he made himfelf mailer of Compiegne, Beau¬ 
vais, Scnlis, Sens, Laval, Lagni, St. Denis, and of 
many places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which 
the ulFedions of the people had put into his hands. 

The regent endeavoured to revive the declin¬ 
ing Hate of his aft'airs by bringing over the young 
king of England, and having him crowned and 
anointed at Paris ^ All the vaffals of the crown 
who lived within the provinces poirelTed by the Kng- 
lilh, fvvore a new allegiance, and did homage to him. 
But this ceremony was cold and infipid, compared 
with the lullre Avljidi had attended the coronation 
of Charles at Rheinis ; and the duke of Bedford cx- 
pecled more effeT from an accident, which put into 
his hands the perfon that had been the author of all 
his calamities. 

The maid of Orleans, after the coronation of 
Charles, declared to the count of Dunois, that her 
wlihes were now fully gratified, and that Ihe had no 
farther defire than to return to her former condition 
and to the occupation and courfe of life which be¬ 
came her fex : But that nobleman, fenfible of the 
great advantages, which might Hill be reaped from 
her prefence in the army, exhorted her to perfevere, 
till, by the final expulfion of the Englilli, Ihe had 
brought all her prophecies to their full completion. 
In purfuance of this advice, Ihe threw herfelf into 
the town of Compiegne, which was at that time be- 
fieged by the duke of Burgundy, aflifted by the earls 
of Arundel and Sulfolk ; and the garrifon, on her 
. appearance, believed themfelves thenceforth invin¬ 
cible. But their joy was of Ihort duration. The 
*4th May. maid, next day after her arrival, headed a fally upon 
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the quarters of John of Luxembourg; fhe twice chap. 
drove the enemy from their entrenchments; finding 
their numbers to increafe every moment, fhe or- ''“7130?^ 
dered a retreat; when hard preffed by the purfuers, 
fhe turned upon them, and made them again re¬ 
coil ; but being here deferted by her friends, and 
furrounded by the enemy, fhe was at laft, after ex- 
ci ting the utmoft valour, taken prifoner by the Bur¬ 
gundians®. The common opinion was, that the 
I’rench officers, finding the merit of every victory 
aferibed to her, had, in envy to her renown, by 
wliich they themfclves’ were lo much eclipfcd, wil¬ 
lingly expofed her to this fatal accident. 

'I’ut: envy of her friends, on this occafion, .was 
not a greater proof of her merit than the triumph of 
her enemies. A complete viftory would not have 
given more joy to the Englilli *and their partifans. 

'J’he fervice ol Dcum, wliich has lo often been 
profaned bv princes, was publicly celebrated, on this 
fortunate event, ac Paris. The duke of Bedford 
j;mcie(i, that, by the captivity of tliat extraordinary 
woman, who had blafted all his fucceffes, he fliould 
again recover his former afeendant over France j 
and, to puffi farther the prefent advantage, he pur- 
chafed the captive from John of Luxembourg, and 
lormed a profecutioii againfl her, which, whether it 
proceeded from vengeance or policy, was equally 
barbarous and dilhonourable. 

There was no poffible reafon, why Joan fliould 1431, 
not be regarded as a prifoner of war, and be entitled 
to all the courtefy and good ufage, which civilized 
nations praftife towards enemies on thefe occafions^ 

She had never, in her military capacity, forfeited, 
by any aft of treachery or cruelty, her claim to that 
treatment: She was unftained by any civil crime: 

Even the virtues and the very decorums of her fex 
had ever been rigidly obferved by her: And though 
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her appearing in war, an J leading armies to battle, 
may leem an c.vception, fhe had tiicrcby performed 
fiich llgnal fervicc to her prince, that Ihe had abun¬ 
dantly conipcniated for this irregularity ; and was, 
on that very account, the more an objecl: of praife 
and adniiraiion. It was iieceliary, therefore, for the 
duke of Bediord to intcreft religion fonic v*’ay in the 
profecutioii; and to cover, under that cloak, his 
violation oi jidlice and humanity. 

The bifliop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted 
to the Englilh Intcrells, jirefented a petition againll 
joan, on pretence that llie was taken witiiin the 
bounds of his uiocefe ; and he dcfired to iiave her 
fried by an eccltT;aitic:d court for I'.tcctv, innoieiy, 
idolatry, and magic : The univerfitvol Baris ..s lo 
mean as to join in tpef.ime rcqueit: Several prelates, 
among tvliuin liio eau. ‘•il of 'Winchellcr v..is the 
only Englilhman, were appointed her judges; i hey 
held their court in Rniien, where the young king 
of England then iended : And the maid, (loathed in 
her former military apparel, but loaded with irons, 
was produced before this tribunal. 

She firtt derireJ to be eal’ed o! her chains : Her 


judges anlwercd, that fhc had once already attempt¬ 
ed an el'cape, by throwing herfelf from a tower : 
She confefl'ed the lad, maintained the jultice of her 
intention, and owned that, if fhe could, Ihe would 
ftill execute that purpofe. All her other fpeeches. 
fliewed the fame hrmnefs and intrepidity: I'hough 
haraffed .with interrogatories during the courfe of 
near four months, Ihe never betrayed any weak- 
nefs or womanilh fubmiliion; and no advantage 
was gained over her. The point, which her judges 
puflied molt vehemently, was her vifions and reve¬ 
lations, and intercourfe with departed faints; and 
alked her, whether Ihc would fubmit to the 
' '^urch the truth of thefe infpirations: She replied, 
that file would fubmit them to God, the fountain of 
truth. They then exclaimed, that file was a here¬ 
tic. 
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tic, and denied the authority of the church. She ap- C ii A i*. 
pealed to the pope : They rejedted her appeal. ^ ~ 

'ihiay '.UkeJ her, why die put trufl in her ftand- 
ard, which had been conlecrated by inaf^ical incan¬ 
tations ; She replied, that fhe put trull in the Su- 
prciiae Bein^'^ alone, whole image wao imptefieJ up¬ 
on it. They demanded, why fite carried in her 
har.d that Ihindard at the anointment and corona¬ 
tion of (diailes at Rheiais: She ani'wered, that liie 
perfon who had il-ared the danger, was entitled to 
lhare the glory. When accuied ol going to war, 
contrary to the decorums oi her fex, and oi anhm- 
ing government and command over meti; hie 
fcrupled not to itply, that licr foie purpofe was,to 
dcfeai the Englilli, and to expel them the Kiiigdom. 

In the iffue, flie w'as condemned lor all the crimes 
of wliich lire had been acculld, aggravated l)y lie- 
rciy ; her revelations wxre declared to be inventions 
of the devil to delude the people ; and llie w'as i'en- 
teiiced to be delivered over to the fecular arm. 

Joan, fo long furrounded by inveterate enemies, 
who treated her with every mark of contuiuelv ; 
brow-bealeii and overawed by men of fuperior 
rank, and men invelled with the enligns of a facred 
character, w'liicii flic had been accultomcd to revere, 
felt her fpirit at lalt fubdued; and tliofe vifionary 
dreams of infpiration, in wliich llie had been buoyed 
up by the triumphs of fuccefs and the applaufcs of 
her own party, gave way to the terrors of that 
punllliment to which flie w^as fentenced. She pub- 
lickly declared herfelf willing to recant j Are acknow¬ 
ledged the illufion of thofe revelations which th; 
church had re ected; and Ihe promifed never morn 
to maintain them. Her fentence was then miti- 

ft 

gated : She was condemned to perpetual imprifon- 
uient, and to be fed during life on bread and water. ^ 
h.NoiiGH was now done to fulfil all political views,”* 
and to convince both the French and the Englilh, 
that the opinion of divine influence, which had fo 
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much encouraged the one and daunted the other, 
was entirely without foundation. But the barbarous 
vengeance of Joan’s enemies was not fatisfied with 
this vidlory. Sufpefting, that the female drefs, 
which fhe had now confented to wear, was difagree- 
able to her, they purpofely placed in her apartment 
a fuit of men’s apparel; and watched for the efl'eds 
of that temptation upon her. On the fight of a 
drefs in which fhe had acquired fo much renown, 
and which, fhe once believed, fhe wore by the par¬ 
ticular appointment of heaven, all her former ideas 
and paflions revived ; and fhe ventured in her foli- 
tude to clothe hcrfelf again in the forbidden gar¬ 
ment. Her infidious enemies caught her in that 
fituation: Her fault was interpreted to be no lei's 
than a relapfe into herefy: No recantation would 
now fuffice, and no pardon could be granted her. 
She was condemned to be burned in the market¬ 
place of Roiien; and the infamous fcntence was ac¬ 
cordingly executed. This admirable heroine, to 
whom the more generous fuperltition of the an¬ 
cients would have erected altars, was, on pretence of 
herefy and magic, delivered over alive to the flames, 
and expiated, by that dreadful punilhment, the fig- 
nal fervices which fhe had rendered to her prince and 
to her native country. 

The affairs of the Englifh, far from being ad¬ 
vanced by this execution, went every day more and 
more to decay: The great abilities of the regent 
were unable to refifl the flrong inclination, which 
had feized the French, to return under the obe¬ 
dience of their rightful fovereign, and which that aft 
of cruelty was ill fitted to remove. Chartres was 
furprifed by a flratageni of the count of Dunois: A 
body of the Englifh, under lord Willoughbyi was 
defeated at St. Celerin upon the Sarte'': The fair 
in the fuburbs of Ca^, feated in the midfl of the 
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EngUfli territories, was pillaged by de Lore, a c ii A. p. 
French officer: The duke of Bedford himfelf was 
obliged by Dunois to raife the ficge of Lagni, with 14^^ 
fome lofs of reputation : And all thefe misfortunes, 
though light, yet being continued and uninterrupt¬ 
ed, brought diferedit on the Englilh, and menaced 
them with an approaching revolution. But the 
chief detriment whicli the regent fuftained, was by 
I he death ot his duchefs, who had hitherto preferved 
I’ome appearance of friendffiip between him and her 
brother, the duke of Burgundy ‘: And his marriage 
foon afterwards, with Jaqucliiie of Luxembourg, 
was the beginning of a breach between them 
Philip complained, that the regent had never had 
the civility to inform him. of his intentions, and that 
fo fudden a marriage was a flight on his lifter’s me¬ 
mory. The cardinal of Winchefier mediated a re¬ 
conciliation between thefe princes, and brought both 
of them to St. Omcr’s for that purpofe. The duke 
of Bedford here expected the firft viftt, both as he 
was Ion, brother, and uncle to a king, and becaufe 
he had already made fuch advances as to come into 
the duke of Burgundy’s territories, in order to have 
an interview with him : But Philip, proud of his 
great power and independent dominions, refufed to 
pay this compliment to the regent: And the two 
priiiv'es, unable to adjuft the ceremonial, parted 
without feeing each otherA bad prognoltic of 
their cordial intentions to renew paft amity ! 

Nothing cOuld be more repugnant to the in- 
terefts of the houfe of Burgundy, than to unite the ofthedii|:c 
crowns of France and Fmgland on the fame head; 
an event which, had it taken place, would have re¬ 
duced the duke to the rank of a petty prince, and 
have rendered his fituation entirely dependant and 
precarious. The title alio to the crown of France, 


‘ Monftrelet, vol. ii p. 87. ^ Stowe, p. 37;. Grafton, p. 554, 
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which, after the failure of tile elder branches, might 
accrue to tlie duke or his pofferit)% had been faerb 
heed by the treaty of'i'roye; ami Ifrangers and ene¬ 
mies where tiierebv irrevocably fixed upon the throne, 
lievenge ahmc had carried Philip into thefe impo¬ 
litic mcafuixs; and a point of honour had hitherto 
induced him to maintain them, but as il i- the na¬ 
ture of paflion gradually to decay, wl.iic tiie feiUe of 
intcreff maintains a permanent inllucnc'.: and autho¬ 
rity ; tlie duke Itad, for fonie year,., tipncared fenh- 
bly to relent in his animotity againft Ciharlcs, and to 
hearken willingly to the apologies made by that 
prince for the murder of the late duke of Burgundy. 
Ilis extreme youth was pleaded in his favour ; his 
incapacity to judge for itimfelf; the afecneam gain¬ 
ed over him by his miniffers j and his inaliility to 
refent a deed, which, without his knowledge, had 
been perpetrated by ihofe under whofe guidance he 
was then placed, d’he more to flatter die pride of 
rhilip, the king of France had banifhed from his 
court and preieiice Tanegui de Cliatel, and all thofe 
who w’ere concerned in that affafhnation ; and had 
offered to make cvei y other atonement which could 
be required of him. The diffrefs which Clharles 
had already fuffered, had tended to gratify the 
duke’s revenge ; the miferics, to which France had 
been fo long expofed, had begun to move his com- 
paflion; and the cries of all Europe admoniflied 
him, that his refentment, which might hitherto be 
deemed pious, would, if carried farther, be univer- 
fally condemned as barbarous and unrelenting. 
While the duke was in this difpofition, every dil- 
gufl which he received from Etigland, made a dou¬ 
ble impreffion upon him; the entreaties of the count 
of Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, who had 
niarried his two fillers, had weight; and he finally 
determined to unite himfelf to the royal family 
France, from which his own was defeended. f 

this purpofe, a congrefs was appointed at Arras un- 
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der the mediation of deputies from ilie pope and the ^ 
council of Baflc : The duke of Burgundy came 
thither in perfon : I'hc duke of Bourbon, the count 1435. 
of Richemont, and other perfons of high rank« ap¬ 
peared as anibahadors from france : And the T.ng- 
liOi having ullb been invited to attend, tlic cardinal 
of Winchcller, the blfhops of Norwich and St.Na- 
vul’s, the earls of Huntingdon and Sidfol’c, with 
others, received Ironi ilie protector and council a 
coiuniifiion for that purpofe 

'I'liE confeiences were held in the abbey of Aucuft. 
St. Vaafl; and began w ith difcuffing the propofah 
of the. two crowns, which werefu ’vvi'leofcach (>thcr 
as to admit of no hopes of accommodation. Frtmcc 
offered to cede Normandy with Cuieune, but bo'ih 
oi them loaded witli the ufual honian-'and vadaia-'ie 
to the crown. As the claims of England upon 
I’rance were univerlally unpopular in Kuropc, the 
mediators declared the offers of Charles very reafon- 
able ; and the cardinal of Winchefler, with the other 
Englifli ambaffadors, without giving a particular de¬ 
tail of their demands, immediately left the congrefs. 

'I'here remained nothing but to difeufs the mutual 
prctenfions of Charles and Philip. Thcfe were ea- 
fily acljuffcd: The vafial was in a fituation to give 
law to his fuperitir; and he exacted conditions, 

W'hich, had it not been for the prefent nccelfity, 
wtuld have been deemed, to the laft degree, dil- 
lionourable and diiadvantageous to the crown of 
I’rance. Befides making repeated atonements and 
acknowledgments for the murder of the tliike of 
Burgundy, Charles w'as obliged to cede all the towns 
of i’icardy which lay between the Somme and the 
l.ow C’amntries ; he yielded feveral other territories; 
he agreed, that thtl'e and all the other dominions of 
Philip fhould be held by him, during his life, with- 
<)ut c oing any homage, or fvvearing fealty to the pre- 
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fent king; and he freed his fubjeds from all obli¬ 
gations to allegiance, if ever he infringed this 
treatySuch were the conditions upon which 
France purchafed the friendfliip of the duke of 
Burgundy. 

The duke fent a herald to England with a letter, 
in which he notified the conclufion of the treaty of 
Arras, and apologifed for his departure from that 
of Trove. '1 he ccnincil received tlte herald with 
great coldncfs ; They even ulligued him his lodg¬ 
ings in a flioemaker’s houfe, by way of infult; and 
the populace were fo incenfed, that, if the duke of 
Glocefter had not given him guards, his life had 
been expofed to danger, when he appeared in the 
flreets. The Flemings, and other fubjeefs of Philip, 
were infulted, and foine of them murdered bv the 
Londoners ; and every thing feemed to tend towards 
a rupture between the two nations “. Thefe vio¬ 
lences were not difagreeable to the duke of Burgun¬ 
dy ; as they afforded him a pretence for the farther 
nieafures which he intended to rake againfl the 
Fnglifh, whom he now regarded as implacable and 
dangerous enemies. 

A EEW days after the duke of Bedford received 
intelligence of this treaty, fo fatal to the interefts of 
F.ngland, he died at Roiien; a prince of great abi¬ 
lities, and of many virtues; andwhofe memory, ex¬ 
cept from the barbarous execution of the Maid of 
Orleans, was unfullicd by any confiderablc blcmifli. 
Ifabella, queen of France, died a Utile before him, 
defpifed by the Englifh, deteltcd by the French, 
and reduced in her later years to regard, uuth an 
unnatural horror, the progrefs and fucceffes of her 
own fon, in recovering poffeflion of his kingdom. 
'This period was alfo fignalized by the death of tlie 
carl of Arundel p, a great Fnglifh general, who. 
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though he commanded three thoufand men, was 
foiled by Xaintrailles at the head of fix hundred, 
and foon after expired of the wounds which he re¬ 
ceived in the adlion. 

The violent factions, which prevailed between 
the duke of Gloceftcr and the cardinal of Winclief- 
ter, prevented the Englidi from taking the proper 
mcafures for repairing thefe multiplied loll'es, and 
threw all thoir aifairs into confufion. The popula¬ 
rity of the duke, and his near relation to the crown, 
gave him advantages in the conteft, which he often 
loll by his open and unguarded temper, unfit to 
druggie with the politic and interefted fpirit of his 
rival. The balance, meanwhile, of thefe parpes 
kept every thing in fufpenfe : Foreign afl'airs were 
much negledted : And though the duke of York, 
fon to that carl of Cambridge who was executed in 
the beginning of the lad; reign, was appointed fuc- 
cclTor to the duke of Bedford, it was feven months 
before his commilfion pad'ed the feals; and the 
Englifli remained fo long in an enemy’s country 
without a proper head or governor. 

'i’liE new governor, on his arrival, found the ca- Decline of 
pital already loft. I'he Parifians had always been r^anc^ 
more attached to the Burgundian than to the Eng¬ 
lifli intcreft j and after the conclufion of the treaty of 
Arras, their afteftions, without any farther control, 
univcrfally led them to return to their allegiance un¬ 
der their native fovereign. The conftable, together 
with Lile-Adam, the fame perfon who had before 
put Paris into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, 
was introduced in the night-time by intelligence 
with the citizens: Lord Willoughby, who com¬ 
manded only a fmall garrifon of 1500 men, was ex¬ 
pelled ; This nobleman difeovered valour and pre¬ 
fence of mind on the occalion *, but unable to guard 
fo large a place againft fuch multitudes, he retired 
into the Baftilc, and being there invefted, he deli¬ 
vered up that fortrefs, and was contented to ftipu- 
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CHAP, late for the fafe retreat of his troops Into Nor- 
mandy'^i. 

In the fame feafon the duke of Burgtindy open¬ 
ly took part againll England, and commenced hof- 
tilities by the liege of Calais, the only place which 
now gave the I'.nglilh any fure hold of Erance, and 
Hill rendered them dangerous. As he was beloved 
among his own fubjecls, and had acquired the epi¬ 
thet of C ooJ, from his popular qualities, he was able 
to intcrelt all the inhabitants of tlie Low Countries 


in the fuccefs of this enterprife; and he invcltcd 
that place with an army, formidable from its num¬ 
bers, but without experience, difcipline, or military 
I’piritOn the firfl: alarm of this fiege, the duke 
of Gioceffer aflcmblcd fomc forces, fent a defiance 


to Philip, and challenged him to wait the event of a 
battle, which he promifed to give, as foon as the 
wind would permit him to reach Calais. The war¬ 
like genius of the I'lngliih had at that time render¬ 
ed them terrible to all the northern parts of Europe ; 
eipecially to the Edemings, who were more expert in 
manufadures than in arms; and the duke of Bur¬ 


gundy, being already foiled in l'on>c attempts before 
Calais, and obferving the difeontent and terror of 
his own army, thought proper to raife the fiege, and 
to retreat before the arrival of the enemy 
»6thjiae. The J'higlifh were ftill mailers of many fine pro¬ 
vinces in E’rance ; but retained polfeflion, more bv 
the extreme weaknefs of Charle's, tlian by the 


flrength of their own garrifons, or the force of their 
armies. Nothing indeed can be more furprifing 
than the feeble etforts made, during the courfe of 
feveral years, by thefe two potent nations againll 
each other ; while the one llruggled for independ¬ 
ence, and the other afpired to a total conqucll of its 
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rival. The general want of induftry, commerce, c H A p. 
and police, in that age, had rendered all the En- 
ropean nations, and France and England no lefs 
than the others, unfit for bearing the burthens of 
war, when it was prolonged beyond one feafon; and 
the continuance oi hollililies had, long ere this time, 
exhauded the force and patience of both kingdoms. 

Scarcely could the appearance of an army ba 
brought into tlie field on cither fide; and all the 
operations coitfilted in the furprifal of places. In the 
rencounter of detached parties, and in incuriions 
upon die open country ; vJiichu ere pcrlormed by 
fmali bodies, aOeinblcd on a fucldtn from the ncigit- 
biuning garriions. In this method of condiidring 
the wa:, tile Flench king h id much tiic ad v'lnragc: 

'i'ne aij'ect’o i.> o' tlie })eOjde were entirely on his 
lule : lutclli. . i:!.'!.’ v,eaiiv bri'mdit him oi ilic date 

and moiunus oi the eiteir.v : The inh-iOitants were 

# 

!\,idv to join in any attempts agalnfi the garriions i 
ditui tints pre.uiid was continealiv, ihouvli douIv, 
gained n]>on the Eiiglinr. The iluke of York, vJio 
uas a prince of abilities, druggied againd thefe dif- 
fi’ultit.s ciuiinir the courfo ol five years; and being 
aiiided by tlie vahiur oi lord 'I'ldbcn, fooii after 
created earl of ShrewIbiiry, he j erformed aclions 
vihich acquiredi him honour, but merit not the at¬ 
tention of podcrity. It would have been well, had 
this feeble war, in fparing the blood of the j)Cop!e, 
prevented likewife all other oppicflions; and had 
the fury of men, which reafon and judice cannot 
redrain, thus happily rcccivetl a check from their 
impotence and inability. But the French and 
Englilh, though they exerted fuch fmali force, 
were, however, ftretciiing beyond their refources, 
vchich were dill fmaller ; and the troops, deditute 
ol pay, were obliged to fiibfid bv plundering and 
opprefling the country, both of Irieiuls and cne- 
'tiies. 'The fields in all the iicrth of France, which 

M 3 • was 
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CHAP, was the feat of war, w'cre laid wafte and left u i- 
cultivated ^ The cities were gradually depopu- 
lated, not by the blood fpilt in battle, but by the 
more dellruftive pillage of the garrifons “: And 
both parties, w'eary of hoftilities which decided 
nothing, feemed at laft defirous of peace, and they 
fet on foot negociations for that purpofe. But the 
propofals of France, and the demands of England, 
were hill fo wide of each other, that all hope of ac¬ 
commodation immediately vaniflied. The Englifh 
ambafladors demanded rellitution of all the pro¬ 
vinces whicli had once been annexed to England, 
together with the final ceflion of Calais and its dif- 
tricl; and required the polfeinon of thefc extcnfive 
territories without the burthen of any fealty or 
homage on the part of their prince : The French 
ofi'ered only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, 
and Calais, loaded with the ufual burdens. It ap¬ 
peared in vain to continue the negociation, while 
there was fo little profpecl; of agiecuKur. 'I tie 
Englifli were Hill too haughty to Hoop from th<* 
vail hopes which they had formerly cntertaincel, and 
to accept of terms more fuilable to the preienr con¬ 
dition of the two kingdoms. 

The duke of York foon after refigntd his govern¬ 
ment to the earl of Warwic, a nobleman of reputa¬ 
tion, whom death prevented from long enjoying 
this dignity. The duke, upon the demife of that 
nobleman, returned to his charge, and during his 
adminihration, a truce was concluded between the 
king of England and the duke of Burgumiy, which 
had become neceflary for the commercial interells of 


* Grafton, p. 56a. 

Fortefeue, who foon after this period vifited France In the train 
of p'.iucc Henry, fpeaks of that kinj^dom, as a defertin comparifun 
of > ngland. his treatife tie laudibus Anglia. Though we mrike al¬ 
lowance f<irthc partialities of Fortefeue, there inuft have been fame 
foundation for his accoTint; and thefe dcfttuclive v\ars arc the moft 
likely rcafon to be ^fTigned for the diflcrence remarked by this au¬ 
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their fubjects *. The war with France continued in C 
the fame languid and feeble Rate as before. 

The captivity of five princes of the blood, taken 
prifoners in the battle of Azincour, was a confidcr- 
able advantage which England long enjoyed over 
its enemy; but this fuperiority was now entirely 
loft. Some of thefe princes had died ; fome had 
been ranfomed ; and the duke of Orleans, the muft 
powerful among them, was the lalt that remained 
in the hands oi the Knglifh. He offered the fum 
of 54,000 nobles for his liberty ; and when this 
prt.pofal was laid betore the council of England, as 
evorv quellion was there an object of faction, the 
parly of the duke of Gloceller, and that of the'ear- 
dinal of Wlnchefter, were divided in tlieir fenri- 
ments with regard to it. d'he duke reminded the 
euuncil of t!ic diing advice of the late king, that 
none oi ihcfe priiouers fhould on any account he re- 
leafed, till liisloji Ihould lie oi fufiicient age to hold, 
liiinlelt, the reins oi government. The cardinal 
infilled on the greatnels oi the fum ofl'ered, which, 
in reality, was near equal to two-thirds of all the 
extraordinary ilipjilies that the jiarliament, during 
the courie oi ieven yeais, granted iur ih.c fupport of 
the war. And he added, that the rcleafe of this 
prince was more likely to be advantageous than 
prejudicial to the Engliili intcrefts ; by iilling the 
court of France with faefion, and giving a head to 
thtife numerous malcontents whom Charles was at 
prelent able, woth great difficulty, to relirain. The 
cardinal’s party, as ufual, prevailed : The duke of 
Orleans was relealed, after a melancholy captivity 
oi twenty-five years ': And the duke of Burgundy, 

* Grafton, p. i;7j. ^ Rymcr, vol. x. p. 764. 776. 782. 

795> 7'/<» This lum was equal to 3(3,000 pounds hLiling of <'ur 
picfeiit money. A fublidy of a tenth and fifteenth was fired I'y 
Edward 111, at 29,000 pounds, which, in the vei;:u of Hem y VI. 
made only s?,ooo pounds of our prefent money. The pailiameut 
Eraiitcd only ojH fubfidy during the eourfeof feveti years,from 1437 
to 1444. * Giatlon, p. 578. 
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c PI .4 p a nlcJije of his entire reconciliation ^virh the fa- 

uv!y ot Orleans, f.iciiit.:tc(.I to that prince the pav- 

MiLUt Oi Ills ranfom It mull he confOle'.I, that ttie 

princes and nobility, in thofe age^, went to war on 

very cliiadvantnireous terms. It ihev were taken 
• » ^ ^ 

rrilcr.c:-^, they either reituiined in captivity during 
hie, cr ptnehafed rli.ir iihertv at the price which 
tl'.e victors Were plcaiid to iinpole, ami which olten 
reduced tiieir iainilies to w.mt and bcgg.iiv. 

Tits fentiincnts oi the cardinal, feme time after, 
prevailed i:i another point of Hill gieater moment. 
'I'h.at prelate had aiwavs encouragcil every propofal 
of aec<:raiaodation with Kraiice ; and had rcprel'ent- 
ed the utter inipolilbllily, in the prefent circuin- 
ilances, of puDuiig farther the conquers in tiiat 
Itincdoni, and the creat diiiicultv of even maintain- 
iti • ti'.ofe tliat were .dreadv made, lie inlifietl ('U 

i * ^ 

the extreme reluctance of the pailiauKUL to grant 
fuj rlie.:.; the diforders in which the Jiug’ilh aifairs 
ill isormandy were involved ; lire dediy progrei's 
made bv tlie I'reiii h kina : and the advanta' e or 

' i. j 

llopiring his htiitu b\ a temptirary aecinmodation, 
wliich mi'rht leave room for time hulI aiciJents to 
operate in favour of the I'.ngihh. 'i he dulre of 
Oioeeltcr, high-fpirited an'.i haucluv, ati.I educated 
in the lofty protenfiojis whicli the firil fuccelies of 
his two brothers had rendered familiar to him, could 
lirg yet be induced to relinquilli all hope, oi pre- 
vaiiiiig over France; mueli efs could he lec, with 
patience, hi.s owti opinion tirwaitcd and la jecled by 
the inlluence oi his rival in the F.nglilli council. 
But. notwithllauding his o rpohtion, ihe carl of 
Sudblk, a nobleman who ad icred to the cardinal’s 
party, was difpatched to d’ours, in order to nego- 
ciate with the French mliiillers. It was found itn- 
ii-uce ' podihie to adju/l the terms of a la/ling'peace ; but 
liijiee. ^ truce fur twenty-two montlis w’as concluded, 
which left every thing on the prefent footing be¬ 
tween the juirtics,. The numerous cliJ'orders under 

;; which 
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which the French government hibvonrccl, and wliich C H A p. 
lime alone could remedy, induced f diaries to ahent 
to this truce ; and the lame motives engaged him. 
afterwards to prolong itBut Suffolk, not con- 
ten’ with executing this ohieft of his commiihon, 
piocceded alfo to fiuilh another hurmefs ; which 
ieems rather to ha"c beem ijnplied ihan exprclled in 
the poweis that had been graiited hi ub 

Ik proportioi’ as llcnry advanced in years, his 
character became fully Itnovvn in the court, and was 
no longer ambiguous to either f. ^tiou. Of the 
mofi hannlefs, inolferdivc, bmpL manner:;; but of 
the moll {lender capaeity ; he was iittcd, by 

the Ibftnefs of his temper, and the Vie;>knLrs of his 
undcrflanding, to be perpetually goienji.'.! uv tlmie 
who furrourded liini ; and it was eafv to Iv-.rcfee ihac 
his reign would j;rt)ve a perpetual iniiKiiitv. A>', do 
had now 1 eat he'.! the t went \-I bird war ol liis a'’x% 
it was natural to think of eluHdiitg lum a queen ; 
rci.i each pariv was ambiriou.t oi liaving him receive 
ctie from their haiitl j as it was probal !e that this 
eircuiulfance would detidc, for cM-r, iia; viclory 
betweeu tiiem. 'i'he duke of OiotxlLer propo ;'d a 
daughter of the civunt of Artna; ntic ; but hatl not 
cuAiit to dl'edl hib purpnle. The cartllnal rutd his 
fiic-nds had cait their o\e on Margari t ci Attjou, 
daughter of Rcgaiier, titular king td Sicii; , h enles, 
and jeiufaiein, deiteiKted from liie eotmt t>f /lu- 
]ou, brother of Chat les V. who :.ad Icii. iliefe it'ag- 
iiiiicent titles, but without any ixal } over cr jrof- 
leiiions, to his poi'icritv. This nrinc'-rs herfolf 
was tile moiL ticconqililhed of iter tige both in 
body and mind ; and feemed to pollel.s thtiii' qn'i- 
lities which woultl equally qua''fy her to acquire 
the afeeudant over Henry, and to 1 unply all his 
defeefs and wcakneife.s. Of a mtifculine, courage¬ 
ous fpirit, of an tutcrpriiing temper, endowed 


“ R;tner, vol. si. p, ici loS. zz 6 , 214 
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CHAP, with folidity avS well as vivacity of underflaiiding-, 
•XX. fhe had not been able to conceal thefe great talgits 
even in the privacy of her father’s family ; and it 
was reafonable to expecl, that when flie flmuld 
mount the throne, they would break out with ftill 
fuperior luftre. The carl of Suffolk, therefore, in 
concert with his affociates of the Englifli council, 
made propofals of marriage to Margaret, which 
were acxepted. But this nobleman, befides preoc¬ 
cupying the princefs’s favour, by being the chief 
means of her advancement, endeavoured to ingra¬ 
tiate himl’elf with her and her family, by very ex. 
M-ni-irrc traordinary concellions: Though Margaret brought 
oiy:- . n5 no dowry with her, he ventured, of himfelf, with- 
out any direct authority from the council, but pro¬ 
bably with the approbation of the cardinal and the 
ruling members, to engage, by a fecrct article, that 
the province of Maine, which was at that time in 
the haiidb of the Englilh, fliould be ceded to Charles 
of Anjou, her uncle % who \va.s prime minifler and 
favourite of the Ercnch king, and who had already 
received from his maiter the grant of that province 
as his appanage. 

Tut. treaty of marriage was ratified in England; 
Suffolk obtained firlt the title of marquis, then that 
of duke; and even reci ivf-d the thanks of parliament 
for his ffrvicea in concluding it d’he princefs fell 
immediately into clofe connexions with the cardinal 
and his party, the dukes of Somerfet, Suffolk, and 
Buckingham '•; who, fortified by her powerful pa¬ 
tronage, refoivcd on the final ruin of tlie duke of 
Glocelfcr. 

Tifis generous prince, v/orfled in all court in¬ 
trigues, for which his temper was not fuited ; but 
polTciTing, in a high degree, the favour of the public, 
had already received from his rivals a cruel mortifi- 


c nr^tftnn, p. 590. 
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cation, which he had hitherto borne without violating chap. 
public peace, but which it was impoflible that a per- 
I'Jl of his fpirit and humanity could ever forgive. 

Kis duchefs, the daughter of Reginald, lord Cob- 
ham, had been accufed of the crime of witchcraft, 
and it was pretended that there was found in her 


poircifion a waxen figure of the king, which file and 
her affociates, fir Roger Bolingbroke a pried, and 
one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted in a magical 
manner before a flow fire, with an intention of 


making Henry’s force and vigour wafte away by 
like infenfible degrees. The accufation was well 
calculated to affett the weak and credulous mind of 


the king, and to gain belief in an ignorant age; 
and the duchefs was brought to trial witii her con¬ 
federates. The nature of this crime, fo oppofite to 
all common fenfe, feems always to exempt the ac- 
cufers from obierving the rules of common fenfe 
in their evidence : I'he prifoners were pronounced 
guilty; the duchefs was condemned to do public 
penance, and to fuifer perpetual imprifonment; the 
others were executedBut, as ihcfe violent pro¬ 
ceedings were alcribed folely to the malice of the 
duke’s enemies, the people, contrary to their ufual 
practice in fuch marvellous trials, acqiitted the 
unhappy fufl'erers j and eiicreafed their efteem uid 
afi'edion towards a prince, who was thus expofed, 
without protcdinii to thofe mortal injuries. 

I’lirsE lentiments of the public made the'*cardinal 
of Winchefler and his party lenfible :hat it was 
neceffary to delfroy a man whofe popularity mi >ht 
become dangerous, and w'hofe refentmrnt they had 
fo much caufe to apprehend. In order to cli'ecl; 
their purpofe, a parliament was futnn»oncd to meet, 
not at London, which was fuppofed to be too well 


^ Stowe, p. 381- Ilollingflicd, p. Grafton, p-sS;. 
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CHAP. afTffted to the duke, but at St. F.dmondfbury, whers 
XX. c-Kpected that he would lie entirely at their 

mercy. As foon as he appeared, he was accufed of 
tveafon, and throv*n into prifon. He was loon after 
found dead in his bed ; and thoujjh it was pretended 
that his death was natural, and though his body, 
which was expofed to public view, bore no marks of 
outward violence, no one doubted but he had fallen 
a vidiin to the vengeance of his enemies. An arti- 
lice, formerly praedifed in the cafe of Edward II. 
Richard II. and Thomas of Woodflock, duke of 
Gloceller, could decei\e nobody. The reafoii of 
this afiailination of the duke feems not, that the 
ruling party apprehended his acquittal in parliament 
on account of his innocence, which, in iiich times, 
was feldom much regarded ; but that they imagined 
his public trial and cxecuthiu would have been more 
invidious than his private rnurdor, v'hich they ])rc- 
tended to deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue 
were afterwards tried as accomidiccs In his trcalbns, 
and were condemned t(^ be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. Thev were Iniigcd and cut down ; but 
juId as the executioner was jrr^ cevding to quarter 


them, their pardon v^as produced, and they were re¬ 
covered to life d'he mod borbarous kind of mercy 
that can poTibly be imagined ! 

Tilts prince is fald to odve received a better edu¬ 
cation than was ufual in his age, to have louuded 
one t)f the fir/c public libraries in England, and to 
have been a great patron of learned men. Among 
other advantages which he reaped from this turn of 
niincl, It tended juuch to cure him of credulity; of 
whii.h the following inltance is given by fir Thomas 
More. '1 here was a man who pretended, that, 
thougii he was born blind, he had recovered his fight 


E Giv.fton, p. 597. ^ Fibian Cliron. anno i;i4’. 
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by touching the fhrine of St. Albans. The duke, c 
happening loon alter to pafs that way, qucftioned the 
man, and, feeming to doubt of his light, nlked liini 
the colours of feveral cloaks, worn by pcrlbns or his 
retinue. The man told them very readily. I'ou 
arc a knave, cried the prince; bad you been ho^n 
blind, you could not fo foon have learned to dijtinguijh 
colours : And immediately ordered him to be let in 
the lloeks as an impollor h 

Tirr. cardinal of Winchefter died fix weeks after 
his nephew, whofe murder was iiniveri'ally aicribed 
to him as well as to the duke of Suli'oik, and which, 

It is faid, gave him more renioiTe in his lull moments, 
than could naturally be expeded Irom a man h.afd- 
ended, during the courfe of a long life, in falfehood 
and in politics. What Utare the queen had in this 
guilt, is nncertain; her ulual activity and fpirir 
nitide the public conclude, with I’oine reafon, that 
the duke’s enemies durll not have ventured on luch 
a deed without her privirv. But there happened, 
foo'.i after, an event of which flie and her favourite, 
the duke ot Sulfolk, bore iiicontcllibly the W'holc 
odium. 

i'ti AT article of the marriage treaty, by which 
the ju'ovince of INIaine was to bo ceded to Charles 
ol .'Viijou, the queen’s uticlc, haa probably beeti 
hitiurtokept fecrct ; andi, during the lifetime ol'the 
duke (d Clocedcr, it iiilglit Iiave bten dangerous to 
veil!lire on tiu* exicutlon of it. But, as the court 
ol France ftrenuouiiv infilled on performance, orders 
were now dllpalchcd, under Henry’s hand, to Sir 
I'rands Suricune, governor of Mans, commanding 
him to furrcndier that place to -Chailes of Anjou. 
Sutienne, cither qnc-llioning the authentidtv oi tlic 
order, or regarding Ids government as hi- ide lor- 
^une, iclufcd compliance ; and it became ncaef'ary 
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CHAP, for a French army, under the count of Dunols, to 
lay fiege to the city. The governor made as good 
1447. a defence as his fituation could permit; but, receiv¬ 
ing no relief from Edmund duke of Somerfet, who 


was at that time governor of Normandy, he was at 
laft obliged to capitulate, and to furrender not only 
Mans, but all the other fortrefles of that province^ 


which was thus entirely alienated from the crown of 


England. 

The bad elFefts of this meafure Hopped not here. 
Surienne, at the head of all his garrifons, amounting 
to two thoufand five hundred men, retired into Nor¬ 


mandy, in expectation of being taken into pay, and 
of being quartered in fome towns of that province. 
But Somerfet, who had no means of fubfifting fuch 
a multitude, and who was probably incenfed at 
Surienne’s difobedience, refufed to admit him; and 
this adventurer, not daring to commit depredations 
on the territories either of the king of France or of 
England, marched into Britanny, feized the town 
of Fougeres, repaired the fortifications of Pontorfon 
and St. James de Beuvron, and fubfifted his troops 
by the ravages which he exercifed on that whole 
province The duke of Britanny complained of 
this violence to the king of France, his liege lord : 
Charles remonftrated with the duke of Somerfet: 


That nobleman replied, that the injury was done 
without his privity, and that he had no authority over 
Surienne and his companions *. Though this an- 
fwer ought to have appeared fatisfaClory to Charles, 
who had often felt fevercly the licentious, indepen¬ 
dent fpirit of fuch mercenary foldiers, he never would 
admit of the apology. He fiill infilled that thefe 
plunderers Ihould be recalled, and that reparation 


^ Monflrclct, vol. Hi. p- (>» 
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fliould be made to the duke of Britanny for all the c 
damages which he had fuftained : And, in order to ^ 
render an accommodation ablblutely impiaclicablc, 14^8. 
he made the eftimation of damages amount to no 
lefs a fum than 1,600 000 crowns. He was fenhble 
of the I'uperiority which the prefent llate of his affairs 
gave him over England ; and he determined to rake 
advamage of it. 

No looncr was the tnicc concluded between the of 
two kingdoms, than (;l)arlt.s emj.loyed hiti'il'clf, 
with great indufiry and judgment, in repairing tltole 
number Ids ills to which France, from the conri- 
raiai;ce ol uars both foreign and doiueilic, had i'o 
long been expofed. He rellored the courfe 6f 
public juftice ; he introduce^! order into the finances ; 
he citablilhed difeipline in Iris troops; he repreifed 
fadion in his court •, he re\ivcd the languid flate of 
agriculture and the arts; and, in the courfe of a few 
years, he rendered his kingdom Ilnuriihing within 
itfeir, and formidable to its neighbours. IMean- 
Vvhile, afiairs in England had taken a very different 
turn. I’he court was divided into parties, which 
V t re enraged againfl: each other: "rhe people wore 
difeontented with the government. Conquelts in 
France, which were an objec'c more of glory than cf 
mtcrell, were overlooked amidit domtfiic incidents, 

^fvhich engroffeJ the attention of all men: The go¬ 
vernor of Noi mandv, ill fuppHed with money, was 
ohiigeu to (liljuifs the greater part of his troops, 
and to allow the fortiijcations of the towns and 
ciJlk's to become ruinous; And the nobility and 
people of that province had, during the late open 
communication wiili France, enjoyed frequent op* 
portunitics of renewing connexions with their ancient 
mailer, and of concerting the means for expelling 
the Englifli. The occafion, therefore, feemed fa¬ 
vourable to Charles for breaking the truce. Nor- 
tnandy was at once invaded by four powerful armies; 

one 
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one commanded by the king himfelf; a fecond by 
the duke of Britaiiny ; a third by the duke of 
Alen^on; and a fourth by the count of Dunois.. 
The places opened their gates almoft as foon as the 
French appeared before them: Verneiiil, Nogent, 
Chateau Gail lard, Ponteau de Mer, Gifors, Manle, 
Vernon, Argentan, Lifieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Be- 
lefme,Pont de 1 ’Arche,fell in an inftant into the haiuls 
of the enemv. The duke of Somerfet, fo far from 
having an army which could take the field, and re- 
lieve thefe places, was not able to fupply them with 
the neceflary garrifons and provifions. He retired, 
with the few troops of which he was mailer, into 
Roiien ; and thought it fufficient, if, till the arrival 
of fuccours from England, he could fave that ca¬ 
pital from the general fare of the province. The 
king of France, at the head of a formidable army, 
fifty thoufand ftrong, prefcnled himfelf before the 
gates: The dangerous example of revolt had in- 
feded the inhabitants ; and they called aloud for a 
capitulation. Somerfet, unable to refill, at once, 
both the enemies within and from without, retired 
with his garrilon into the palace and callle, which, 
being places not tenable, he was obliged to fur- 
4th Nov. render : He purchafed a retreat to Flarflcur by the 
payment of 56,000 crowns, by engaging to fur- 
render Arques, Tancarville, Cuudebec, Honfleur, 
and other places in the higher Normandy, and by 
delivering hollagcs for the performance of articles ='• 
The governor of Honlieur refufed to obey his 
orders; upon which the earl of Shrewlbury, 
was one of the hollages, was detained prifoner ; and 
the Knglilh were thus deprived of the only general 
capable of recovering them from their prelent dil- 
trelled fituation. Harfleur made a better defciua; 
under fir Thomas Curfon the governor; but was 
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fiiuilly obllj;'cd to open Its gates to Dunois. Sue- chap. 
coiirs at laft appeared from England under fir 
'J'liomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourg!! : But 
tbefe came very late, amounted only to 4000 men, 
and were foon after put to rout at Founnigni by the 
count of ClermontThis battle, or rather Ikir- 


inhli, !VHS the only aclion fought by the Englifli 
tor the defence of their dominions In France, which 
tliey had purchafed at fuch an expence of blood 
and treafure. Somerfet, fhut up in Caen without 
anv profpecT: of relief, found It ncccfl'ary to capi- 
T. lute ; Falalfe opened its gates, on condition that 
the earl of ShrewlFury fhould be reHored to li- 
berrv ; And Cherbourgh, the lalt place of N^r- 
inandv wliich remained in the hands of the Englifli, 
being delivered up, the conquelt of that important 
prov ince uas fmilhed in a twelvemonth by Charles, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants and of his whole 
kinedom 

« i 

A I IKE rapid fuccefs attended the French arms 
In Cnieime ; though the inhabitants of that pro¬ 
vince were, from long cuflom, better inclined to 
the Englifli government. Dunois was difpatehed 
thither, and met wdth no refiflancc in the field, and 


very little from the towTis. Great improvements The Pner- 
had been made, dining this age, in the llrufture 
and management of artillery, and none in fortifica¬ 
tion ; and the art of defence was by that means 
more unequal, than either before or iince, to the 
tut of attack. After all the finall places about 
Rourdeaux were reduced, that city agreed to fub- 
niit, it not relieved by a certain time ; and as no 
one ill England thought ferioufly of thefe diflaiit 
concerns, no relief appeared; the place furren- 
dered; and Bayonne being taken foon after, this 
whole province, which had remained united to 
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England fmce the acceflion of Henry II. was, after 
a period of three centuries, finally {wallowed up in 
the French monarchy. 

Though no peace or truce was concluded be¬ 
tween France and England, the war was, in a man¬ 
ner, at an end. The Englifh, torn in pieces by 
the civil diflenfions which enfued, made but one 
feeble effort more for the recovery of Guienne: 
And Charles, occupied at home in regulating the 
government, and fencing againfl; the intrigues of 
his faftious fon, Lewis the Dauphin, fcarcely ever 
attempted to invade them in their ifland, or to re¬ 
taliate upon them, by availing himfelf of their in- 
tefline confufions. 
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Claim of the duke of York to the crown - The earl 

ef IVarwic - Impeachment of the duke of Suffolk 

.——///j banifhmcnt—and death - Poptdar infur- 

reel ion - The parties of'York and Lancafter -- 

Fhjl armament of the duke of York - Firjl 

Battle of Si. Aihans - Battle of Biorc-h'cath 

——of FlorthampUn - /} parlimncnt - Battle 

of H^ake field - Death (f the duke of York - 

Battle of MortinuYs C: oft - Second Battle of 

St. Albans - Eduard ]V. afiirmes the crown 

——Mfccllancous tranfactions of ibis reign. 


A WEAK prince, fcired on the throne of Eng- c H 
hind, liad never failed, how gculle foever and 
innocent, to be infcltcd with faction, difeontent, 1450. 
rebellion, and civil commotions; and as the inca¬ 
pacity of Henry appeared every day in a fuller 
light, thefe dangerous confequences began, from 
pad experience, to be univerfally and juftly appre¬ 
hended. Men allb of unquiet fpirits, no longer 
employed in foreign w'ars, whence they were now' ex¬ 
cluded by the fituation of the neighbouring dates, 
were the more likely to excite inteftine diforders, 
and, by their emulation, rivalfhip, and animofities, 
to tear the bowels of their native country. But 
though thefe caufes alone were fufficienc to breed 
confufion, there concurred another circumftance 
of the mod dangerous nature : A pretender to the 
crow'n appeared : The title itfelf of the weak prince, 
who enjoyed the name of fovereignty, was dif- 
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puted : And the Englifli were now to pay the fc- 
vere, though late, penalty of their turbulence under 
Richard II. and of their levity in violating, with-, 
out any neceffity or juft reafon, the lineal fucceflion 
of thtir monarchs. 

All the males of the houfe of Mortimer were 
extinct ; but Anne, the filler of the lafl carl of 
Marche, having efpoufeil the carl of Cambridge, 
beheaded in the reign of Henry V. had tranfmitted 
her latent, but not yet forgotten, claim to her ion, 
Richard duke of York. Yliis prince, thus de- 
feended by his mother from Philippa, only daughter 
of the duke of Clarence, i'econd Ion ol Edward III. 
flood plainly in the order of fuccellion before the 
king, who derived his defeent from the duke of 
I/ancafler, third fon of that monarch; and that 
claim could not, in many refpeds, have fallen intti 
more dangerous hands than thofe (d the duke ol 
York. Richard was a man of valour and abilities, 
of a prudent conduct and mild difpofitlons : He had 
enjoyed ai. opportunity of difplaying thele virtues in 
his government of France ; And though recalled 
from that command by the intrigues and fuperior 
interefl of the duke of Somerfet, lie had been fent 
to fupprefs a rebellion in Ireland; had fuccceded 
much better in that enterprife than his rival in the 
defence of Normandy; and had even been able to at¬ 
tach to his perfon and family the whole Infh nation, 
whom he was fent to fubdue ^ In the right of his 
father, he bore the rank of flrft prince of the blood; 
and by this Ration he gave a luftie to his title de¬ 
rived from the family of Mortimer, which, though 
of grf'Ht nobility, was equalled by other families in 
the kingdom, and had been eclipfed by the royal 
defeent of the houfe of Lancafler. He pofTelTed an 
immenfe fortune from the union of fo many fuc* 
ceflions, thofe of Cambridge and York on the one 
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hand, with thofe of Mortimer on the other : Which ^ P. 
iait inheritance had before been augmented by an ^ \ ‘ j 
nnion of the eftates of Clarence and Ulfter with i4io. 
t!:e patrimonial polfeffions of the family of Marche. 

I'lie alliances too of Richard, by his marrying the 
(iangliter of Ralph Nevil earl of Weflmoreland, 
had widely extended his interell among the nobility, 
ami had procured him many connexions in that 
i'onnidable order. 

d'HK family of Nevil was, perhaps, at this time 
:]k‘ moll potent, both from their opulent pofleflioiis, 
ami iioiu the charafters of the men, that has ever 
appeared in I'.ngland. For, befides the earl^ of 
Wellmoreland, and the lords Latimer, Faucon- 
berg, and Abergavenny ; the earls of Salifbury and 
AYiirwic were of that family, and were of them- 
lelves, on many accounts, the greatefl; noblemen in 
the kingdom. The car! of Saliibury, brother-in- 
law to tlie duke of York, was the eldefl fon by a 
iccond marriage of the carl ot Wellmoreland ; and 
inherited by his v.ife, daughter and heir of Monta- 
cuto carl of Saliibury, killed bciore Orleans, the 
p(dh filons and title of that great familyi His eldeft 
foil, Richard, had married Anne, the daughter and 
heir of Beauchamp e'Jlrl of Warwic, who died go¬ 
vernor of France; and by this alliance he enjoyed 
the polfelfions, and had acquired the title, of that 
other family, one of the moll opulent, inort: ancient, 
nml moll illuflrious in England. The perfonal qua- Thee.nrlof 
hties alfo of thefe two earls, efpecially of Warwic, 
enhanced the fplendour of their nobility, and in- 
crealed their influence over the people. 'J’his latter 
nobleman, commonly known, from the fubfequent 
events, by the appellation of the Khig-maker, had 
diltinguiflied himfelf by his gallantry in the field, 
by the hofpitality of his table, by the magnificence, 
and ft ill more by the generofity of his expence, and 
by the fpirited and bold manner which attended 
him in all his adions. The undefigning franknefs 
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and openncfs of his charafter rendered his conqueH: 
over men’s aifedions the more certain and infallible: 
His prefents were regarded as fure teftimonies of 
efteem and fricndfliip; and his profeliions as the 
overflowings of his genuine fentiments. No lefs 
than 30,000 perfons are faid to have daily lived at 
his board in the different manors and cafUes which 
he poffefled in England : The military men, allured 
by his niunilicence and holpitality, as w^cll as by 
his bravery, were zealoully attached to his interefls: 
'I'he people in general bore him an unlimited af- 
fe( 5 lion : His numerous retainers were more devoted 
to his will, than to the prince or to the laws: And 
he was the greatefl, as w'ell as the lafl, of thofe 
mighty barons, who formerly overawed the crown, 
and rendered the people incapable of any regular 
fyiteni of civil government. 

But the duke of York, befides the family of 
Nevil, had many other partifans among the great 
nobility. Courtney earl of Devonfliire, defeended 
Irom a very noble family of that name in France, 
was attached to his interefts : Moubray duke of 
Norfolk had, from his hereditary hatred to the 
family of l.ancafter, embraced the fame party : And 
the difeontents, which univcrfally prevailed among 
the people, rendered every combination of the great 
the more dangerous to the eflablifhcd govern¬ 
ment. 

Though the people were never willing to grant 
the fupplies neceflary for keeping pofleflion of the 
conquered provinces in France, they repined ex¬ 
tremely at the lofs of thefe boafted acquifuions; and 
fancied, bccaufe a fudden irruption could make con¬ 
quers, that without fteady counfels, and a uniform 
cxpence, it was pofliblc to maintain them. The 
voluntary ceffion of Maine to the queen’s uncle 
had made them fufpedl: treachery in the lofs of Nor¬ 
mandy and Guienne. They ftill confidered Mar¬ 
garet as a French woman and a latent enemy of the 

king- 
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kingdom. And when they faw her father and all C tt a p 
her relations adive in promoting the fuccefs of the 
French, they could not be perfuaded that fhe, who 
was all powerful in the Englifh council, would very 
zealoufly oppofe them in their enterprifes. 

But the molt fatal blow given to the popularity 
of the crown, and to the interefls of the houfe of 
Lancaller, was by the alfaflination of the virtuous 
duke of Glocefter, whofe charafter, had he been 
alive, would have intimidated the partifans of York ; 
but whofe memory, being extremely cheriflied by 
the people, ferved to throw an odium on all his 
murderers. By this crime the reigning family fuf- 
fered a double prejudice: It was deprived of its 
firmed fupport; and it was loaded with all the in¬ 
famy of that imprudent and barbarous aflaflln- 
ation. 

As the duke of Suffolk was known to have had 
an active hand in the crime, he partook deeply of 
the hatred attending it; and the clamours, which 
neceffarily rofe againd him, as prime minider, and 
declared favourite of the queen, were thereby aug¬ 
mented to a tenfold pitch, and became abfolutely 
uncontrollable. The great nobility could ill brook 
to iee a fubjeid exalted above them; much more 
one who was only great grandfon to a merchant, 
and who was of a birth fo much inferior to theirs. 

The people complained of his arbitrary meafures ; 
which were, in fonie degree, a neceffary confe- 
quence of the irregular power then pofleifed by the 
prince, but which the lead didalfeclion eafily mag¬ 
nified into tyranny. The great acquifitions which 
he daily made w^ere the objecl of envy; and as they 
W’ere gained at the expence of the crown, w'hich 
was itlelf reduced to poverty, they appeared, on 
that account, to all indifferent perfons, the more 
exceptionable and invidious. 

The revenues of the crown, which had long been 
difproportioned to its power and dignity, had been 
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extremely dilapidated during the minority ofllcnry'’; 
both by the rapacity of the courtiers, which ihe 
king’s uncles could not control, and by the nocel- 
fary expenccs of the French Avar, which had always 
been very ill fupplied by the grants of parliament. 
The royal demefnes were diinpatecl; and at the 
lame time the king was loaded with a debt of 372,000 
pounds, a funi ft> great, that the parliament could 
never think of difeharging It. 'This unhappy fitu- 
ation forced the minillcrs upon many arblirary mea- 
furcs: The houfehidd itfclf could not be i'upported 
without llretching to the utmofl the right of purvey- 
ance, and rendcrinsr it a kind of univerial robberv 
Upon the people: The public clamour role hi*.;li 
upon this occafion, and no one had the equity to 
make allowance for the necellirv of the kiup-’s fitu- 

.. o 


at ion. Suilblk, once become odious, bore the blaira 
of the whole ; and every grievance, in every part oi 
the adminidration, Avas univcrfally imputed to hi'„ 
tAiaumv and injuflicc. 

Tuts nobleman, fenfible of the public hatred 
under Avhich he laboured, and forefeeing an attack 
from the commons, endeavoured to overawe h.i' 
enemies by boklly prefenting himfelf to the charge, 
and by infilling upon his own innocence, and even 
upon his merits, and thole of his family, in the 
public ferA’Ice. He rofe in the houfe of peers; 
took notice of the clamours propagated againll him: 
and complained, that after ferving the crown in 
thirty-four campaigns; after living abroad feven- 
recn years Avithout once returning to his native 
country ; after lofmg a father and three brothers i) 
the wars A\ith 1‘rance; after being himfelf a pri- 
foncr, and purciiafing his liberty by a great ranlbm ; 
it diould yet be lufjiedled, that he liad been de¬ 
bauched from his allegiance by that enemy Avhoin 
lie had c\er oppofed Avith fuch izeal and fortitude, 
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and that he had betrayed his prince, who had re* c H a p. 
warded his ferviccs by the higheft honours and 
greatert offices that it was in his power to confer \ 

This fpeech did not anfwer the purpofe intended. 

'I'he commons, rather provoked at his challenge, 
opened their charge againfl him, and feat up to the 
peers an accufation of high treafon, divided into 
feveral articles. I'hey iiililted, that he had pci-- 
fuaded the French king to invade England with an 
armed force, in order to di-pofe the king, and to 
place on the thronehisown Ion, jolmdelaPole, whom 
he intended to marr) to Margaret, the only daughter 
of the late John dufe of Sonierl'ct, and to whom, 
he imagined, he wouKl by that means acquire a title 
io the crown; Tlial he Irad contributed to the re- 
icafe of the duke of Orleans, in hopes that that 
prince would allill king Charles in expelling the 
Fnglifli from France, anti reco\ering full pofleffion 
of his kingdom; 'J 'hai lie had afterwards encou- 
vaged that monarch to make ojicn war on Nor¬ 
mandy and Guicime, -and had promoted his con¬ 
quers by betraying the I'ecrcts of England, and 
obflrucllng the luccours Intended to be fent to thofe 
provinces : And that he had, without any pow'crs 
or commiffion, proinlfcd by treaty to cede the pro¬ 
vince of Maine to Charles of Anjou, and had ac¬ 
cordingly ceded it; w'hicli proved In the iflue the 
chief caufe of the lofs of Normandy’. 

l i’ is evident, from a review of thefe articles, that 
the commons adopted, without inquiry, all the po¬ 
pular clamaurs againfl the duke of Suflolk, and 
charged him w iili crimes, of which none but the 
vulgar could fevioully believe him guilty. Nothing 
can be more Incredible, ib.an that a nobleman, lb 
little eminent bv his blnh and characlcr, could 
think of acquiring the crow n to his family, and of 
dcpofing Ileniy by foreign force, and, together 
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with him, Margaret, his patron, a princefs of fo 
much fpirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to 
many noblemen in the houfe, who knew that he 
had intended to marry his fon to one of the co¬ 
heirs of the earl of Warwic, and was difappointed 
in his views, only by the death of that lady : And 
he obferved, that Margaret of Somerfet could bring 
to her hufband no title to the crown; becaufe flie 
herfelf was not fo much as comprehended in the 
entail fettled by aft of parliament. It is eafy to 
account for the lofs of Normandy and Guienne, 
from the fituation of affairs in the two kingdoms, 
without fuppofing any treachery in the Englifli mi- 
nifters ; and it may fafely be affirmed, that greater 
vigour was requifite to defend thefe provinces from 
the arms of Charles VII. than to conquer them at 
firft from his predeceffor. It could never be the 
intereft of any Englifli miniffer to betray and aban¬ 
don fuch acquifitions ; much lefs of one who was 
fo well eflabliflied in his mailer’s favour, who en- 
oyed fuch high honours and ample poifeffions in 
lis own country, who had nothing to dread but the 
effefts of popular hatred, and who could never 
think, without the moil extreme reluftance, of be¬ 
coming a fugitive and exile in a foreign land. The 
only article which carries any face of probability, is 
his engagement for the delivery of Maine to the 
queen’s uncle: But Suffolk maintained, with great 
appearance of truth, that this mcafurc was ap¬ 
proved of by feveral at the council table'; and it 
feeins hard to aferibe to it, as is done by the com¬ 
mons, the fubfequent lofs of Normandy, and ex- 
pulfion of the Engliffi. Normandy lay open on 
every fide to the invafinn of the French : Maine, 
an inland province, muft foon after have fallen with¬ 
out any attack: And as the Engliffi poffeffed in 
other parts more fortreffes than they could garrifon 
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or provide for, it feemed no bad policy to contraft 
their force, and to render the delciice practicable, 
by reducing it within a narrower co:npaf<. 

Th£ commons were probably ieiifible that tins 
chargeof trcafonagainllSuffolk wouldnot bear a ilrict 
fcrutiny ; and they therefore, foon after, fciit up 
agaiiid him a new charge of mifdemeanors, which 
they alfo divided into feveral articles. '.I'hey af- 
iirmed, among other imputations, tliat he had pro¬ 
cured exorbitant grants fr(jm the cvuwn, had em¬ 
bezzled the public money, had conferred ollices on 
improper perfons, had perverted juftice bv main¬ 
taining iniquitous caufes, and had procured parc^.ons 
h)r notorious offenders The articles are moiUv 
general; but are not improbable : And as Suildk 
fecins to have been a bad man and a bad miniiler, 
it will not be ralh in us to think that he was guilty, 
and that ntany of thefe articles could have hern 
proved agaiiid him. The court was alaniicd at the 
profccution of a favourite minifler, v.ho lay under 
luch a load of popiil-.iv prejudices ; and an expedient 
was fallen upon to lave him from prefent ruin. I'hc 
king ituumoned all tlic lords, fpiritual and temporal, 
to his apartment : The prifoncr was produced be- 
for ihci'./. and alkcd what he could fay in his own 
defence? He denied the charge; but fubmitted to 
tl'.e ];ing’s mercy : i-Jenry expreffed himfelf not fa- 
ti>lied with regard to the firft impeachment for 
irealbn ; but in conlldcraiion of the fecond, for 
ni'iliemeaneirs, he declared, that, by virtue of Suf- 
hilk’s own luhiniliion, not by any juviicial authority, 
he biinhhed him the kingdom during hve years. 
I'he lords remained filent; but as foon as they rc- 
tiinicu ..o their own houfe, they entiled a proteft, 
that this fentence fliould nowife infringe their pri¬ 
vileges ; and that, if Suffolk had infifled upon his 
right, and had not voluntarily fubmitted to the 
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CHAP, king’s commands, he was entitled to a trial by bis 
peers in parliament. 

j4j-o. It was eal'y to fee, that thefe irregular proceed-’ 
ings were meant to favour Suffolk, and that, as he 
flili poffeffed the queen’s confidence, he would, on 
the firll favourable opportunity, be relforcd to his 
country, and be reinftated in his former jrower 
and credit. A captain of a velfcl was therefore em - 
ployed by his enemies to intercept him in his pall- 
iml death, gge to France : Fie w'as fei/.ed near Dover ; his hea(.f 
firuck off on the fide of a long-boat; and his body 
thrown into the fea No inquiry was made after 
the actors and accomplices in this atrocious deed of 
violence. 

Tjii' duke of Somerfet fucceeded to Suilolk’s 
power in the nnnifiry, and credit with the queen ; 
and as he was the perfon under whofe government 
ihe I’rench provinces had been lofl, the public, who 
aKva\ s judge bv the event, fcuut made him equally 
the objccl of their animofity and hatred. The duke 
of York vas abfent in Ireland during all thele tranF 
actions; and however it might be lulpected that 
his partifans had excited and fupported the prolc' 
cution againlt Suffolk, no immediate ground of 
complaint could, on that account, lie againft him- 
But there happened, foon after, an incident which 
roufed the jealoufy of the court, and dilcovered to 
them the extreme danger to w'hich they vrerc cx* 
pofed from the pretenllons of that popular prince. 

The humours of the people, let alf^at by the 
parliamentary impeachment, and by the fall of fo 
great a favourite as Suffolk, broke out in various 
Pnpiilnr coinmotic)ns, which were foon fupprefled; but there 
arofe one in Kent, which was attended with more 
dangerous conlequences. A man of low condition, 
one John Cade, a native of Ireland, who had been 
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fb'liued to fly into France for crimes, obferved, on C ii A p. 
Jiis return to England, the difcontcnts of the peo- 
pie; and he laid on them the foundation of pro? 14^0. 
jccH which were at firit crowned with furprifing 
luccef^. took the name of John Mortimer; 

intending, as is fuppoled, to pafs himfclf for a fon 
of that fir John Mortimer who had been fentenced 
to death by parliament, and executed, in the be¬ 
ginning of this reign, witlioul any trial or evidence, 
merely upon an indictment of high treafon given ill 
againll him *. On the firll mention of that popu¬ 
lar name, the common people of Kent, to the 
number of 20,000, flocked to Cade’s ftandard, and 
he excited their 2:eal by publifliing complaints 
a",ainit the numerous abufes in government, and 
lieinaiuHng a redrefs of grievances. The court, 
not yet fully fenhble of the danger, fent a linall 
force atrainft the rioters, under the coiuinaiid of 
fir Humphrey Stafford, who was defeated and flain 
in an adion near Sevenoke ’ ; and Cade, advan¬ 
cing with his folknvers towards London, encamped 
on Blackheath. Though elated by his victory, he 
itill maintained the appearance of moderation ; and 
fending to the court a plaufible lift of grievances % 
he prouiifed, that when thefe fhould be redreffed, 
aiul when lord Say the treafurer and Cromer 
Ihcrif}' of Kent, ftiould be piinifhed for their mal- 
verliitions, he w’ould immediately lay down his 
arms. The council, who obferved that nobody 
was willing to fight againll men fo reafonable in 


* Stowe, p. :!46. Cottvin, p« 564. Tlii; author atlmire'^ that fiich 
^ piece of injulUcc Aiouhi have been committed in peaceable times: 
lie mi^L;lu have added, and by fuch virtuous princes as IJedford and 
’fdoccHer. But it is to be prtrumed that Mortimer was guilty; 
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c 11 A P. their pretenfions, carried the king, for prefent fafe- 
ty, to Kenilworth j and the city immediately opened 
1430. its gates ro Cade, who maintained, during fome 
time, great order and difeipline among his follow¬ 
ers. He always led them into the fields during the 
night-time; and publiflied fevere edifts againft 
plunder and violence of every kind ; But being 
obliged, in order to gratify their malevolence againlt 
Say and Cromer, to put thefe men to death with¬ 
out a legal trial % he found that, after the commif- 
fion of this crime, he was no longer mailer of their 
riotous difpofition, and that all his orders were ne¬ 
glected ^ They broke into a rich houfc, w hich 
they plundered j and the citizens, alarmed at this 
aci of violence, fhut tht-ir gates againft them ; and 
being feconded by a detachment of foldiers fent 
them by lord Scales, governor of the I'ower, they 
repulsed the rebels with great daughter % The 
Kcntilhmen were fo difeouraged by the blow, that, 
upon receiving a general pardon from the primate, 
then chancellor, they retreated towards Rochcllcr, 
and there difperled. The pardon was foon after an¬ 
nulled, as extorted by violence: A price was fet on 
Cade’s head who was killed by one Iden, a gen¬ 
tleman of Suflex ; and many of his followers were 
capitally punifhed for their rebellion. 

It was imagined by the court, that the duke of 
York had fecretly infligated Cade to this attempt, in 
order to try, by that experiment, the difpofitions of 
the people towards his title and family : And as 
the event had fo far fucceeded to his wifli, the 
ruling party had greater reafon than ever to appre¬ 
hend the future confequences of his pretenfions. 
At the fame time they heard that he intended to re¬ 
turn from Ireland j and fearing that he meant to 
bring an armed force along with him, they iflued 


• Gmfton, p. 6i». IlaiJ, fol. 160. * Hill. Cmylan'f 

contin. p. ^26. <* Ryimr, vol. xi. p. 975. ‘ Cotion; 

p. 661. Stowe, p. ;9i. 
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orders, in the king’s name, for oppofing him, and c 
for debarring him entrance into England But 
the duke refuted his enemies by coming attended 1450. 
with no more than his ordinary retinue: The pre¬ 
cautions of the minifters ferved only to fhew him 
their jealoufy and malignity againll him: He was 
fendble that his title, by being dangerous to the 
king, was alfo become dangerous to himfelf: He 
now faw th'e impollibility of remaining in his pre- 
fent fituation, and the neceffity of proceeding for¬ 
ward in fupport of his claim. His panilans, there¬ 
fore, were inftrufted to maintain, in all companies, 
his right by fuccefiion, and by the eftablifhed laws 
and conftitution of the kingdom: Thcfe queftlons 
became every day more and more the fubjetl of 
converfation : The minds of men were infcufibly 
fharpened againft each other by difputes, befoie 
they came to more dangerous extremities: And va¬ 
rious topics were pleaded in fuppcrc of the preten- 
fions of each party. 

The partifans of the houfe of Lancader main- Thepar- 
tained, that though the elevation of flenry IV. 
might at nrlt be deemed lomewhat irregular, and .md York, 
could not be juftified by any of thofe jninciples on 
which that prince chofe to reft his title, it was yet 
founded on general confent, was a national act, and 
was derived from the voluntary approbation of a 
free people, who, being loofened from their alle¬ 
giance by the tyranny of the preceding government, 
were moved by gratitude, as well as by a fenfe of 
public intereft, to entruft the feeptre into the hands 
of their deliverer: That, even if that eftablifhment 
were allowed to be at fir ft invalid, it had acquired 
folidity by time ; the only principle which ulti¬ 
mately gives authority to government, and removes 
thofe fcruples which the irregular fteps attending 
almoft all revolutions naturally excite in the minds 
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c H A P. of the i>eoj)le: That the right of fucccfllon was a 
rule admitted only for general good, and for the 
maintenance of public order; and could never be 
pleaded to the overthrow of national tranquillity, 
and the I'ubvcrfion of regular eliablidniients: That 
the principles of liberty, no lefs than the maxims 
of infernal peace, ncre injured by thefe pretenfions 
of the houl'e of York; and if fo many reiterated 
acls cf the legiilature, by which the crown was en¬ 
tailed on the prefent family, were now invalidated, 
the KngUni mull be confulcrcd, not as a free peo¬ 
ple, vho could difpol'e of their tuvn government, 
but as a troop of flaves, who were implicitly tranf- 
mitted by fucceffion from one mailer to another: 
That the nation was bound to allctciance under the 
houfe of Lanca/ter by moral, no lefs than by politi¬ 
cal dutv ; and were thev to inlriime ihofe numerous 
oaths of fealiv which they had fworn to Flenry and 
his prcdecelTors, thev would thenceforth be thrown 
looie from all principles, and it would be found 
dillicult ever after to fix and rellrain them : That 
the duke of York himfelf had frequently done ho¬ 
mage to the king PS his lawful fovereign, and had 
thereby, in the moll folemn manner, made an in- 
diredf renunciation of tliofe claims with which he 
now dares to diflurb the tranquillit\ of the public: 
That, even though the violation of the rights of 
blood, made on the dcpofition of Richard, was per¬ 
haps rafli and imprudent, it was too late to remedy 
the mifehief; the danger of a difputed fueceiTioii 
could no longer be obviated; the people, accuflom- 
cd to a government, which, in the Iiandsof the late 
king, Itad been fo glorious, and in that of his pre- 
decell'or fo prudent and falutary, would flill aferibe 
a right to it; by caufiiig multiplied diforders, and 
by fliedding an inundation of blood, flic advantage 
would only be obtained of exchanging one pretender 
for another; and the houfe of Yoik itfelf, if tHa- 
bJiflicd on the throne.would, on the lirfl opportunity* 
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be cxpofed to thofe revolutions which the glthly fpi- c 
rlt excited in the people gave fo much reai'on to 
:ipprehend : And that though the prefent king en¬ 
joyed not the fliining talents which had appear Ctl in. 
his father and grandfatiier, he might hill liave a Ton 
>.'ho fliould he endowed with them ; lie i.s Lhnhif 
eminent for the moil harmlefs and inoncnfiYe inan- 
jRts; ami if active pritices were dethrone .1 fci pre¬ 
tence (u'’ tyranny, and indolent oifs on the plea of 
iiteajtaeitv, there would thenceforth re'o.ain, i;i I'le 
conflitution, no cilabliihed rule of obe^.ience to any 
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Tiih.'^r. itrong toplc.s, in favour of tc.e Iiou.'e of 
hancallcr, were oppofed hy art.piiucni;- u ; Id': e.';:- 
lacing on the fide of tlte hou'e of Vuii.. 'I he 
pariifans of (Iiis latter family aheiae.l, th;tt tlie nvain- 
r. jtar.ce oi or.<er m tltc lucceinoti ot p. aecs, j.r 
from iloiiig injury to the peoj-.ie, or invalidate.;;' 
their feed I'neiiitd title to good gc-vern; \,\;j 

f 1 1 *' P j 1 1 * r 

oniy ihc pi:rp^*:co ot jVc 

i'nd iu'ved to prevent tlt'.-fe iniiubcrlei'., (.onhif. ar.; 
V'liieli I'.ndl enree, if no rule were followed hut li.e 
ui'iCeriain and di!j)uteJ vlev/.- of pr^.hTU cor.vea'.ienfe 
an,! adcanrage ; d hat the fame inaxiin-t \v'!iich en.- 
{e.r..d public pcav:e, 'v.cvc all’o falutary to njlh.r.al 
ld'i.rt; ; the p'rlvilegc.-: of the pco/jle could oulv he 
maintaijied by the ohiervance of la'o’s; and if no 
tu'e(>ant w..rc made of the rights of the [o\ jreign, it 
' .'tiid lei’s he expecied that an\ regard would be 
paivl to the pr.'perry and freedom of the fabjcfl: 
d’hatit was never too late 1v) ccrrccl anv pernicious 
preccdeiit; an unjull cdablifhinent, the longer ic 
-acquired the gn-ater fanCtiun and vaiidity ; 
if could, with mole appeatance of rcalon, be pLa i- 
'td as an authority for a like injullic ■; ard the 
jo ''itenanec of it, inllcad of tavouring public iran- 
CjUiility, tended to di doint e\cry principle by which 
nurnai. I’-ciety was fupported: That ufurptrs w culd 
ue hnppv', ip their prefent poliefilcn of power, or 
^ CL. Ill, O their 
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c H A t*. their continuance for a few years, could convert 
■ princes; but nothing would be 

1450. more miferable than the people, if all reftraiuts on 
violence and ambition w'ere thus removed, and a 
full fcope given to the attempts of every turbulent 
innovator: That time, indeed, might beftow foli- 
dity on a government w’hofe firft foundations were 
the moft infirm ; but it required both a long courfe 
of time to produce this efl'eft, and the total extinc¬ 
tion of thofe claimants, w'hofe title was built on the 


original principles of the conftitution; That the 
depofition of Richard II. and the advancement of 
Henry IV. were not deliberate national ads, but 
the refult of the levity and violence of the people, 
and proceeded from thofe very defeds in human 
nature, which the eftablifiiment of political fociety, 
and of an order in fucceflion, was calculated to pre¬ 
vent : That the fubfequent entails of the crown 
were a continuance of the fame violence and ufurp- 
ation ; they w^ere not ratified by the legiflature, fince 
the confent of the rightful king w'as flill wanting; 
and the acquiefcence, firft of the family of Morti¬ 
mer, then of the family of York, proceeded from 
prefent neceflity, and implied no renunciation of 
their pretenfions : That the reftoration of the true 
order of fucceflion could not be confidered as a 


change which familiarifed the people to revolu< 
tions; but as the corredion of a former abufe, which 
had itfelf encouraged the giddy fpirit of innova¬ 
tions, rebellion, and dSfobedience: And that, as the 
original title of Lancafter flood only in the perfon 
of Henry IV. on prefent convenience, even this 
principle, unjuftifiable as it was, when not fupport- 
ed by law's, and warranted by the conftitution, had 
now entirely gone over to the other fide; nor was 
there any comparifon between a prince utterly un¬ 
able to fw'ay the fetptre, and blindly governed by 
corrupt minifters, or by an imperious queen, en¬ 
gaged in foreign and hoitile interefts j and a prince 

of 





of mature years, of approved wifdora and expe- c 
rience, a native of England, the lineal heir of the 
crown, who, by his reftoration, would replace every 
thing on ancient foundations. 

So many plaufible arguments could be urged on 
both lides of this interefting queftion, that the peo¬ 
ple were extremely divided in their fentiments; and 
though the noblemen of greateft power and influ¬ 
ence feem to have efpoufed the party of York, the 
oppofite caufe had the advantage of being fupport- 
ed by the prefent laws, and by the immediate pof- 
feflion of royal authority. I’here were alfo many 
great noblemen in the Lancaftrian party, who' ba¬ 
lanced the power of their antagonifls, and kept the 
nation in fufpenfe between them. The earl of 
Northumberland adhered to the prefent govern¬ 
ment : The earl of Wcftmoreland, in fpite of his 
connexions with the duke of York, and with the 
family of Nevil, of which he was the head, was 
brought over to the fame party; and the whole 
north of England, the moft warlike part of the 
kingdom, was, by means of thefe two potent noble¬ 
men, warmly engaged in the interefts of Lancafter. 
Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerfet, and his bro¬ 
ther Henry, were great fupports of that caufe; as 
were alfo Henry Holland duke of Exeter, Staft'ord 
duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewlbury, the 
lords Clifford, Dudley, Scales, Audley, and other 
noblemen. 

While the kingdom was in this fituation, it 
might naturally be expefted that fo many turbulent 
barons, pofTeflTed of fo much independent authority, 
would immediately have flown to arms, and have 
decided the quarrel, after their ufual manner, by 
War and battle, under the ftandards of the contend- 
mg princes. But there dill were many caufes which 
, retarded thefe defperate extremities, and made a 
long train of faction, intrigue, and cabal, precede 
‘he military operations. By the gradual progrefs of 

O 2 arts 
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arts in England, as veil as in other parts of Eu¬ 
rope, the people were now become of fome import¬ 
ance : laws were berrinning to be rcfpeOicd by 
them ; and it vnis reqnijlte, bv various pretences, 
prcviouflv lo reconcile their mint’s to the overthrow 
t)f inch an ancient cdablilhment as that of the houfe 
of Lancaftcr, ere their concurrence could reafon- 
able be expeefed. The duke of York himlelt, the 
ne-w chiima''t, was of a moderate and cautious cha- 
ractci an euemv to 'lence, and difpofed to truil 
ratht.r tt) time and po than to fanguinary inca- 
iures, for the luccefs ol his pretenhons. T he very 
imbecilitv iifelf of Henry, tended to keep the fac¬ 
tions in luljK'nlc, and make them hand long in awe 
of each other: It rendered the Lancaftrian party 
unable lo ftrike any r iolent blow againft their ene¬ 
mies ; it encouraged the Yorkihs to hope, that, 
alter bani/liing the king's miniilers, and getting pof- 
feilion of his peribn, they migdit gradually under¬ 
mine his authority, and be able, without the peril¬ 
ous expedient of a civil war, to change the fuccel- 
fion by parliamentary and legal authority. 

Ti/f dirpofitions which appeared in a parliament 
afTeinblfcd loon after the arrival of the duke of York 
from Ireland, favoured thefe expe£fations ol his par- 
tifans, and both difeevered an unufual boldnefs in 
the commons, and were a proof of the general dil- 
contents which prevailed againfi. the adminillration. 
The lower houfe, without any previous enquiry or 
examination, without alleging any other ground ot 
complaint than common fame, ventured to prelint 
a petition againft the duke of Somerfet, the duchei^ 
of Suffolk, the billiop of Chcller, Sir John Sutt-m, 
lord Dudley, and feveral others of iiilerior rank; 
and they prayed the king to remove them lor 
from his perfon and councils, and to prohibit thon 
from approaching within trveive miles of the court • 

6 rariiiiincntary liiRory, vol. ii. p. ^63. 
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This was a violent attack, fomewhat arbitrary, anJ C 
lupported but by lew precedents, a;fajnit the mi 
nillry ; yet the kint^ durll not openly oppofe it; lie 
replied, that, except the hn'ds, h.e would banilh all 
the others irom court durin r a year, unlef's he 

O y - 

IhoLild have occafion lor their lervice in i’uppreliiiyjj 
any rebeilir ii. At the faine time he re’e.ted a bill 
which had ptilbed bc-th htnifes, lor atttiintiny, the l.'te 
duhe ol .Sullblk, and which, in I'cvera) of its claui'-«, 
(lii'covered a yery general prejudice againit the inca- 
Ihres of tite court. 

'i'liE duke ot York, trufiing to tl- ' fx mptoms, 
raiicd an army of 10,000 men, w h which Iv 
iin.rchcd towards London ; dcinandir ^ a rcfotina- 
tic u c)f the government, an! tlje 'wV.d of the 
dnl'.e ol bonwrtet bom a!' power ! 'nthfn'itv 
i e uncxp.cdtcdd.y found tlic ■ at li,.’ city Hint 

again'!, him ; and, (n his rci; Mtiii' lio Kent, he 
was ivillowcd by t!:e king at ibi. re m -if .> fupciior 
ar::;y ; in which I’cxcral (..1 Ivi -i!. ^ i'^nds, jvirii- 

C’.u.ir'iv Salllhurv and AVarw'c. : J: nrv/xibly 

wibi a yiew ol mediatiin., b'.i.'.v jorties, and 

0; ieconding, on occaiion, tiic . ec ex Y'>vb.’s pre¬ 
tentions. A parley cnfuc!! : Ric’nnd lliii im'ilicel 
upon the remoyal td Somerfet, and h!' fubmitting 
to a trial in parliament: Tite court ]''vetended to 
comply with his demand ; an.i that ne-bleman was 
put m arred ; I’lie duke of Yb-rk was tlten pet- 
luaded to pay his rcl’petls to tlte king in his tent ; 
and, on repeating his charge againlt the duke of 
Sumerfet, be was fuvpriled to fi-e that iniini'lcr Itep 
irom behind the curtain, and oiler to mafusttun his 
innocence. Rielrard now found that he had been 
beyvayed ; \\vaX \\e Nva'S iu t\w hwiuU of hu enemies \ 
wad Uvatrl was \tietome uecedAvy, for Wis own fafe- 
ty, to lower his pretcnfions. No violence, however, 
was attempted again.lL him ; Tne nation was not in 
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a difpofition to bear the deftruftion of fo popular a 
prince: He had many friends in Henry’s camp: 
And his fon, who was not in the power of the court, 
might flill be able to revenge his death on all his 
enemies : He was therefore difmiffed ; and he re- 
ti’ > c lo his feat of Wigmore on the borders of 
Wales 

While the duke of York lived in this re¬ 
treat, there happened an incident, which, by en- 
crealing the public difeontents, proved favouiable 
to his pretenfions. Several Gafeon lords, aftedion- 
ate to the Englilh government, and difgulled at the 
new dominion of the French, came to London, and 
offered to return to their allegiance under Henry 
The earl of Shrewlbury, with a body of 8000 men, 
was fent over to fupport them. Bourdcaux opened 
its gates to him ; He made himfelf mailer of Fron- 
fac, Caftillon, and fome other places ; Affairs be¬ 
gan to wear a favourable afpecl; But, as Charles 
hallened to refill this dangerous invafion, the for¬ 
tunes of the Engl 1 Hi were foon reverfed : Shiewf- 
bury, a venerable '.arrior, above fourfeore years of 
age, fell in battle; his conquells were loll; Bour- 
deaux w^as again obliged to fubmit to the French 
king*; and all hopes of recovering the province 
of Gafeony were for ever extinguillied. 

Though the Englilh might deem themfelves 
happy to be fairly rid of dillant dominions which 
were of no ufe to them, and which they never could 
defend againll the growing power of France, they 
expreffed great difeontent on the occafion : and they 
threw all the blame on the minillry, who had not 
been able to effed impoffibilities. While they were 
in this difpofition, the Cbieeii’s delivery of a fon, 
who received the name ot Edward, was deemed no 
joyful incident; and as it removed all hopes of the 


J Grafton, p. ^so. * HoUmgfhed, p. 640. 

* 1 olyd. Viig. p. 501. Grafton, p. ^23. 
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peaceable fucceffion of the duke of York, who was chap. 
otherwife, in the right of his father, and, by the laws 
enaded fince the acceflion of the houfe of Laneaf- ,4^^, 
ter, next heir to the crown, it had rather a tendency 
to inflame the quarrel between the parties. But the 
duke was incapable of violent counfels; and even 
when no vifible obftacle lay between him and the 
throne, he was prevented by his own fcruples from 
mounting it. Henry, always unfit to exercife the 
government, fell at this time into a dlltemper, 
which fo far encreafed his natural imbecility, that 
it rendered him incapable of maintaining even the 
appearance of royalty. The queen and the council, 
dellitute of this fupport, found themfelves unablp to 
refill the York party; and they were obliged to 
yield to the torrent. They fent Somerfet to the 
'Tower; and appointed Richard lieutenant of the 
kingdom, with powers to open and hold a feffion of 
pariiament"’. That aflembly alfo, taking into con* 
lideration the (late of the kingdom, created him 
onifeclor during pleafurc. Men who thus entrufted 
bvereign authority to one that had fuch evident 
and ftrcmg pretenfions to the crown, were not furely 
avcrl'e to his taking immediate and full pofleflion of 
it; Yet the duke, in (lead of pulhing them to make 
farther conceflions, appeared fomewhat timid and 
irrefolute, even in receiving the power which was 
tendered to him. He defired that it might be re¬ 
corded in parliament, that this authority was con¬ 
ferred on him from their own free motion, without 
any application on his part: He exprelTed his hopes 
that they would aflift him in the exercife of it; He 
made it a condition of his acceptance, that the other 
lords, who were appointed to be of his council, 

Ihould alfo accept of the truft, and Ihould exercife 
it: And he required that all the powers of his office 
fliould be fpecified and defined by aft of parliament. 
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C H A P. Tins n'!ockM-ati'''n of Richard was certainly very un- 
uiV.al and vcrv amiable ; vet was it attended with 
bad ccnrcquLUcea in the prcfent jiinfture, and, by 
giving time to the animofities of faction to rile and 
ferment, it proved the fonrcc of all thole furious 
wars and commotions which enfued. 

Tm enemies of the duke of York foou found it 
in their power to make advantage of his cxcelihe 
caution. Ikmy, being fo hm recovered from his 
dillcmper as to carry the appearance of exercifing 
the ro\al power ; they ni'U’cd him to refmne his au- 
thnrity, to annul the protcc'corlhip of the duke, to 
releafe Somerfe: from the Tower ' , and to comiuit 
the adminidration into the hands of that noblc.man. 
Richard, fciifible of the dangers vhich might attend 
his former acceptance of the {^lrliamcntarv commif- 
fion, Ihould lie I'ubmit to the annuiling ri it, levied 
an army ; but ftiil without advancing any preten- 
lion? to the crown. He complaijted onlv of the king’s 
ndniiters, and demanded a rel'o] mation of the ro- 
vernment. A battle was fought at St. Albaus,''in 
whici; theYorkiifs were fujierior, and, without fuf- 
fering any material lofs, flew about 5000 of their 
enemies; among w'hom were rlie duke of Somerfet, 
the carl of Northumberland, the earl of Sttili'ord, 
elded fon of the duke of Buckingham, lord Cliliord, 
and many other perlbns of dilliuedion'The hiiif^ 
himfelf fell info the hands of the duke of York, who 
treated him uith great refpeG; and tendern.efs: He 
was only obliged (which he regarded as no hardlhip) 
to commit the whole authority of the crown into tlie 
hands of his rival. 

This was the fird blood fpilt in that fatal quarrel, 
which was not liniih.ed in lefsthan a courl’e of thirty 
years, which was fignalized by twelve pitched bat¬ 
tles, which opened a I'cene of extraordinary fierce- 

n P.yiTicr, vol. xi. p. ' Hollinp.Oicil, p Grafton, p. 626. 
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nefs and cruelty, is computed to have coft the lives c ll A P. 
of eighty princes of the blood, and almoft erilirelv 
•/.nnihilated the ancient nobility of England. 'I’he 
Itrong attachments which at that time, men of the 
fame kindred bore to each other, anti the Yindlt^llve 
spirit, which was conf’dered as a point ol honour, 
rendered the great families implacable in their re- 
I'uiitmenis, and evciv moment widened the breach 
iietween the parties. Yet a,hairs did not immedi¬ 
ately proceed to the laft extremities : 'I hc n:uion 
was kept fninc time in fiifpenfe; Tlte \igour and 
fpiiit e!' queen Margaret, iupporting her fmall 
pov.er, fiili proved a balance to the great authority 
of Richard, which was checked by his irreiidutc 
ten'iner. A parliament, which was foon after ailrm- 9‘J'. j.,>. 

1 '>>1 plainly ''ifcoYcrcd, by the rontrarictv ol their 
nr /C'.et::lie's, llie contrai'ietv ol the motives by which 
thev were actuateJ, 'i'hev granted tite Yorkiilsa 
general indcnin.Lv ; and thev rciR.'-ed llie' pirotect n- 
iiiip to the duke, who, in acceptittg it, ftill jn'i-i'e- 
vri'c'd in ail his iormer precautions ; Rut at the Irene 

A 

: :r;j ti'.oy renewed tltcir f-rths ol lealtv to llenrv, 
and fired the eontinuance c;i the pro.lestlorlhip to 
the tnajoiiiv oi his Ion lidward., ulio was veiled 
Vv:;h the iihial dignities of prince ol Wales, daikc of 
Coinwcii, and earl of Cheller. Tlie only dicifivc 
aa, paiTed in this parliament, was a full refumption 
ol ail the gtants wliieh had been made fince the 
death of iienry V. and which had reduced the 
crown to great poverty. 

I f was not found diilicult to wrcH power from 
hands io little tenacious as thofe of the duke of 
York. Ivlargaret, availing herfelf of that prince’s 
abfence, produced her hulhand before the houfe of 
lords; and, as his Hate cf health permitted him at 
that lime to act his part with fome tolerable de¬ 
cency, he declared his intentions of refuming the 
government, and of putting an end to Richard’s au- 

5 tliority. 
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c M A P. thority. This meafure being unexpefted, was not 
XXI. oppofed by the contrary party: The houfe of lords, 
who were many of them difgufted with the late aft 
of refumption, alTented to Henry’s propolal: And 
the king was declared to be reinftated in fovereign 
authority. Even the duke of York acquiefced in 
this irregular aft of the peers ; and no di^urbance 
cnfued. But that prince’s claim to the ciown was 
too well known, and the fteps which he had taken 
to promote it, were too evident, ever to allow fin- 
cere trull and confidence to have place between the 
parties. The court retired to Coventry, and in¬ 
vited the duke of York and the earls of Salilbury 
and Warwic to attend the king’s perfon. When 
they were on the road they received intelligence that 
defigns were formed againll their liberties and lives. 
They immediately feparated themfelves; Richard 
withdrew to his callle of Wigmore; Salilbury to 
Middleham in Yorklhire: And Warwic to his 
government of Calais, which had been committed 
to him after the battle of St. Albans, and which, as 
it gave him the command of the only regular mili¬ 
tary force maintained by England, was of the ut- 
moll importance in the prefent junfture. Stilf men 
of peaceable difpofitions, and among the reft, 
Bourchier, archbilhop of Canterbury, thought it 
not too late to interpofe with their good offices, in 
order to prevent that effufion of blood with which 
the kingdom was threatened ; and the awe in which 
each party Hood of the other, rendered the media¬ 
tion for fome time fuccefsful. It was agreed that 
1452. all the great leaders on both fides Ihould meet in 
London, and be folemnly reconciled. The duke 
of York and his partifans came thither with nu¬ 
merous retinues, and took up their quarters near 
each other for mutual fecurity. The leaders of the 
Lancallrian party ufed the fame precaution. The 
fnayor, at the head of 5000 men, kept a Uriel 

9 watch 
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•watch night and day; and was extremely vigilant C H A p. 
in maintaining peace between them p. Terms were J, _|. 
adjuited, which removed not the ground of differ- 145%. 
ence. An outward reconciliation only was pro¬ 
cured : And in order to notify this accord to the 
whole people, a I'olemn proceflion to t. Paul’s 
was appointed, where the duke ot York led queen 
Mar^‘*t‘^t> and a leader of one party marched hand 
in hand with a leader of the oppofite. The lefs real 
cordiality prevailed, the more were the exterior de- 
monflrations of amity redoubled. But it was evi- 
dent, that a contclt for a crown could not thus be 
peaceably accommodated ; that each party watched 
only for an opportunity of fubverting the other; 
and that much blood mufl yet be fpilt, ere the na¬ 
tion could be reftored to perfed tranquillity, or 
enjoy a fettled and cflabliflied government. 

Evln the fmallefl accident, without any formed ’■♦•SS'' 
dcfigii, was iufficient. in the prefent difpofition of 
inei/s minds, to cliffolve the feeming harmony 
beiween the parties; and had the intentions of the 
leai-iers been ever fo amicable, they would have 
found it difficult to reflrain the aniinofity of their 
followers. One of the king’s retinue infulted one 
of the earl of Warwic’s: Their companions on both 
ftdes took part in the quarrel: A fierce combat en- 
fued ; The earl apprehended his life to be aimed at : 

He fled to his government of Calais ; and both 
parties, in every county of England, openly made 
preparations for deciding the contell by war and 
arms. 

The earl of Salifbury, marching to join the duke Battle of 
of York, was overtaken, at Blore-heath, on the 
borders of Staffordfhire, by lord Audley, who com- ajd Sept 
mantled much fuperior forces j and a fmall rivulet 

^ Fabian Chron. anno 1458. The author fays, that fome lords 

brought 9-0 retainers, fome 600, none kfc than 400. Scealfo 
Grafton, p. 633. 
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C n r. vith deep banks ran between the armies. Salitbury 
lierc iupplied his ticlcd in nunibers by Itratagem ; a 
reiinciuent, ot which tiicrc occur Itw inllaiices in 
the lingiilh civil wars, where a headlong courage, 
more than military conduct is commonly to be re¬ 
marked. He leigncd a rcircar. and allured Audley 
to follow’ him with prccij’/iiation : ]?ut w'hen tlic 
van ol the nwal aniiv had jiafled the brook, Sa- 
litbury, fuJueuly turned irpon them; and partly by 
tlie furi'rife, rarilv by the divilion, of the enemies* 
loi'ces, pul this beviv to rout : 'The example of 
lh‘. hi Was followed bv the rdi of the armv: And 
S.iliiiimy, obtaining a c.anpUte victory, reached the 
renerai rendezvous of the Vorkilis at Ludlow' s. 

Till. c:’.:i of Warwic I •.<'■1-hi over to this ren- 
dezvous a choice boev < ■! veier.'ms jrom Calais, or. 
witom it w ;;s thou dn the fonuue of the war vcould 
inv.ch (.lepend ; hut this reinloi C'.ir.cnt occafu'ned, 
in the iiiV.c, the immediate ruin of lire duke oi 
Ytirkks party. "When tiie revtd anny appro.lehed, 
an .1 a general ac:i<5n was e\ery hour expected, Sir 
An.!: ew ’i'roiiep, wli" coivinrcided the veterans, 
tieieriiei to the king in the ].k;l.t-lime; and the 
kk ikiits we] e lo diim.iyed at tliis inllance td trea- 
cir. rv, whieii made e\eiy man fufpicious of his 
feii;W'-, that liicy feparated next day without link¬ 
ing a fnctrie' : The duke fled to Ireland: The 
earl (T V/arvvic, aLtended bv many of the other 
leader.^-, cl'c' peii lo Cialai. ; where hi.s great popu¬ 
larity auiong all orders of men, particularly among 
tlie military, Icon drew to Idm panif'ans, and rcn- 
rTrcd hi.s jiower very lormida.ble. d he friends ti 
the houfe of York, in j'ingland, kept thcmfelvcs 
every winre in readincf.s to rile on the lirll funi- 
mons from their leaders. 

J460. Ai'TER meeting with fome ficcefTes at fea, War- 
W'ic landed in Kent, with the carl ol Saliibury, and 


IJollincflK't’, ^>19. GT-f'-jn, p 036. 
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the earl of Marche, eldeft fon of the duke of York ; 
and being met by the primate, ’ey l<>rd Ct'bham, 
and other perfons of diilinction, he nnirelied, amith!; 
the acclamations of the people, to 1 onctcn. 'rite 
city immediately opcucLl it.'i gates 10 hiiu ; and his 
troops encreaJ'me; im cv, rv day's march, he i'ooii 
lo md himfelfin acimdi!!:)a to face tiie royal army, 
v.hich iiadened froi;i Cmeverv to attack him. 1 he ivatl- .! 
bairle w.i: fought r." Norihampton ; ard v ms f'oou 
decidedi againll lilt K'vahii.s by the iuiide'it, of lord Y,:.. ’ ..v 
Cljrv ol Rurhir., wiio, cop.t u.uidiiu; ]h'iir\’s v.m. 
dcierteJ to the cneruv daring l!ie I'eat oi aetioii, 
and i'pread a conitcruation tm onp/'t^ “troops. 'I'in* 
dv'of Ivachirigham, thcta.r! Sore-v;-die 
ior iS fuiaun'‘Kt and h;remon''. and blr \'v’lliam 
ja:ci^., w^re killed in tue action or : 'i'he 

than h'.cr led chi o.i the eentr'.’ rm-l no miiv ; tne 

1 < . / 

Vt " ' iMiirCvl bv » oi ' ac e:r/ls 

« a * 

O; '■\f,iv,!e ■U) i r.f ■.:cile'. Jl'-'iry hieaftl], tliar 

acid o! a va; again riaLU pdioner ^ 




a ; a-- e ’ uioceim- .’uu iimj-hca'v or hii 1:1.inner*, 

\.:;icii bore thi; .■'.rpea'-anae of lanct'ty, had pro- 
cared iiim tile tender regard ol the people', ihceari 
<■ t Wr.rwie and tire rthcr leaders took care to uif- 
iui -.dili the'.n'eives their rehKctfni demeano'ar 

1 » • 

* ' •» 

.V r\R v. .a !ciisinio?:ccl ai tlu 

niiAv. u:\d wwt ai \ ■ i uinrc ui;: tuii;e od. 

i'j'!. uiAi b*, land. bhi.N ]).nu:c had 

>i(;vcr iiiliY .’I'p a.'.’,:i o;n'ii!y an;- tiia.in to the 
vrn'Mi: il< hail t,*. r' ^^rnniaiiiCJ oi iii inlnidcrs., 
and deiiix^iuled a j^nevina's : And even, 

in the preu-nt criiU^ vvlir.i the parh iinent wac? fiir- 
roimdcd by liis vici'n^'ns ariiiy, he iiK)vvcd inch a 
tegard to law and as is iinuinal during the 

prevalence 
was 


VI Lv> law aiiu. .‘i;, >, 4 v*i 

irevalencc of a parry in any C!vii diilenfions ; and 
t^as ilill lels lo be cxpcd.fJ in thulc violent and 1 :- 




towe, [1. 409. 


t luu'f W. Graflon, p. Io^ 
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CHAP, centlous times. He advanced towards the throne$ 
and being met by the archbifhop of Canterbury^ 
1460. who afked him, whether he had yet paid his refpeds 
to the king ? he replied, that he knew of none to 
whom he owed that title. He then flood near the 
throne", and addreffing himfelf to the houfe of 
peers, he gave them a dedudion of his title by 
defcent, mentioned the cruelties by which the houfe 
of Lancafter had paved their way to fovereign 
power, infilled on the calamities which had attended 
the government of Henry, exhorted them to re¬ 
turn into the right path, by doinii jullice to the 
lineal fucceifor, and thus pleaded his caufe before 
them as his natural and legal judges This cool 
and moderate manner of demanding a crown, in¬ 
timidated his friends, and encouraged his enemies: 
The lords remained in fufpenfe ; and no one ven¬ 
tured to utter a word on the occafion. Richard, 
who had probably expelled that the peers would 
have invited him to place himfelf on the throne, 
was much difappointed at their filence; but defiring 
them to reflefl on what he had propofed to them, 
he departed the houfe. The peers took the matter 
into confideration, with as much tranquillity as if 
it had been a common fubject of debate: They 
delired the afliftance of fome confiderable members 
among the commons in their deliberations: They 
heard, infeveral fucceffive days, the reafons alleged 
for the duke of York : They even ventured to pro- 
pofe objections to his claim, founded on former 
entails of the crown, and on the oaths of fealty fworn 
to the houfe of Lancafter ^: They alfo obferved, 
that, as Richard had all along borne the arms of 
York, not thofe of Clarence, he could not claim as 
fucccflbr to the latter family: And after receiving 
anfwers to thefe objedions, derived from the vio¬ 
lence and power by which the houfe of Lancafter 

Holllngfhcd, p. 655. Colton, p. 66j. Grafton, p. 643* 

Holiiiigihcd, p 6/7, Grafton, p. 643* ^ Cotton, p* 
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fupportcd their prefent pofleffion of the crown, they chap. 
proceeded to give a decifion. Their fentence was 
calculated, as far as polfible, to pleafe both parties : 

They declared the title of the duke of York to be 
certain and indefeafible ; but in confideration that 
Henry had enjoyed the crown, without difpute or 
controverfy, during the courfe of thirty-eight years, 
they determined, that he Ihould continue to poffefs 
the title and dignity during the remainder of his 
life; that the adminihration of the government, 
meanwhile, Ihould remain with Richard; that he 
fliould be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of 
the monarchy ; that every one Ihould fwear to main¬ 
tain his fucceffion, and it fhould be treafon to at¬ 
tempt his life; and that all former fettlements of 
the crown, in this and the two laft reigns, fliould 
be abrogated and refcinded *. The duke acquiefced 
in this decifion: Henry himfelf, being a prifoner, 
could not oppofe it: Even if he had enjoyed his 
liberty, he would not probably have felt any inolent 
reluftance againft it: And the adk thus paflfed with 
the unanimous confent of the whole legiflative body. 

Though the mildnefs of this compromife is chiefly 
to be afcribed to the moderation of the duke of 
York, it is impoflible not to obferve in thofc rranf- 
aftions vifible marks 01 a higher regard to law, and 
of a more fixed authority, enjoyed by parliament, 
than has appeared in any . ormer period of Englifh 
hiftory. 

It is probable that the duke, without employ¬ 
ing either menaces or vuflence, could have ob¬ 
tained from the commons a fettlement more con- 
fiflent and uniform: But as many, if not all the 
members of the upper houfe had received grants, 
conceflions, or dignities during the laft fixty years, 
when the houfe of Lancafter was pofiefled of the 
government j they were afraid of invalidating their 


* CettOB/ p. 666. Graf:oa, p. 647 - 
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CHAP, own titles by too fuddeii and violent an overthrow 
of that family ; and in thus teniporifin" between, 
the parties, they fixed the throne on a Irafis upon 
which it could not poflibly Hand. The duke, ap¬ 
prehending his chief danger to arife from the genius 
and fpirit of queen Margaret, fought a pretence fur 
banilliing her the kingdom : He lent her, in the 
king’s name, a fummons to come immediately to 
London ; intending, in cafe of her difobedience, to 
proceed to extremities againfl her. But the queen 
needed not tiiis menace to excite her activity in de¬ 
fending the rights of her family. After the defeat at 
Northampton, flie ded with her infant fon to Dur¬ 
ham, thence to Scotland ; but foon returning, Ihe 
applied to the northern barons, and employed every 
motive to procure their afliliance. Her ad'ability, 
infinuation, and addrefs, qualities in which Ihe ex¬ 
celled j her careiTcs, her promiles, v, : ought a pov,- 
crful effect on every one who approached her ; The 
admiration of her great qualities was fucceeded b;, 
compafhon towards her heljdefs condition ; l lic. 
nobility of that quarter, who regarded tliemfelves as 
the mofl warlike in the kingdom, were moved by 
indignation to find the fouthern barons pretend to 
difpofe of the crowm and fettle the government: 
And that they might allure the people to their 
Handard, they promifed them the fpoils of all the pro¬ 
vinces on the other fide of the 'brent. B) thefe mean:', 
the queen had collectedi an aimy twenty thoufand 
flrong, with a celerity which v.us neither expected by 
her friends, nor apprehended 1 y her enemies. 

• The duke of York, infonneJ. ulTier appearance 
in the north, haRcned thither with a body of 5OC0 
men, to iupprei's, as he iinagiiiLd, the buginnings 
of an infurreclion; when, on his anival at xbakc- 
field, he found himfelf fo much outnumbered ly 
the enemy. lie llirew liimklf into Sandal eafllc, 
which was fituated in tiie 1 neighbourhood ; and he 
was advifed by the earl of Saiifbury, and otlier 
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prudent counfellors, to remain in that fortrcfs, till c 11 Ap. 
his foil, the carl of Marche, who was levying forces 
in the borders of Wales, cf>u!d advance to his 
alTiflance *. But the duke, thoiujjh deficient in po- 
litical courage, poifciled pcrfonii braverv i:i an 
eminent degree; and notwi'hilanuing his" wiki.-ni 
and experience, he thought that lie fhoulu be Ibr 
ever difgraced, if, by faking fiv hv ;• bchie.d v.vdis, 
he Ihould f '-r a moiuem refieci ib.c vicL-'i-v i.* a 
woman. He dercended i^t.-) i:-- pl'.dn, and ol'i’erci Fmic of 
l-aitlc to tiic cn^my, wliieh v.ms iniL'-nilv a.cepk-il. 

The great inequaiity of numbers was faiheivue alone luei’ujc. 
to decide the vicli;ry ; bur the queen, by ilndiu'g 
detachment, wlio fed on die b riCiC 
4*1 ili\ ^ roud elCvi her auv'aimute ilul uieire cei' aud 
uudifiuitcd. 'Ir.e duke himielf was kliiv'! in ilij y’ 
aetkm ; and a-' !i'> L.,d-f V'.-s fo nd ainr.n->' t); • ' 
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1461- 


Battle of 
Morti¬ 
mer’s 
Crols. 


Second 
battle of 
StAlbans 


ward, George, and Richard, with three daughters 
Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 

The queen, after this important vidory, divided 
her army. She lent the fmaller divifion, under 
Jafper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, half brother to 
the king, agalnfl Edward, the new duke of York. 
She herfelf marched with the larger divifion to¬ 
wards London, where the earl of Warvvic had been 
left with the command of the Yorkifls. Pembroke 
was defeated by Edward at Mortimer’s Crols in 
Herefordfhire, with the lofs of near 4000 men: His 
army was difperfed ; he himfelf efcaped by llight; 
but his father, fir Owen Tudor, was taken prifoner, 
and immediately beheaded by Edward’s orders. 
This barbarous })raclice, being once begun, was 
continued by both parties, from a fpirit ot re¬ 
venge, w'hich covered itfelf under the pretence of 
retaliation ^ 


Margaret compenfated this defeat by a victory 
which flic obtained over the earl ol Warvic. That 
nobleman, on the approach of the Lancaflrians, led 
out his army, reinforced by a ftrong body ol the 
Londemers, who were afledlionate to his caufe ; and 
he gave battle to the queen at St. Albans. While 
the armies were warmly engaged, Lovelace, who 
Commanded a confiderable body of the Yorkifts, 
withdrew from the combat j and this treacherous 
conduct, of which there are many inllances in thofe 
civil wars, decided the victory in lacoiir of the queen. 
About 2300 of the vanquillied periflied in the battle 
and purfuit; and the perfon of the king fell again 
into the hands of his own party. T’his weak prince was 
fure to be almoft equally a prifoner whichever fadtion 
had the keeping of him ; and fcarccly any more de¬ 
corum was obferved by one than by the other, in. 
their method of treating him. Lord Bonville, to 
whofe care he had been entrufted by the Yorkifts, 


Ilvllingflicd, p# Grafton; p, 
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remained with him after the defeat, on affurances chap. 

XXL 


of pardon given him by Henry : But Margaret, re- 
gardlefs of her huiband’s proinife, immediately or¬ 
dered the head of that nobleman to be (truck off by 
the executioner ■*. Sir Thomas Kiriel, a brave w'ar- 
rior, who had fignalifed himfelf in the French w'ars, 
was treated in the latne manner. 

Thj'; queen made no great advantage of this vic¬ 
tory: Young Kdward advaticcd upon her from the 
other fide ; and collcffing the remains of Warwic’s 
annv, was foon in a condition of giving her battle 
v.itii ftiperior forces. She was feiifible of her danger, 
while file lay between the enemy and the city of Lon¬ 
don ; and llie found it neceffary to retreat with her 
army to the north ^ Kdward entered the capital 
amidfl the acclamations of the citizens, and imme- 
diatelv opened a new feene to his party. This prince, 
in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty of 
his perlon, lor his bravely, his aefivity, his alfability, 
and every popular quality, found himfelf fo much 
polfen'ed of public favour, that, elated w'ith the fpirk 
natural to his age, he refolvcd no longer to confine 
Limfclf within thofe narrow limits whicli his father 
h.aJ prefciibed to himfelf, and which had bc:en found 
bv ex lerieiice fo prejudicial to his caufe. 1 le deter¬ 
mined to allume the name and dignity of king; to 
infill openly on his claim ; and thenceforth to treat 
the oppolitc party as traitors and rebels to his lawful 
authority. But as a national confent, or the appear¬ 
ance of it, fi.ill feemed, notwitliflanding his plaufible 
title, rcquifite to precede this bold meafure, and as 
the all’embling of a parliament might occafion too 
many delays, and be attended with other inconveni- 
encies, he ventured to proceed in a lefs regular man¬ 
ner, and to put it out of the power of his enemies to 
throw oblfacles in the way of his elevation. His 
army was ordered to affemble in St. John’s Fields j 
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great numbers of people furroumlcd them ; an Iia- 
r'lngue wus proncuuiceJ to tins mixed multitude, 
ictting forth the tide of Edward, and inveigliing 
a.niiiili the tyranny and* iii'urpation of the rival fa¬ 
mily ; and tlie people were then idkcd, wlicthcr they 
would- Inn'cllenrv of LancMdcr U',r kin*:;? Thev un- 
anir.ioufr. cxeluiiuevl the j'roj>o!al. It was 

then de:n lI. il! e, w 0 eLI' „i *. ic\ v.' veid accept of Kd- 
w.n d, eMeit ion oi ll* ' 1 <1 ? duke of Vork ? I’liey ex- 
p:vf ed afcnl L-v io;ui and jovia! acciamations k 

r.innbcr A hkha os, lords, nui^'idrati’S, and 
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n:: ii. fed t vi r ctiio \ ed. d'iic revi lurion 

\\ ’> nidi 0 ’/ V ft>r iiis plo. as it vai . the lourre oi c:- 
■\ :1 u:n ^ , i'i;t wa-, ainioit entirclv iTu.!];]' rent to 1 Icnry 
lii/.'.'lf, \\i'o> was utterly ir.e:\pal)le of excrcilhig hi.- 
ai.di r'l", and who. prroided he pcifonally met with 
g> ■ u n.f- wa^ equally eifv, as lie was equally en- 
f: \ v‘d in ww- iiand.s of Ins enemies and of his friends. 
I'd^ v>-.'d<i:Es an ' his dirpiitcd title were tlie chi;-i 
caede; of the ]:ad lie calamines: But w'liether hu 
q-.R^n, an i his iniuiiters, were not alfo guilty of loine 
ainU- . <d' p;/wcr> it is nv:t calV fo-r us at this dll- 
tan^ e of .me to vietcnnlne : *l htre remain no prools 
on rcC'*rd ( i anv eotifiderablt: violation of the laws, 
cu' e;/ in t* e ediaduned* a (;f the duke of Gloeeifcr, 
vldeh v\x.s a pviwvre taime, lonned no prei*edcnt, 
and \va> but too niiu h oi a piece with the uiiiul fc- 
rociiv and crueUv of the tiines. 


SUj'.it', ]>. IIoHijiyjAi-'l, T-. Cv'i. 
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Tfii; nioft remarkable law, which pafilxl in tl^Is C tt \ ?. 
rLlj;n, was that for the due cLdion of nu inbcrs of , 

p'..iliamcnt in counties. After the fall of the feudal 
: \ flein, the diltindion of tenures was in fome incafure '’' ■u > ■ 

il; and every freeholder, e.swel! thofe v/ha>l;e!d of 
; xf’.e lords, as the innnediatL tenants of the crown, actioiii; <.f 
\wie bv decrees admitted to u‘vc th.eir votes at elec- 
Jons. This innovation (for liich it niav prcJoadolvbo 
t 'Keined) was indiiullt conliruu d bv a law (J Ileiirv 
IW whieh ;:;avei:;eht to i'ueh a multitude (.'i' elecr- 
-’.s as was the C'ecalioti of j^o'cat d'.'i'rdei. In liie 
Llehth and tenth of litis kine, therefore, laws were 
-.i.i.jed, iimitim'; the ilvdwi-; to fit;h as d 

' l'. u\ i.nK*, iivc i-\ \i\ uli I i'.Vv h^'s, 

al.'U lite C'jL.;.!v . i Im-'luro v . t e._ to ue. r 

jt.'unds :i ytar (,i f.o j w :!','.ne\ : and it 
<■;iw be vi.hed, lif'; ■' e ■; i 'll, a^ uei! as letti,:' ol' 
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'' :in!fs wviovj^ the ‘nntk’n''.;i d/iJ t \‘vr r. '.i.’v'/t 
■ t;a ■ .n;e eountu a lhaii v to- !i;. 'v liJ J be, 

ea.ietb '.!uc rttneds be jnau.ided tn this 1 th '.h, .'.e. ’ 

lb- rv. V learn iiom thJe c-'an c hion.'-, v. luit an :in« 
poituiiL matter the ek'dlon < i' a mti.dMr i ..ti;;- 
liiCiii v. .’sucw beemne in l''.n;j,Lu>d : Tital air. nibly 
'-is 1:<rjaniui;' in this period to ahunv.,* '"real eaiiho- 
tiiy ; 1 he; eejiitmons had it n v..:h in their j .'V.er to 

tlil'n ; (j {p^M pvL.puJ^-v;. (it t],(; l;sv,,N ; ; l-di jl iIpCV juile'd 

•i h.e,'s in this paitiei'iar, it j'l. e.ui'i et .■.is Iroin 
e..!irbiiant powi.i oi tiie (i ..v. ti, ih: tibi ni the li- 
fnirii of the aiiiloeiei v, ar.e’. p.ilu.ps Iroin 
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C tl A r. the rude education of fhc an;e, and their own i“no- 
' ranee of the advantages relulting from a regular ad- 

j.»6r. miniflration of jnflice. 

When the duke of York, the earls of Salifbury 
and Warwic, fled the kingdom upon the defertion oi 
their troops, a parliament was fummoned at Co¬ 
ventry in 1460, by which they were all attainted. 
'This parliament fecins to have been very irregularly 
cnnflituted, and fcarcely deferv es the name : Info- 
nuich, that an act paffed in it, “ that all fuch 
knijrhts of aiiv countv as were returned bv virtue 
“ of the king’s letters, without any other eledion, 
flinuld be valid, and that no Iherilf Ihould, for 
returrnng them, incur the jrenaliy of tire llatuic 
of Henry iV"'.” Ail the acts ol that parlianieni 
u-ere afterv/ards reverfed ; “■ btjca.ufe it was uulau- 
fullv fumni'nicd, and the knights uikI barons iU‘i 
duly chofen 

The pariiaments In this reign, inflcad ol relaxing 
their vigilance a-jainit tile ufurpativuis ot the court i i 
Koine* enikiivonreJ to cniorcc the iormcr ilalutes 
enacted for that purpofe. «'‘'he commons petitioned, 
that no fcreitiner Ihouid be capable of anv church 
preferment, and that the patron might be allowed to 
prefent anew upon the non-refidenec of any inciun- 
bent : But the king eluded thefe petitions, Bojie 
IMartin wrote him a fevere letter agaitid the (T-annc 
of pvovifoi's; wliich he calls an abominable hu-', 
that would infallibly damn every one who obferval 
it". T he carditud of WincheTter was legate; and 
as he was alio a kind of prime miniltcr, anil im- 
menfely rich from the profits of his clerical dignities, 
the parliamet.t became jealous left he fliould extend 
the papal power; and they protellccl, that the car¬ 
dinal Ihuuld abfeut bimfclf in all ailairs and councils 


^ Cotton, p 6^4. 
^ Cotton, p. 


J Statutes rt T-.ir^*e, 39 ITcnry VT. cap* 

“ 15unict’j Collection of R^;cordi'» vtl*. 
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of the king, whenever the pope or fee of Rome was chap. 

touched upon ^ 

Permission was given by parliament to export 
corn when it was at low prices; wheat at fix (hillings 
and eight pence a quarter, money of that age ; bar¬ 
ley at three (hillings and four pence p. It appears 
from thefe prices, that corn ftill remained at near half 
its prcfent value; though other commodities were 
much cheaper. The inland commerce of corn was 
alio opened in the eighteenth of the king, by allow¬ 
ing any collector of the cuftoms to grant a licence 
for carrying it from one county to anotherThe 
fame year a kind of navigation aft was propoled 
with regard to all places within the Streights j but 
the king rejefted it 

The firft inltance of debt contrafted upon parlia¬ 
mentary fccurity occurs in this reignI’he com¬ 
mencement of this pernicious praftice deferves to be 
noted ; a practice the more likely to become per¬ 
nicious, the more a nation advances in opulence and 
credit. The ruinous eflefts of it are now become 
but too apparent, and threaten the very exiftence of 
the nation. 


c Cotlon, p. 593. P Statutes at Larp:e» 15 Henry VI cap. 
Hetiry VI, cap. 6, 4 Cotton, p. 625. ^ Ibid, p. 

? Jbid. p, 593. 6 j4- 63S. 
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Battle’ of T"oiiton~-——Hcrrrv cfcapcs info Scotlan d — — 
A parUamcni‘ - Battle of Hexham - Henry 


lah.n pr:flier^ and confined in the dewer- 
Kiiifs marriage leith the Lady Elizabeth Gray 

•- ]Variv:e dip'vflcd - .fdiance 'iviih Burgundy 

- - Infurredl',,: l:i 1 'ci If ire - Battle of Ban¬ 
bury - n\rr\e'.e and Clarence hanijhcd - J’/ar- 


‘zeic and Cl.rence return- 


Edieaid expelled 
Edzeard 1 \'. returns 


Henry VI. refioved- 
✓ 

Battle of Barnet.^ - ttnd deuthcflVa-aaic 


Battle of Tciikejlury^ and murder rf prince Ed- 

n ard - Death of IJtnrv VI.- In-va/lon of 

F;. ff Bcc'H'I' —Trial c.na exe- 

i at ion rf the duke rf Cl:-.n.iiee- -Diath and cha- 

•>' 'rf FdzaardYd, 
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Y oung Udwaul, ntiw in his twentieth year, 
was of a ttmjier Vvcll fitted to make his way 
thron<Th fuch a fecne cf war, liavoc, and dcvadatlon, 
as muft conduct Inin 1 ihe full pofilirion of that 
crown, winch he claiinc from hereditary right, but 
which he had affumed i in the tumultuary electioa 
alone of his own parly. I le was bold, adive, en- 
terprifing ; and his liardncfs of heart and feverity of 
charadc-r rendered him impregnable to all thofe 
movements of companion, which might relax his \'i- 
gourin the profccuiion of the mod. bloody revenges 
upon his enemies. 'I'he \cry commencement of his 
reign gave fymptoms 01 his fanguinary difpofition. 

A tradef- 
















































































EDWARD IV. 


A traucfma.i of I^ondon, who kept J'hop at the fign c 
?ii' tl'.c Crown, havii;,':^ U\id tiuu hi' woufJ make his 
J'oii heir to (he Crown ; tin;; l;ar!:!;>:', oury avus 
in'icrprct'-d to be ipioken in cldiia';! oi l-.h;.vard''s af- 
finnodli'le; and he v.ws c>..ndamn' d a.r.d executed 
for the of!’, r.ccSuch an ;.i; i.i r\:.;!aiv was a 
prt'pcr prelude to the events v.l!)t.h iidin.d. The 
fwd'oh.l, aa’ w;*]! as tlic la M, iiicei'i.'iUly llreamed 
with the- n<'!)!eft Mood oi ih!e,Ian i iia'i in the quar¬ 
rel be:wv.i.n the two conttndii'.g i,;mi;les. whofeani- 
raofity Y. as now bocoim' implac. hie. d'he people, 
d'v!;!.d in tiu-ir alleelions, tool, djli'ercrit Ivmhols of 
]/n;v : 'fhe partllans oi' the hc-ufe of Lancaitcr 
li' the red rofc as r]i'..ir markc.j vli'iindion.; ilmfc 
oi V(;rk were cieiK'niitiareu iioin tlie widte ; and 
I'.aie civil were thus k’e;\\n, (■■•.cr Lui(>ne, hv 

(-r the cui-rrcl i'c 1 \.ccii tl,c two 

* 

i iicvoce, in whiil; quern hhirgunt 1 aJ been 
f'ui-.ed to ;’.rdii!ee lu r rr ' ;:.s. inl’uied r-t u't terror 
..nd aveidv-n i.it > '.lie ciiv oi Louooii, an.i ail the 
i Klhe'i'i p.irls id the Ivie; u mi ; aiui as nietheieex- 
P'o.ha :;n oh iiu.'.te reh'h I'C--, llie Itad prudently re¬ 
ined ju.i!li.. It.T own j'iarrif.ins. The 

i-iiue i .'-.I'ev’, K'l:!^di tv) ii e neal ot faction, loon 
hn u'.hi. at riraliiu!.''..s to her it.’.neard ; and Ihe 
v-.o ; ’ in ;i nw il;-,'. i--, t.i arfemhle an army, ftxty 
li'.'.’.if,nd 'iioii'r, iu Vorkilhre. 'I'he kiny; and the 
er.)i of Warwic lialiiuevi Vv hii an .arinv of forty tliou- 
ii’.i'.vl me”', to check her pro'';veis ;‘anvl w'heii ';,ey 
re:\ch..l Ih.nn'rct they dirpatcheJ a b'-dy of troops, 
tmder the command of lend l’’it>:\vahfT, to iecurc the 
pafl.t<;e of k’cirybridge tiver the river A-’e, which 
hiy between them and the enemy. Fitzwalter took 
ponelfmn of the jioH: afllgncd him ; but was not 
able to main»aiu it a<r.fniil loivi Chiiord, who at- 
^•’er.cd him with fupeilor numbeis. The Yorkifls 
vtcre chafed back with great flaiighter ; and lord 

' Il.ibi.jjton in Kennel, p- 431. Grafto'), p. 791. 

Fitzwaltcr 
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c H A r. Fitzwalter hiinlclf was flaiii in ihe aftion". The 
earl of Warwic, dreading the confequences of this 
3461. difaiter, at a riine when a dedfive action was every 
hour expedeJ, immediately ordered his horfe to be 
brought him, which he dabbed before the whole 
army; and, kifling the hilt of his fword, fwore that 
he was determined to fhare the fate of the meaneft 
foldier And, to fhew the greater fecurity, a pro¬ 
clamation was at the fame time iflued, giving to 
every one full liberty to retire; but menacing the 
fevered punillnnent to thofe who diould difeover any 
fymptoms of cowardice in the enfuing battle*. 
Lord Falconberg was fent to recover the pod which 
had been lod; He palfed the river fomc miles 
above Ferrybridge, and, falling unexpectedly on lord 
Clifford, revenged the former difader by the defeat 
of the parrv and the death of their leader ^ 

B.ntk .-f Tiif. hodiic armies met at Teuton; and a fierce 

bloody battle enfued. While the Yorkids weic 
jLreb. advancing to the cliarge, tlierc happened a great lall 
of fnow, which driving full in the faces of their ene¬ 
mies, blinded llicm; and this advantage w’as im¬ 
proved by a dratagem of lord Falconberg’s. Thai 
nobleman ordered fome infantry to advance before 
the line, and, after having fent a volley of fliglit 
arrows, as they were called, amidd the enemy, im¬ 
mediately to retire. I'he Lancadrians, imagining 
that they were gotten within reach of the oppofite 
army, difi.harged all their arrows, which thus fell 
Ihort of the Yorkids ^ After the quivers of the 
enemy were emptied, Edward advanced his line, 
and did execution with impunity^ on the difmayed 
Lancadrians: 'Fhe bow, however, was foon laid 
afide, and the fw'ord decided the combat, which 
ended in a total victory on the fide of the Yorkills. 


^ W. Wyrceficr, p 489. 
Habinjrton, p. 

Croyl, comhi. p. 5;;. 


Hall, fol. 186. IIo]lingflicd>p* 6 ^' 4 ' 
^ IIollinsHiccl, p. 664. ^ 

a- Hall, fol. 186. 

Edward 
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Edward ifliied orders to give no quarter’. The 
routed army was purfued to Tadcaller with great 
blocdfhcd and coniiifion; and above thirty-fix thou- 
I'and men are computed to have fallen in the battle 
and purfuit'': Among iheJe were the earl of Wcft- 
miireland, and his brother, fir John Nevil, the earl 
of Northumberland, the lords Dacres and Welles, 
and fir Andrew Frollop ‘. I'he earl of Devonfliire, 
\rho was ntnv engaged in Henry’s party, was brought 

prifoner to Edward ; and was, loon after, beheaded 
tv. martial law at York. His head was fixed on a 
pole eredted over a gate of that city ; and the head 
rif duke Richard, and that of the earl of Salifbury, 
v-re taken down, and buried w'ith their bodies. 
Heurv and hiargarct had remained at York 
during the ciciion ; but learning the deleat of their 
.U'lny, ami being fenfible tluit no place in England 
could now-' airbrd them llieiler, they lied with great 
piecipitation into Scotland, 'i'hev were accompa¬ 
nied bv the duke ol Exeter, wlio, though he Had 
married Edwaril’s filler, had taken part with the 
Eanc.iltrians, and by Ilenrv duke of Somerfet, who 
had conunanded in 'he*unlortunate battle of 'J’outon, 
and who was the foil of that nobleman killed in the 
iirll battle of St. Albans. 

Nu'j wnTHs'fAXDiNc the great anlmofity which 
prevailed between the kingdoms, Scotland had never 
expired itfelf w'ifh vigour, to take advantage, either 
ol the wars which England carried on with France, 
or ol the civil commotions which arofe bctw'cen the 
contending families. James I. more laudably em- 
ploved, in civili/'ing his lubjeds, and taming them 
to the falutary vokc of law and julfice, avoided all 
hoflilities with foreign nations j and though he feem- 
cd interefled to maintain a balance between France 


^ Habington, p. 432 . Ilollingflied, p. 665 . Grafton, 

P* 6 ^ 6 . Hill. Croyl. coiit. p. ® Hall, ful, 187 - 

p. 433, 
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C n A r. and England, he gave no farther afTiflance to the 
XXII. former kingdom in its greateft diilrcffcs, than per- 
mitting, and perhaps encouraging, his fubjefts to 
enlift in the French fervice. After the murder of 
that excellent prince, the minority of his fort and 
fuccelfor, James II. and titc dihraeiions incident to 
it, retained the Scots in the fame Rate of neutrality ; 
and the fuperiority, viiibly acquired bv France, ren¬ 
dered it then uniieeejTary for her ally to interpofe in 
her defence. But, when the quarrel commencctl 
between the houfes of York and I/ancafttr, and be¬ 
came abfolutely incurable, but by ihc total extinclioii 
of one party ; James, \v]iv> had now rii'en to man’s 
cRate, was tempted to feize the opiiortu'.iiiy, and he 
endeavoured lu recover thofeplae^.. yliicli the Kng- 
lifli h.ad formerly conquered from his anceilors. 
He laid fiege to li;e eadtle of leo.o'-orcnigh in 1460, 
and had provided hiiniiif with a jinall train ed ar¬ 
tillery for that cnterpilfc : But Ids cannon were Jo 
ill framed, tliat one of them bin R as lie was firing 
it, and pul an end to his life in the flower ol his 
a;:c. His R.n and fuceeilor, lame.s Hi. was alfo 
a minor on iiis acceihon : '1 he u!u:d iliilradions cii- 
faed in the g'oveniinem ; The queen-dowager, Anne 
of Gneldrcs, afpired to the regency : R’he lamiiy of 
Douglas eppofed her pretcrifons: And queen Mar¬ 
garet, when Ric fed into Scotland, found lliere a 
people little lefs elirided by faefion, than thofe by 
whom fic had been expelled. ’'J'iuragh Ric pleaded 
the connexions between the ro);d iamily of Scotland 
and the houfe of LantaRcr, l)y the young king’s 
grandmother, a daughter of the eat I oi Somerfet; 
ftie could engage lire Scottifi council to go no far¬ 
ther than to exprtfs their good willies in licr favour: 
But, on her offer to deliver to them immediately 
the important f.rtrefs of Berwic, ami to contracl her 
fon in n arri'i'/c with a filler of khm lames, Ihe 
found a bct:cr iLCcption; and the Scots promiicd 

the 
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;he afTiftancc of their arms to reinflate her family C it A r. 
upon the thr<me But, us the clun,c!;er from that 
quarter feeiiied not very urj^ent to Edward, he did 
not purkic the luj^itive king and queen into their 
retreat; but returned to London, where a parlia¬ 
ment was fuminoned lor fettling the governtnenf. 

()k the meeting oi thio utfembly, I'idward found .itH K 'v. 
the good ell'ecls oi his vigorous mcafurc in alfuniing 
theerov, n, as well as of his vielory at Touton, by ” ' ' ' 
which lie had fecured it : 'I'he parliament no longer 
helitated between tlie two families, or propxfed any 
of ihofe umbigiKHis tleciiions, which could only ferve 
to i-serpeiuate and inflame the animofiries of party, 
riiey lecogni/.e’d the title of Ldward, by hereditafy' 
delcenr. through the lamilv of Mortimer ; ami de- 
chiTi'd that he w 's king by riglit, front the death of 
!';is jaiher, v.iio inid ah'o the lame lawful title; and 
that !. ' V s i.'. nori'eh;<>n c-f the crotvn from the da\ 
that if. aida/.L * k e 'L.■’itnent, tendered to him 
hv 1!’: aetd ntad' . «.■! tiie peopled They cx~ 
pf ,!o.! tiheiv ■iidovivnu'e of the ui’urpation and in- 
:rarr..a oi the i''uk'of Laucafler, p-articululy that 
tt the e.'.rl )'e:hv, ^^ihi rwife called lienry IV. 
vhk'h, tiiev led L-een attended with everv 

inn I ot d'h', . icr, tlve murder ol the fovercion and 

^ • 

tite ''.pyreid a i t’f' iiiL'je't, They aniiulied every 
gr o ' a,h.'.’l p. L.,.! i’.i t'rofe reigns ; llvy rein- 
h'.’'d t’\ Id::g iaai- il.e pv'li.ttions whicli had be- 
i'“'- . : to li:.' ett'w;; to. the pretemLd dep.o'diion ol 
E and tkou'h they confirmed hidicial 

‘i ed .. raid tlie <.k-v rees of inferior Cvuarts, they re- 
V’ ld. ! ;d| atiaiiidi.rs palied in any jaeteneed ['ojla- 
fra 1 ; jiarticulmly the attainder oi tlie carl of Ctun- 
btidye, the kinu’s grandfather ; as well as that of 
tcc earls 8aiiihu>-y and Gloceiler, and of lord 
Luinley, who had been forfeited ifir adhering to 
kichard II k 

n Tq! IJabiiinhjii, p. 43.4, ® Cotton, p. 670. 
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CHAP. Many of thefe votes were the rcfult of the ufbaf 
violence of party : The common fenfe of mankind, 
J461. in more peaceable times, repealed them : And the 
ftatutes of the houfe of Lancallcr, being the deeds 
of an ehabliflied government, and enabled by princes 
long pollelfed of authority, have always been held 
as valid and obligatory. The parliament, however, 
in fubverting fiich deep foundations, had Hill the 
pretence of replacing the government on its ancient 
and natural bafis : Bur, in their fubl'equent inea- 
fures, they were more guided by revenge, at leak 
by the views of convenience, than by the maxims oi' 
equity and juftice. They palled an a<T of forfeiturf', 
and attainder againlt Henry VI. and queen Mar¬ 
garet, and their Inlant fon, prince i'dward; Tlie 
fame acf was extended to the dukes of Somerfet 
and Exeter ; to the earls of Northumberland, Do- 
vonfliire, Pembroke, Wilts; to the vii'ctmnt Beau* 
mont; the lords Rocs, Nevil, Clilford, Welles, 
Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hungerfordi; to Alex¬ 
ander Hcdie, Nicholas Latimer, ltdmoiid Mount- 
fort, John Heron, and many other peri'ons of 
dihinclionThe ptirliaiuent veiled the edates oi 
all thefe attainted perfons in the crown ; though their 
foie crime was the adhering to a prince, uhoin every 
individual of the parliament had long rccognifed, 
and whom that verv king himfelf, who was now 
fealed on the throne, had acknowledged and obeyed 
as his lawful fovereign. 

Thi: necefliiy of fupportlng the government ella- 
blilhed will more fully juftify foine other acls cl 
violence ; though the method of conducting them 
may Hill appear exceptionable. John earl of Oxford, 
and his fon Aubrey de Vere, were detected in a cor- 
rcfpondence with Margaret, were tried by martial 
law before the conftablc, were condemned and ex- 


C Cotton, p 670. W. WjTccflcr, p. 490. 
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ecuted^ Sir William Tyrrel, fir Thomas Tudcn- chap. 
ham, and John Montgomery, were convifted in the 
fame arbiiary court, were executed, and their 1461. 
eftates forfeited. This introduction of martial law 
into civil government was a high ftrain of preroga¬ 
tive; which, were it not for the violence of the 
times, would probably have appeared exceptionable 
to a nation fo jealous of their liberties as the Knglilh 
were now become'. It was impoflible but fuch a 
great and fudclen revolution mull leave the roots of 
lilfcontcnt and difTatisfatliori in the fubject, which 
v«v)u]cl require great art, or in lieu of it, great vio- 
iciice, to extirpate them. The latter was more fuita- 
bictothe genius of the nation in that uncultivated agC. 

Bl' t the new cllabliflnnent {lillfeemcd precarious 
and uncertain; not only from the domeltic difeon- 
tents of the people, but from the eflbrts of foreign 
powers. Lewis, the eleventh of the name, had fuc- 
ccL'dtd to his father Charles in 1460; and was 
led, from the obvious motives of national intcreft, 
to feed the Haines of civil difeord among fuch danger- 

party. But the intriguing and politic genius of this 
prince was here checked by itfclf: Having atterapt- 
edi to fubdue the independent fpirit of his own vaf- 
lals, he had excited fuch an oppofition at home, as 
prevented him from making all the advantage which 
the opportunity afforded, of the diffenfions among 
the Englilh. He fent, however, a fmall body to 
Henry’s afliftance under Varenne, fcnefchal of 
Normandy ; who landed in Northumberland, and 
got poffeffton of the caftle of Alnewic: But.as the 
indefatigable Margaret went in perfon to France, 
where Ihe folicited larger fupplies and promifed 
Lewis to deliver up Calais if her family fliould 

•> W. de Wyreefter, p. 49a. Hall, fol. 189. Grafton, p. 658. 

Fabian, fol. ai,?. Fragm. ad finem T* Sproti. 

^ See note [H] at the end of the volume, 
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C II A p. means be rcflored to the throne of England; 

xxii he was induced to fend along with her a body of 

-' 2000 men at arms, which enabled her to take the 

field, and to make an inroad Into England. Though 
reinforced by a numerous train of adventurers from 
Scotland, and by many partifans of the family ol 
ijt’iApr l. Laneafter; fhe received a check at Hedgley-inore 
from lord M mtacute, or Montague, brother to the 
earl of Warwic, and warden of the ead marches 
between Scotland, and England. Montague W'as fo 
encouraged with this fuccefs, that, while a numerous 
rcinforcenrent was on their inarch to join him by 


were taken in tlie purfuit, and immediately be¬ 
headed by in n ti-J law at Hexham. Summary juf- 
tice was in like ina-nner executed at Newcaitic on 
fir Humphrey K^vil and fcveral other gentlemen. 
All thole v.bo ‘pared in the field fuffered on 

the fcaflold ; and the utter extermination of their 
erfarics wa.i now become the plain object of the 
York pa.r'y; a ..^rdu:'!: v. kich received but too plau- 
fibie an apology die preceding practice of the 
Lmcallrians. 

Tii:: fate of the uiifortunatc royal family, after 
this dcLat, was riiigular. Margaret, flying with her 
foil into a forell, wlicrc fire endeavoured to conceal 
herfelf, was befet, during the darknelsof the mghr, 
by robbers, who, cither ignorant or rcgardlefs (i hei 
cjuality, de.'poiled her of her rings and jewels, and 
treated her with tlie utmoft indignity. The part:- 
ti.m of this ricli booty raifed a quarrel among them ; 
and w'hile their aLtentiun was tJuis engaged, llie took 
ti e opportunity of making her cfcapc with her fon, 
into the thickell of the forefl. where flie wandered 
lor f'iue time, oveifpe't with hunger and fatigue, 
and funk with terror and alfliotion. While in this 

wretched 
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■wYetthed condition, {he faw a robber approach with c H A p» 
his naked fword; and finding that fhe had no means 
of efcape, fhe fuddenly embraced the refolution of '“TTsIT"* 
trufting entirely for proteftion to his faith and gene- 
fofity. She advanced towards him; and prefenting 
to him the young prince, called out to him. Here, 
tny friend^ I commit to your cu' e the fctfety of your 
kinfs fon. The man, whofe humanity and gene¬ 
rous fpirit had been obfcured, not entirely loft, by 
his vicious courfe of life, was ftruck with the fingu- 
larity of the event, was charmed with the confidence 
repofed in him j and vowed not only to abftain 
from all injury againft the princefs, but to devote 
himfelf entirely to her fervice *. By his means fhe 
dwelt fome time concealed in the foreft, and was at 
laft conducted to the fea*coaft, whence Ihe made her 
efcape into Flanders. She paffed thence into her fa¬ 
ther’s court, where fhe lived feveral years in privacy 
and retirement. Her hufband was not fo fortunate 
or fo dexterous in finding the means of efcape. 

Some of his friends took him under their protec¬ 
tion, and conveyed him into Lancafhire ; where he 
remained conceded dtvring a twelvemonth ; but he 
was at laft deteffed, delivered up to Edward, and 
thrown into the Tower"'. The fafety of his perfon 
was owing lefs to the generofity of his enemies, than 
to the contempt w'hich they had entertained of his 
courage and his under Handing. 

The imprifonment of Henry, the expulfion of 
Margaret, the execution and confifeation of all the 
moll eminent Lancaftrians, feemed to give full fe- 
curity to Edward’s government ■, whole title by 
blood being now recognifed by parliament, and 
univerfally fubmitted to by the people, was no 
longer in danger of being impeached by any anta- 
gonift. in this profperous fiiuation, the king deli- 

* Monftrelct, vol. iii p- 95 . 

“ Hall, fol. J[9«. Fiagm. ad finam Sprotti- 
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vered himfclf up, without control, to thofe plea* 
fures which his yoi>th, his high fortune, and his na¬ 
tural temper invited him to enjoy ; and the cares of 
royalty were lefs attended to, than the diffipation of 
amufement or the allurements of paffion. The 
cruel and unrelenting fpirit of Edward, though 
enured to the ferocity of civil wars, was at the fame 
time extremely devoted to the fofter paffions, which, 
without mitigating his feverc temper, maintained a 
great intiuence over him, and lhared his attachment 
with the purfuits of ambition and the thirft of mi¬ 
litary glory. During the prefent interval of peace, 
he lived in the moll familiar and fociable manner 
with his fubjecl.^", particularly with the Londoners ; 
and the beauty of his perfon, as well as the gallantry 
of his addrefp, which, even unaffifted by his royal 
dignity, would have rendered him acceptable to the 
fair, facilitated all his applications for their favour* 
This eafy and pleafurable courfe of life augmented 
every day his popularity among all ranks of men: 
He was the peculiar favourite of the young and gay 
of both fexes. The difpofition of the Engliih, lit¬ 
tle addi£ted to jealoufy, kept them from taking um¬ 
brage at thefe liberties: And his indulgence in 
amufements, while it gratified his inclination, was 
thus become, without defign, a means of fupport- 
ing and fecuring his government. But as it is dif¬ 
ficult to confine the ruling paffion within llrid rules 
of prudence, the amorous temper of Edward led him 
into a fnare, which proved fatal to his repofe, and to 
the ftability of his throne. 

Jaqueline of Luxembourg, dutchefs of Bed¬ 
ford, had, after her hufband’s death, fo far lacri- 
ficed her ambition to love, that ffie efpoufed, in fe- 
cond marriage, fir Richard Woodeville, a private 
gentleman, to whom ffie bore feveral children ; and 
among the reft, Elizabeth, who was remarkable foi' 
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the grace and beauty of her perfon, as well as for 
other amiable accomplifliments. This young lady 
had married fir John Gray of Groby, by whom (be 
had children ; and her hulband being llain in the fe- 
cond battle of St. Albans, fighting on the fide of 
Lancafter, and his eitate being for that reafon con- 
fifcared, his widow retired to live with her father, at 
his feat of Grafton in Northamptonlhire. The king 
came accidentally to the houfe after a hunting parry, 
in order to pay a vifit to the dutcheis of Bedford ; 
and as the occafion feemed favourable for obtaining 
lome grace from this gallant monarch, the young 
widow flung herfelf at his feet, and with many tears 
entreated him to take pity on her impoverifhed and 
diftrefled children. The fight of fo much beauty in 
afflidbon ftrongly affefted the amorous Edward; 
love ftole infenfibly into his heart under the guife of 
compalfion j and her forrow, fo becoming a virtuous 
matron, made his efteem and regard quickly corre- 
fpond to his affection. He raifed her from the ground 
with affurances of favour ; he found his paflion in- 
creafe every moment by the converfation of the ami¬ 
able objeft; and he w^as loon reduced, in his turn, to 
the poflure and flyle of a fupplicant at the feet of 
Elizabeth. But the lady, either averfe to dilhouour- 
able love from a fenfe of duty, or perceiving that 
the impreflTion which fhe had made, was fo deep as 
to give her hopes of obtaining the higheft elevation, 
obfiinately refufed to gratify his paffion; and all the 
endearments, carelfes, and importunities of the 
young and amiable Edward, proved fruitlefs againft 
her rigid and inflexible virtue. His paflion, irri¬ 
tated by oppofition, and increafed by his veneration 
for fuch honourable fentiments, carried him at laft 
beyond all bounds of reafon ; and he offered to fliare 
his throne, as well as his heart, with the woman, 
whofe beauty of perfon and dignity of charafber 
feemed fo well to entitle her to both. Ifhe marriage 

was 
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CHAP, was privately celebrated at Grafton The fecret 
was carefully kept for feme time: No one fufpecled, 
i4<4. that fo libertine a prince could facrifice fo much to 
a romantic paflion: And there were in particular 
ftrong reafons, which at that time rendered this ftep 
to the higheft degree dangerous and imprudent. 

The iSng, defirous to fecure his throne, as well 
by the profpcct of iffue, as by foreign alliances, had, 
a little before, determined to make application to 
feme neighbouring princefs; and he had call his eye 
on Boiia of Savoy, filler of the queen of France, 
who, he hoped, would, by her marriage, enfurc 
him the friendfliip of that power, w^hich was alone 
both able and inclined to give fupport and afliflance 
to his rival. To render the negociation more fuc- 
cefsful, the earl of Warwic had been difpatched to 
Paris, where the princefs then refided ; he had de¬ 
manded Bona in marriage for the king; his pro- 
pofals had been accepted; the treaty w'as fully 
concluded ; and nothing remained but the ratifica¬ 
tion of the terms agreed on, and the bringing over 
the princefs to England p. But when the fecret of 
Edward’s marriage broke 'out, the haughty earl, 
deeming himfelf affronted, both by being employed 
in this fruitlefs negociation, and by being kept a 
ftranger to the king’s intentions, who had owed 
every thing to his friendfhip, immediately returned 
to England, inflamed with rage and indignation. 
The influence of paflion over lb young a man as 
Edward might have ferved as an excufe for his im¬ 
prudent conduft, had he deigned to acknowledge his 
error, or had pleaded his weaknefs as an apology; 
But his faulty Ihainc or pride prevented him from fo 
\yjinvic much as mentioning the matter to Warwic ; and that 
ilifgufted. nobleman was allowed to depart the court, full of 
the fame ill-humour and difeontent which he brought 
to it. 


® Hall, fol. 193. Fabian, fol. a 16. 
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Every incident now tended to widen the breach chap. 
between the king and this powerful fubjeft. The 
queen, who loft not her influence by marriage, was i4«. 
equally folicitous to draw every grace and favour to 
her own friends and kindred, and to exclude thofe 
of the earl, whom ftie regarded as her mortal enemy. 

Her father was created earl of Rivers: He was 
made treafurer in the room of lord Mounijoy : He 
was invefted in the office of conftable for life ; and 
his fon received the furvivance of that high dignity 
The fame young nobleman was married to the only 
daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great eftate of 
that family, and had the title of Scales conferred 
upon him. Catharine, the queen’s filter, was mar¬ 
ried to the young duke of Buckingham, who was a 
ward of the crown ‘: Mary, another of her fifters, 
elpoufcd William Herbert, created earl of Hunt¬ 
ingdon : Ann, a third fifter, was given in marriage 
to the fon and heir of Gray lord Ruthyn, created 
carl of KentThe daughter and heir of the duke 
of Exeter, who was alfo the king’s niece, was 
contracted to fir Thomas/jray, one of the queen’s 
Ions by her former hufliand ; and as lord Montague 
vvas treating of a marriage between his fon and this 
lady, the preference given to young Gray was 
deemed an injury and affront to the whole family 
of Nevil. 

The earl of Warwic could not fufier with pa¬ 
tience the leaft diminution of that credit which he 
had long enjoyed, and which he thought he had 
merited by fuch important fervices. Though he 
had received fo many grants from the crown, that 
the revenue arifing from them amounted, be- 
fides his patrimonial eftate, to 80,000 crowns a-ycar, 
according to the computation of Philip de Co¬ 
mines “ j his ambitious fpirit was ftill diffatisfied, fo 


’ W. Wyreefter, p soS, ’’ Rymev, vot. xi. p. 581. 
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long as he faw others furpaCs him in authority and 
influence with the king *. Edward alfo, jealous of 
that power which had lupported him, and which he 
himfelf had contributed flill higher to e^alt, was 
well pleafed to raife up rivals in credit to the earl 
of Warwic ; and hejulUfied, by this political view*, 
his extreme partidity to the queen’s lundred. But 
the nobility of England, envying the fudden growth 
of the Woodevilles *, were more inclined to take 
part with Warwic’s difcontent, to whofe gran¬ 
deur they were already accuftomed, and who had 
reconciled them to his fuperiority by his gracious 
and popular manners. And as Edward obtained 
from parliament a general refumption of all grants 
which he had made fince his acceffion, and which 
had extremely impoverifhed the crown ’’; this adl, 
though it pafTed with fome exceptions, particularly 
one in favour of the earl of Warwic, gave a ge¬ 
neral alarm to the nobility, and difgulled many, 
even zealous partifans of the family of York. 

But the moft confiderable affociate that Warwic 
acquired to his party, was George duke of Cla¬ 
rence, the king’s fecond brother. This prince 
deemed himfelf no lefs injured than the other gran¬ 
dees, by the uncontrolled influence of the queen 
and her relations; and as his fortunes were ftill left 
on a precarious footing, while theirs were fully efta- 
bliflied this ncgled, joined to his unquiet and rert- 
lefs fpirit, inclined him to give countenance to all 
the malcontents *. The favourable opportunity of 
gaining him was efpied by the earl of W arwic, who 
ofilied him in marriage his elder daughter, and 
co-heir of his immenfe fortunes; a fettlement 
which, as it was fuperi(;r to any that the king him¬ 
felf could confer upon him, immediately attached 
him to the party of the e^l *. Thus an extcnfive 

Polyd. Virg. p. 514. ^ Hlft. Croyl. Gont. p- 539 * 

y W. Wyrccftcr, p. 508. * Gr^ifton, p. 673 
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and dangerous combination was infenfibly formed 
againft Edward and his miniftry. Though the 
immediate objed of the malcontents was not to 1466. 
overturn the throne, it was difficult to forefee the 
extremities to which they might be carried; And 
as oppofition to government was ufually in thofe 
ages profecuted by force of arms, civil convulfions 
and diforders were likely to be foon the refult of 
thefe intrigues and confederacies. 

Whii-£ this cloud was gathering at home, Ed- 
ward carried his views abroad, and endeavoured to duke of 
fecure hinifelf againft his fa^ious nobility by enter- Bui:gun- 
ing into foreign alliances. The dark and dan- 
gerous ambition of Lewds XI. the more it was 
known, the greater alarm it excited among his 
neighbours and vaffals; and as it was fupported by 
great abilities, and unreftrained by any principle of 
faith or humanity, they found no fecurity to them- 
ielves but by a jealous combination againft him. 

Philip duke of Burgundy was now dead: His rich 
and extenfive dominions were devolved to Charles 
his only fon, whofe martial difpofttion acquired him 
the firname of Bold^ and whofe ambition, more 
outrageous than that of Lewis, but feconded by lefs 
power and policy, was regarded with a more favour¬ 
able eye by the other potentates of Europe. The 
oppofition of interefts, and Itill more, a natural 
antipathy of charafter, produced a declared animo- 
fity between thefe bad princes; and Edward was 
thus fecure of the fincere attachment of either of 
them, for whom he Ihould chufe to declare himfelf. 

The duke of Burgundy being defeended by his 
mother, a daughter of Portugal, from John of 
Gaunt, was naturally inclined to favour the houfe 
of Lancafter**: But this confideration -was eafily 
overbalanced by political motives; and Charles, 
perceiving the ii^terefts of that houfe to be extremely 

^ Cominec, liv. \n. cljap. 4* 6. 
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decayed in England, fent over his natural brother, 
commonly called the Baftard of Burgundy, to carry 
in his name propofals of marriage to Margaret the 
king’s lifter. The alliance of Burgundy was more 
popular among the Englifli than that of France; 
the commercial interefts of the two nations invited 
the princes to a clofe union ; their common jealoufy 
of Lewis was a natural cement between them; and 
Edward, pleafed with ftrengihening himfelf by fo 
potent a confederate, foon concluded the alliance, 
and befto'xed his fifter upon Charles ^ A league 
which Edward at the fame time concluded with the 
duke o.' Britanny, feeured both to increaft: his fecu- 
rity, and ii '; r” co the pruipect of rival, 

ing his prcdecciiwi: in tn'’'fe foreign conquefts, 
which, however fhort-lived and unprofitable, had 
rendered their reigns fo popular and illuftrious 

But u....ijver ambitious fchemes the king might 
have built on thefe alliances, they were foon fruf- 
trated by inteftine commotions, which engroffed all 
his attention. Thefe diforders probably arofe not 
immediately from the intrigues of the carl of War. 
wic, but from accident, aided by the turbulent fpirit 
of the age, by the general humour of difeontent 
which that popular nobleman had inftilled into the 
nation, and perhaps by fome remains of attachment 
to the houfe of Lancafter- The hofpital of St. 
Leonard’s near York had received, from an ancient 
grant of king Athelftane, a right of levying a thrave 
of corn upon every plough-land in the county; 
and as thefe charitable eftablifliments are liable to 
abufe, the country people complained that the re¬ 
venue of the hofpital was no longer expended for 
the relief of the poor, but was fecreted by the ma¬ 
nagers, and emp oyed to their private purpofes. 
After lung repining at the contribution, they refufed 
payment. Ecclefiaftical and civil cenfures were 

® Hall, fol 169 197. 
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iffued againft them; Their goods were diAralned, CHAP, 
and their perfons thrown into jail: Till, as their ill- 
humour daily increafed, they rofe in arms; fell 
upon the officers of the hofpital, whom they put to 
the fword; and proceeded in a body, fifteen thou- 
fand ftrong to the gates of York. Lord Montague, 
who commanded in thofe parts, oppofed himfelf to 
their progreC*-; and having been fo fortunate in a 
Ikirmilh as to Jeize Robert Hulderne their leader, 
he ordered him immediately to be led to execution *, 
according to the practice of the times. The rebels, 
however, ftill continued in arms ; and being foon 
headed by men of greater difiinftion, fir Henry 
Nevil fon of lord Latimer, and fir John Corners, 
they advanced iouthwavds, and began to appear 
formidable to government. Herbert earl of Pem¬ 
broke, who had received that title on the forfeiture 
of jafper Tudor, was ordered by Edward to march 
againlt them at the head of a body of Welffimen j 
and he was )(jined by five thoufand archers under the 
command of Siaft'ord earl of Devonffiire, who had 
fuccceded in that title to the family of Courtney, 
which had alfo been atlhinied. But a trivial differ¬ 
ence about quarters having begotten an animofity 
between thefe two noblemen, the earl of Devonfhire 
retired with his archers, and left Pembroke alone to 
encounter the rebels. The two armies approached Battle of 
each other near Banbury ; and Pembroke, having • 

prevailed in a (kirmifh, and having taken fir Henry 
Nevil prifoner, ordered him immediately to be put 
to death, without any form of procefs. This exe¬ 
cution enraged without terrifying the rebels: They 
attacked the Welfli army, routed them, put them a6ih July, 
to the fword without mercy; and having feized 
Pembroke, they took immediate revenge upon him 
for the death of their leader. The king, imputing 
this misfortune to the earl of Devonfhire, who had 
deferted Pembroke, ordered him to be executed in 
a like fummary manner. But thefe fpeedy execu¬ 
tions. 
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. tions, or rather open murders, did not flop there ; 
The northern rebels, fending a party to Grafton, 
feized the earl of Rivers and his fon John ; men 
who had become obnoxious by their near relation 
to the king, and his partiality towards them : And 
they were immediately executed by orders from lir 
John Coniers 

There is no part of Englifli hiftory fmee the 
Conquett fo obfeure, fo uncertain, fo little authentic, 
or confident, as that of the wars between the two 
Rofes ; Hidorians differ about many material cir- 
cumdances; fonie events of the utmolt confequence, 
in which they aimed all agree, are incredible and 
contradicted by records ^ •, and it is remarkable, that 
this profound darknefs fails upon us jud on the eve 
of the redoration of letters, and when the art of 
printing was already known in Europe. All we 
can didinguifli with certaincy through the deep 
cloud which covers that pcrioci, is a feene of horror 
and bloodflied, favage manners, arbitrary execu¬ 
tions, and treacherous, dilhonourable conduct in all 
parties. There is no poflibility, for indance, of 
accounting for the views and intentions of the earl 
of Warwic at this time. It is agreed that he redded, 
together with his fon-in-law the duke of Clarence, 
in his government of Calais, during the commence¬ 
ment of this rebellion ; and that his brother Mon¬ 
tague afted with vigour againd the northern rebels. 
We may thence prefume, that the infurredtion had 
not proceeded from the fecret counfels and indiga- 
tion of Warvic; though the murder committed by 
the rebels on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, 
forms, on the other hand, a violent prefumption 
againd him. He and Clarence came over to Eng¬ 
land, offered their fervice to Edward, were receiv^ 
without any fufpicion, were entruded by him in the 
highed commands and dill perfevered in their 

® Fabian, fol. f See note [IJ at the end of the volume# 

f Rymcr, vol. x 5 . p, 647. 649> 650. 

fidelity* 
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fidelity. Soon after^ we find the rebels quieted and chap. 
dUperfed by a general pardon granted by Edward 
from the advice of the earl of Warwic: But why fo 
courageous a prince, if fecure of Warwic’s fidelity, 

Ihould have granted a general pardon to men who 
had been guilty of fuch violent and perfonal out¬ 
rages againft him, is not intelligible ; nor why that 
nobleman, if unfaithful, fliould have endeavoured 
to appeafe a rebellion, of which he was able to 
make fuch advantages. But it appears that, after 
this infurreflion, there was an interval of peace, 
during which the king loaded the family of Nevil 
with honours and favours of the higheft nature: He 
made lord Montague a marquis by the fame name: 

He created his fon George duke of Bedford ^: He 
publicly declared his intention of marrying that 
young nobleman to his eldefl: daughter Elizabeth, 
who, as he had yet no fons, was prefumptive heir 
of the crown : Yet we find that foon after, being 
invited to a feaft by the archbifhop of York, a 
younger brother of Warwic and Montague, he en¬ 
tertained a fudden fufpicion that they intended to 
feize his perfon or w murder him: And he ab-. 
ruptly left the entertainment *. 

Soon after, there broke out another rebellion, 
which is as unaccountable as all the preceding 
events; chiefly becaufe no fufficient reafon is afligned 
for it, and becaufe, fo tar as it appears, the family 
of Nevil had no hand in exciting and fomenting it. 

It arofe in Lincolnfhire, and was headed by fir Ro¬ 
bert Welles, fon to the lord of that name. The 
army of the rebels amounted to 30,000 men j but 
lord Welles himfelf, far from giving countenance 
to them, fled into a fanctuary, in order to fecure his 
perfon againft the king’s anger or fulpicions. He ^v. 
was allured from this retreat by a promife of fafety j - 

* Fragm. Ed* IV. ad fin. Sprotti. 

and 


^ Cotton, p. 70J. 
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CHAP, and was foon after, notwithftanding this affurance, 
XXII. beheaded along with fir Thomas Dymoc, by orders 
from Edward*'. The king fought a battle with 
13th Wr. the rebelsj defeated them, took fir Robert Welles 
and fir Thomas Launde prifoncrs, and ordered them 
immediately to be beheaded. 

Edward, during thefe tranfafliions, had enter¬ 
tained fo little jealoufy of the earl of Warwic or 
duke of Clarence, that he fent them with commif. 
fions of array to levy forces againft the rebels': 
But thefe malcontents, as foon as they left the 
court, raifed troops in their own name, iffued de¬ 
clarations againft the government, and complained 
of grievances, oppreflions, and bad minifters. The 
unexpeded defeat of Welles difconcerted all their 
meafures ; and they retired northwards into Lanca- 
fhire, where they expected to be joined by lord 
Stanley, who had married the earl of Warwic’s 
Warwic fifter. But as that nobleman refufed all concurrence 


and Cla¬ 
rence ba- 
Bilhed. 


with them, and as lord Montague alfo remained 
quiet in Yorkftiire ; they were obliged to dilband 
their army, and to fly into Devonfliire, where they 
embarked and made fail towards Calais 


The deputy-governor, whom Warwic had left at 
Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gafcon, who feeing the 
carl return in this miferable condition, refufed him 


admittance ; and would not fo much as permit the 
duchefs of Clarence to land j though a few days 
before flie had been delivered on fhip-board of a 
fon, and was at that time extremely difordered by 
ficknefs. With difficulty he would allow a few 
flaggons of wine to be carried to the fhip for the 


^ Hall, fol. ao4. Fabian, fol. ai8. Hablngton, p. 44»* Hoi* 
lingflied, p. 674. * Rymcr, vol. xi p. 651. 

The king offered by proclamation a reward of 1000 pounds, or 
joo pounds a year in land, to any that would fci/e them. Whence 
we may learn that land was at that time fold for about ten years 
purchafe. See Rymcr, vol, xi. p. 6j4. 
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^ Comines, liv, iii chap. 4. Hall, foL aoj» 
• Pulyd. ^19. 


1470 * 


ufe of the ladies: But as he was a man of fagacity, c hap. 
and well acquainted with the revolutions to which 
England was fubjed, he fecretly apologifed to 
Warwic for this appearance of infidelity, and repre- 
fentcd it as proceeding entirely from zeal for his 
Ervice. He faid, that the fortrefs was ill fupplied 
with provifions; that he could not depend on the 
utiachment of the garrifon; that the inhabitants, 
who lived by the Englilli commerce, would certainly 
declare foi the eftablillied government j that the 
place was at prefent unable to refill the power of 
England oii the one hand, and that of the duke of 
Burgundy on the other ; and that, by feeniing to 
declare for Edward, he would acquire the con¬ 
fidence of that prince, and fiili keep it in his power, 
when it Ihould become fafe and prudent, to reftore 
Calai'^ to its ancient mailer”. It is uncertain 
whether Warwic was latisfied tviili this apology, or 
fufpected a double infidelity in Vaucier; but he 
feigned to be entirely convinced by him ; and hav¬ 
ing feized I'ome Flemilli velfels which he found 
lying off Calais, he immediately made fail towards 
France. * 

The king of France, uncafy at the clofe con- 
junftion between Edward and the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, received with the greateff; demonftrations of 
regard the unfortunate Warwic ', with whom he 
h.id forineily maintained a lecret correfpondence, 
and whom he hoped Hill to make his iaitrunient in 
ov'ernirning t!.e government of Elngland, and re- 
effablifliing the houfe of Lancriffer. Mo animofity 
Was ever greater than that whicii had long prevailed 
between that houle and the eari of Warwic. His 
father had been executed by orders from Margaret; 

He himfelf had twice reduced Henry to captivity, 
had baniflied the queen, had put to death all their 
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CHAP, mofl: zealous partifans either in the field or on the 
fcafFold, and had occafioned innumerable ills to 
,470. lhat unhappy family. For this reafon, believing 
that fuch inveterate rancour could never admit of 
any cordial reconciliation, he had not mentioned 
Henry’s name, when he took arms againft Edward; 
and he rather endeavoured to prevail by means of 
his own adherents, than revive a party which he 
fincerely hated. But his prefent diftreffes and the 
entreaties of Lewis made him hearken to terms of 
accommodation ; and Margaret being fent for from 
Angers, where Ihe then refided, an agreement was 
from common intereft foon concluded between them. 
It was llipulated, that Warwic fliould efpoufe the 
caufe of Henry, and endeavour to reftore him to 
liberty, and to re-eftablifh him on the throne; that 
the adminiftration of the government, during the 
minority of young Edward, Henry’s fon, fiiould be 
entrufled conjointly to the earl of Warwic and the 
duke of Clarence; that prince Edward (hould 
marry the lady Anne, fecond daughter of that 
nobleman; and that the crown, in cafe of the fai¬ 
lure of male iffue in that pVince, Ihould defeend to 
the duke of Clarence, to the entire exclufion of king 
Edward and his poflerity. Never was confederacy, 
on all fides, lefs natural, or more evidently the work 
of neceflity: But Warwic hoped, that all former 
paffions of the Lancafirians might be loft in prefent 
political views ; and that at worft, the independent 
power of his family, and the affeftions of the peo¬ 
ple, would fuffice to give him fecurity, and enable 
him to exa£t the full performance of all the condi¬ 
tions agreed on. The marriage of prince Edward 
with the lady Anne was immediately celebrated in 
France. 

Edward forefaw that it would be eafy to difiblve 
an alliance compofed of fuch difeordant parts. For 
this purpofe he feat over a lady of great fagacity and 
2 addrefSf 
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'iildrefs, who belonged to the train of the duchefs c il A P. 
of Clarence, and who, under colour of attending 
her miftrefs, was empowered to negotiate with the 1470 
duke, and to renew the connexions of that prince 
with his own family p. She reprefented to Clarence, 
that he had unwarily, to his own ruin, become the 
indruinent of Warwic’s vengeance, and had thrown 
hiinfelf intirely in the power of his mod inveterate 
enemies; that the mortal injuries which the one 
roval family had fuffered from the other, w'ere now 
pad all forgivenefs, and no imaginary union of 
•nterefts could ever fuflicc to obliterate them; that 
even if the leaders were willing to forget paft 
nffences, the animofxty of their adherents would ‘ 
prevent a finccre coalition of parties, and would, 
in fpite of all temporary and verbal agreements, 
preferve an eternal oppofition of meafures between 
them; and that a prince who deferted his owm 
kindred, and joined the murderers of his father, left 
himfelf Angle, without friends, Avithout protedion, 
and would not, when misfortunes inevitably fell 
upon him, be fo much as entitled to any pity or 
regard from the reft of vnankind. Clarence was 
only one and twenty years of age, and feems to 
liave poffefTed but a llendcr capacity; yet could he 
eafily fee the force of thefe reai'ons; and upon the 
promife of forgivenefs from his brother, he fecretly 
engaged, on a favourable opportunity, to defert the 
carl of Warwic, and abandon the Lancaftrian party. 

Durincj this negotiation, Warwic was fecretly 
carrying on a correfpondence of the fame nature 
with his brother the marquis of Montague, who 
Was entirely trufted by Edward ; and like motives 
produced a like refolution in that nobleman. The 
marquis alfo, that he might render the projeded 
blow the more deadly and incurable, refoived, on 

^ Comincs, liv. iij. chap. 5. fol. ict. HolHogflicd, 

¥ 6:5, 

his 
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CHAP, his fide, to watch a favourable opportunity fbr 
XXII. committing /jis perfidy, and ftill to maintain the 
appearance of being a zealous adherent to the houfe 
of York. 

After thefe mutual fnares were thus carefully 
laid, the decifion of the quarrel advanced apace. 
Lewis prepared a fleet to efcort the earl of Warwic, 
and granted him a fupply of men and money’. 
The duke of Burgundy, on the other hand, en¬ 
raged at that nobleman for his feizure of the Fie- 
mifli vefl'els before Calais, and anxious to fupport 
the reigning family in England, with whom his 
own interefts w’ere now connefted, fitted out a 
larger fleet, with which he guarded the Channel; 
and he incefi’antly warned his brother-in-law of the 
imminent perils to which he w^as expofed. Brt 
Edw'ard, though always brave and often aftive, had 
little forefight or penetration. He was not fenfible 
of his danger: He made no fuitable preparations 
againft the earl of Warwic ^: He even faid, that 
the duke might fpare himfelf the trouble of guard¬ 
ing the feas, and that he wilhed for nothing mors 
than to fee Warwic fet foot on Englifh ground *. 
A vain confidence in his own prowefs, joined to the 
immoderate love of pleafure, had made him inca¬ 
pable of all found rcafon and reflexion. 

The event foon happened, of which Edward 
feemed fo defirous. A ftorm difperfed the Flemilh 
nav}', and left the fea open to Warwic ‘. That 
nobleman feized the opportunity, and fetting fail, 
quickly landed at Dartmouth, with the duke of 
Clarence, the earls of Oxford and Pembroke, and 
a fmall body of troops; while the king was in the 
north, engaged in fupprefling an infurreftion which 
had been raifed by lord Fitz-Hugh, brother-in-law 


Reptem- 

bcr. 

V^arwic 
2X)d Cla¬ 
rence rc- 
tHrn, 


^ ComiiieSj'liv. iii- chap. 4. Han,fol. *07. ^ Graftofij 

p. • Comincs, liv- iii. chap. Hall, foL 

* Cominc^, liv. iii. chap. 
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Warwic. The fcene which enfues refembles more CHAP, 
the fiftion of a poem or romance than an event in , ^ 

true hiftory. 'I'he prodigious popularity of Warwic ", 14;©. 

the zeal of the l.ancaftrian party, the fpirit of dif- 
content with which many were infedled, and the ge¬ 
neral inftability of the Englilh nation, occafioned by 
the late frequent revolutions, drew fuch multitudes 
to his ftandard, that in a very few days his army 
lunounted to fixty thoufand men, and was continu¬ 
ally increafing. l^dward hallened fouthw'ards to en¬ 
counter him; and the two armies approached each 
other near Nottingham, w'here a decifive adtion was 
every hour expedted. 'The rapidity of Warwic's 
])rogrefs had incapacitated the duke of Clarence from 
executing /.'is plan of treachery ; and the marquis of 
Montague had here the opportunity^ of flriking the 
jin't blow. He communicated the defign to his. ad¬ 
herents, who proinifed him their concurrence : 

They took to arms in the night-time, and haftened 
widi loud acclamations to Edward's quarters : The 
kiny was alarmed at the noife, and ftarting from bed, 
licard the cry of war ufually employed by the Lan- 
caftrian party. I.ord Hallings, his chamberlain, 
informed him of the danger, and urged him to make 
his efcape by fpeedy flight from an army w’^here he 
had fo many concealed enemies,' and where few 
ieemed zealoufly attached to his fcrvice. He had 
juft time to get on horfeback, and to hurry with a 
final! retinue to Lynne in Norfolk, w^here he luckily 
found fome fhips ready, on board of which he in- 
ftantly embarked"'. And after this manner the earl Edw.iv. 
ot Warwic, in no longer fpace than eleven days expciitd. 
alter his hrft landing, was left entire mailer of the 
I'.ingdom. 

liuT Edward’s danger did not end with his em¬ 
barkation. The Ealterlings or Hanfe-Towns were 


“ H.ill, fol. 20jr.- 

” Coinincn, liv. lii. ctiap, 5. Hall, 208. 
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CHAP, then at war both with France and England j and 

^XXiT. _ fome fhips of thefe people, hovering on the Englifh 
coaft, eipied the king’s vcflels, and gave chafe to 
them; nor was it without extreme difficulty that he 
made his efcape into the port of Alcmaer in Holland, 
He had lied from England with luch precipitation, 
that he had carried nothing of value along with him, 
and the only reward which he could bellow on the 
captain of the vellel that brought him over, was a 
robe lined with fables : promifing him an ample re- 
compence if fortune Ihould ever become more pro¬ 
pitious to him*. 

It is not likely that Edward could be very fond 
of prefenling himfelf in this lamentable plight be¬ 
fore the duke of Burgundy ; and that having fo fud- 
denly, after his mighty vaunts, loll all footing in 
his own kingdom, he could be infenfible to the ridi¬ 
cule which mull attend him in the eyes of that 
prince. The duke on his part was no lefs embar- 
rafled how he Ihould receive the dethroned mo¬ 
narch. As he had ever borne a greater affedlion to 
the houfe of Lancaller than to that of York, no¬ 
thing but political views hi^jd engaged him to con- 
tradl an alliance with the latter ; and he forefaw, 
that probably the revolution in England would now 
turn this alliancer againll him, and render the reign- 
ing family his implacable and jealous enemy. For 
this reafon, when the firfl rumour of that event 
reached him, attended with the circumftance of 
Edward’s death, he feemed rather pleafed with the 
cataftrophe ; and it was no agreeable difappointment 
to find, that he inufl either undergo the burthen of 
fupporting an exiled prince, or the difhonour of 
abandoning fo near a relation. He began already 
to lay that his connexions were with the kingdom of 
England, not with the king ; and it was indifferent 
to him whether the name of Edward, or that of 


^ Comints, liv. iii. chap. 5, 
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Henry, were employed in the articles of treaty. CHAP. 
Thefe fentiments were continually ftrengthened by ^ ^ 

the fubfequent events. Vaucler, the deputy go- ,470. 
crernor of Calais, though he had been confirmed in 
lus command by Edward, and had even received a 
penllon from the duke of Burgundy on account of 
his fidelity to the crown, no fooner faw his old 
ir.aftcr Warwic reinflated in authority, than he 
declared for him, and with great demonflrations of 
zeal and attachment put the w'hole garrifon in 
his livery. And the intelligence which the duke 
received every day from England, feemed to pro- 
mile an entile and full fettlement in the fiimily oi 
l.ancafler. 

Immiidiately after Edward’s flight had left the H'’nry vi, 
kingdom at Warwic’s difpofal, that nobleman 
haflened to London ; and taking Henry from his 
confinement in the Tower, into which he himfelf 
had been the chief caufe of throwing him, he pro¬ 
claimed him king with great folemnity. A parlia¬ 
ment was fummoned, in the name of that prince, 
to meet at Weflminller ; ^and as this aflembly could 
pretend to no liberty, while fur rounded by fuch en¬ 
raged and infolent vielors, governed by fuch an im¬ 
petuous fpirit as Warwic, tlieir votes were entirely 
dictated by the ruling faflion. The treaty with Mar¬ 
garet was here fully executed: Henry was recognifed 
as lawful king ; but his incapacity for government 
being avowed, the regency was entmfted to War- 
w!c and Clarence till the majority of prince Edward; 
and in default of that prince’s iiTue, Clarence was 
declared fuccelfor to the crown. The ufual bufinefs 
alio of reverfals went on wdthout oppofition ; Every 
flatute made during the reign of Edward was re¬ 
pealed ; that prince was declared to be an ufurper ; 
he and his adherents were attainted ; and in par¬ 
ticular Richard duke of Gloceller, his younger 
brother : All the attainders of the Lancafbrians, the 
dukes of Somerfet and Exeter, the earls of Rich- 

K 2 mond, 
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rnond, Pembroke, Oxford, and (')nnond, were re^ 
verfed ; and cv'cry one w as ndlored w ]if> had lofl ei¬ 
ther honours nr fortune by his former adherence to 
thccaufe of IJeuvv. 

j 

Tith ruling paity were more fji.nlngin ilieir exe¬ 
cutions than was ufua! after any revoiuri. 'n.s during 
thole violent times. Tlie only viiTiin of diflincHon 
was John 'i ibetot carl of Woi celltT. dbis acconi- 
plifhed perfon, born in an nge and nation where the 
nobility valued themfclves on ignorance as their pri¬ 
vilege, and left learning to monks and fchoolmailcr,^ 
for whom indeed the Ipurious ervulition that pre¬ 
vailed was bell luted, had been Ifruek wi 1 the lir i 
rays of true Icience, which began to penetrate frr.n 
the fouth, ar.d had been zealous, by his exhortation 
and example, to propagate the love of letters amons: 
his unpolifiied countrymen. If is pretended, tlna 
knowledge had not produced on thi.s nobleman liiu 
fclf the elfert which fo naturally attend& it, ot hu¬ 
manizing the temper and i'oftening the heart ' ; and 
that he had cnragcvi the Lancuilrian.s againlt hiu;, 
by the feverities which he txercifed upon theai 
during the prevalence of his owm party. He en 
deavoured to conceal hlmi'elf after the flight of Lii- 
ward; but was caught on the top of a tree in the 
forefl: of Weybridge, was conducted to London, tried 
before the earl of Oxford, condc-mned, tuid exccutc l. 
All the other confiderable Yorkifls either fled beyond 
fea-, or took Ihelter in fanchuiries ; where the ecclo- 
fiaftical privileges afforded them jirotcction. In 
I>ondon alone, it is computed that no lefs than 20c e 
perfons laved themfelves in this manner and anu)i\.; 
the reii, Edw'ard's queen, who was there dclivcied 
of a Ibn, called by liis father’s name 

Qj^tlln Margaret, the otiicr rival queen, had nc 
ytt appeared in England; but on receiving intelli- 


^ HiiTl fo’. cuo. 
* Hall, foU 2JO.' 
p. 6 yo. 
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of-ncc of Warwic’s fiiccefs, was preparing with chap. 
pijjjce I' tlward for her journey. All the banilhed 
LancUi'lriaiis Hocked to iier; and among the reft, the 1470- 
iluke of iSonierllt, fon of the duke beheaded after 
tlie battle ol Hexham. This nobleman, who had 
lor.": 1/cen regarded as the head of the party, had fled 
inio the i.ow Countries on the difcomfiture of his 
irlLnus; and as he concealed his name and quality, 
lie had there languiflied in extreme indigence. Phi- 
jin tie Coniines tells us that he hiirilelf law him, 

\\cjl as the duke of Exeter, in a condition no 
iictier tlian that of a common beggar; till being 
difenvered by P-.ilip duke of Burgundy, they had 
hnall penfions allotted them, and were living in 
fiknce and obfeurity, when the fuccefs of their party 
them from their retreat. But both Somerfet 
a:a' Margaret were detained by contrary winds from 
reaching England % till a new revolution in that 
kingUMin, no lei's fudden and fu.'prifmg than the 
ii.rruer, threw them into greater mil'ery than that 
Iroiu which they had juft emerged. 

Thoocih tlie duke of Burgundy, by ncgleding 
Edward, and paying couft to the eltablilhcd govern- 
nieiit, I.ad endeavoured to conciliate the friendlhip 
ol the Lancailiians, he found that he had not fuc- 
ceeded to his wilh; and the connexions between the 
king of I'rancc and the earl of Warwic ftill held him 
la great anxietyI'his nobleman, too haftily re- 
;’,arding Charles as a determined enemy, had fent 
<A'cr to Calais a body of 4000 men, who made in- 
rnads into the Low Countries ; and the duke of 
Burgundy law himfelf in danger of being over- 
wlitlmed by the united arms of England and of 
Erance. He refolved therefore to grant fomc affift- 
ance to his brother-in-law; but in fuch a covert 
snanner as fliould give the leaft ofl'ence poflible to 


^ Grafton,p. 691, r<)lyd. Vug. p.-jii- 
^ Coinine.^, liv, iii. chip. 6. 
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the Englifh government. He equipped four large 
veffels, in the name of fome private merchants, at 
Terveer in Zeland; and caufing fourteen fhips to 
be fecretly hired from the Eafterlings, he delivered 
this fmall fquadron to Edward, who, receiving all'o 
a fum of money from the duke, immediately fet fail 
for England. No fooner was Charles informed of 
his departure, than he ifliied a proclamation in¬ 
hibiting all his fubjects from giving him counte- 
nance or afliftance' ; an artifice wliich could not 
deceive the earl of Warvvic, but which might ferve 
as a decent pretence, if that nobleman were fo dil’- 
pofed, for maintaining friendlhip with the duke of 
Burgundy. 

Edward, impatient to take revenge on his ene¬ 
mies, and to recover his loft authority, made an at¬ 
tempt to land with his forces, which exceeded not 
2000 men, on the coaft of Norfolk; but being 
there repulfcd, he failed northwards, and difein- 
barked at Ravcnfpur in Yorkftiire. Finding that 
the new magiftrates, who had been appointed by 
the earl of Warwic, kept the people every where 
from joining him, he pretended, and even made 
oath, that he came not to challenge the crown, but 
only the inheritance of the houfe of York, which of 
right belonged to him; and that he did not intend 
to difturb the peace of the kingdom. His partifans 
every moment flocked to his ftandard : He was ad¬ 
mitted into the city of York: And he was foon ia 
fuch a fimation as gave him hopes cf fuccceding in 
all his claims and pretenfions. 'i'he marquis ot 
Montague commanded in the nonherii counties; 
but from fome myfterious reafnns which, as well as 
many other important tranl'adions in that age, no 
hiftorian has cleared up, he totally neglected the 
beginnings of an infurreclion which he ought to 
have eftcemed fo formidable. Warwic alfcmbled 


f Comines, liv. iii. chap. 6. 
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an army at Leicefter, with an intention of meeting chap. 
and of giving battle to the enemy; but Edward, by 
taking another road, paffed him unmolefted, and 147,. 
prefented himfelf before the gates of London. Had 
he here been refufed admittance, he was totally un¬ 
done : But there were many reafons which inclined 
the citizens to favour him- His numerous friends, 
ilTuing from their fanftuaries, were aftive in his 
caufe; many rich merchants, who had formerly 
lent him money, faw no other chance for their pay¬ 
ment but his reftoration; the city-dames, who had 
been liberal of their favours to him, and who ftill 


retained an affeftion for this young and gallant 
prince, fvvayed their hulbands and friends in his 
favour*; and above all the archbilhop of York, 
Warwic’s brother, to whom the care of the city was 
committed, had fccretly, from unknown reafons, 
entered into a correfpondence with him ; and he fa- April n. 
cilirated Edward’s admiflion into London. The 


inofl; likely caufe which can be affigned for thofe 
multiplied infidelities, even in the family of Nevil 
itfelf, is the fpirit of fadion, which, when it becomes 
inveterate, it is very difficult for any man entirely 
to ftvakc off. The perlons who had long dlftln- 
guiflied themfelves in the York party, were unable 
to ad with zeal and cordiality for the fupport of the 
Lancaflrians ; and they were inclined, by any pro- 
fped of favour or accommodation offered them by 
Edward, to return to their ancient connexions. 
However this may be, Edward’s entrance into Lon¬ 
don made him mafter not only of that rich and 
powerful city, but alfo of the perfon of Henry, 
who, deftined to be the perpetual fport of fortune, 
thus fell again into the hands of his enemies 
It appears not that Warwic, during his ftiort ad- 
Jniniftration, which had continued only fix months. 


® Comines, liv. iii, c^iap. 7- 
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had been guilty of any unpopular aft, or had any wife 
deferved to lofe that general favour with which he 
had fo lately overwhelmed ]:ldward. But this prince, 
who was formerly on the defenfive, was now the 
aggreflbr; and having overcome the difliculties 
which always at:end the beginnings of an infurrec- 
tion, pofieffed many advantages above his enemy : ‘ 
His partilans were actuated by that zeal and cou¬ 
rage w'hicb. the notion of an attack infpires; his op¬ 
ponents were intimidated for a like rcafon; every 
one who had been difappointcd in the hopes which 
he had entertained from Wnrv ic’s elevation, either 
became a cool friend or an open enemy to that no¬ 
bleman ; and each malcontv' t, from whatever caufe, 
proved an acccdioii to 1 du art's army. The king, 
therefore, found him.^elf in a condition to face the 
carl of tVarwic ; who being reinforced by his fon- 
in-law the duke of Clarence, and his brother the 
marquis of Montague, took poll at Barnet, in the 
neighbourhood of London. The arrival of queen 
Margaret was every day expefted, who would have 
drawn together all the genuine Lancaflrians, and 
have brought a great acceflibn to Warwic's forces: 
But this very conlkicration proved a motive to the 
earl rather to hurry on a dccifive aftion, than to 
fhare the viftory with rivals and ancient enemies, 
who he forelaw would, in cafe of fuccefs, claim the 
chief merit in the enterprife *. But while his jea- 
loufy was ail direfted towards that fide, he over¬ 
looked the dangerous infidelity of friends, who lay 
the nearefl to his bofoin. His brother Montague, 
who had lately icmporiled, feems now to have re¬ 
mained fmcerely attached to the interefts of his fa¬ 
mily : But his fon-in-law, though bound to him 
by every tie of honour and gratitude, though he 
niared the power of the regency, though he had 
been invelled by Warwac in all the honours and pa* 

Comiiics, Kv. iii. chap. 7. 
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tnmony of the houfe of York, refolved to fulfil the chap. 
fecret engagements which he hatl formerly taken ^ 
with his brother, and to fupport the iutcrells of his 
own family: He deferted to the king in the night¬ 
time, -and carried over a body of 12,000 men along 
with him Warwic was now too far advanced to 

retreat; and as he rejefted with dift.ain all terms of 
peace olTered him by Edward and Clarence, he was 
obliged to hazard a general engagement. The 
battle was fought with cbftinacy oit both fidcs: The B^nct/ 
two armies, in imitation of their leaders, difplayed dentk 
uncommon valour : And the viilory remained long “ 
undecided between them. But an accident threw 
the balance to the fide of the Yoikifts. Kdw'ard’s 
(.'ognifance was a fun ; that of Warwic a liar with 
ravs ; and the miftinefs of the morning rendering it 
difficult to difiinguilh them, the carl of Oxford, who 
fought on the fide of the Lancallriatis, was by mif- 
takc attacked by his friends, and chafed olT the 
field of battle'. Warwic, contrary to his more 
uiiial pradticc, cngageil that day on foot, rcfolving 
to Ihow his army that he meant to fliare every for¬ 
tune with them ; and he*was flain in the thickeft of 
the engagement : His brother underwent the fame 
fate : And as Edward had ilTued orders not to give 
any quarter, a great and uncliRinguifired flaughter 
was made in the purfuit". There fell about 1500 
on the fide of the vigors. 

I’liE fame day on which this decifive battle was 
fought queen Margaret and her fon, now about 
eighteen years of age, and a young prince ot great 
hopes, lauded at Weymouth, fupported by a fmall 
body of French forces. AVhen this princefs received 
intelligence of her hufband’s captivity, and of the 
defeat and death of the earl of Warwic, her cou¬ 
rage, which had fupported her under fo many difaf- 

^ Grafton, p. 700. Comiucs., liv. iii- chap. 7* Lcland’s ColleA. 
vol, ii< p.505. * Habington, p. 4/19. ^ Comincs, liv. Hi. 
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C H A P. trous events, here quite left her; and Ihe immedi- 
, ately forefaw all the difmal confequences of this ca- 
^ lamity. At firft (he took fanftuary in the abbey of 
Beaulieu p ; but being encouraged by the appear- 
• ance of Tudor earl of Pembroke, and Courtney 

earl of Devonfaire, of the lords Wcnloc and St. 
John, with other men of rank, who exhorted her 
Hill to hope lor fuccefs, fhe refumcJ her former 
fpirit, and determined to defend to the utmoll the 
ruins of her fallen fortunes. She advanced through 
the cor..ii;c' of Devon, Sonierfet, and Gloceller, 
increaling h, r army on each day’s march ; but was 
at lalt ov;-riakcn by the rapid and expeditious Hd- 
ward at Tc-ukeibury, on the banks ol the Severnc. 
Brittle of The LancaPii'ans were here totally defeated : The 
Teukef earl of Devonlhire and lord Wcnloc were killed in 
4tb May. ^ duke of Somerfet, and about twenty 

other perfons of diltinction, having taken fhelter in 
a church, were fut rounded, dragged out, and im- 
m -diately beheaded : About 3000 of their fide fell 
iji liatile : And the army was entirely difperfed. 

Quki.n Margaret and her fon were taken prl- 
foners, and brought to the king, who afl^ed the 
prince, after an inlulting manner, how he dared to 
invade his dominions ? The young prince, more 
mindful of his high birth than of his prefent for¬ 
tune, replied, that he came thither to claim his juft 
inheritance. 'Hie ungenerous Edward, infenfible 
to pity, {truck him on the face with his gauntlet; 
Miirder cf and the dukes of Clarence and Gloceller, lord 
wr.? * Haftings, and fir Thomas Gray, taking the blow 
aiii .May. as a fignal for farther violence, hurried the prince 
into the next apartment, and there difpatched him 
wnth their daggers Margaret was thrown into the 
Tower; King Henry expired in that confinement a 
few days after the battle of Teukeibury ; but whe- 

P Hall, fol. 3x9. JHabington, p. 451. Grafton, p. 706. Polyd. 
Viig p. 53 !i. ^ Hall, fol. 231 . Ilaljiiigtoii, p. 453. 
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ther hs died a natural or violent death is uncertain. C 
It is pretended, and was generally believed, that the 
duke of Glocefter killed him wdth his own hands ': 1471. 

But the univerfal odium which that prince has in- yj 
curred, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate 
his crimes without any fufficient authority. It is 
certain, however, that Henry’s death was fudden ; 
and though he laboured under an ill ftate of health, 
this circunillance, joined to the general manners of 
the age, gave a natural ground of fufpicion ; which 
was rather increafed than dimini Hied by the expofing 
of his body to public view. That precaution ferved 
only to recal many fimilar inltances in the Englifli 
hiitory, and to fuggeft the comparifon. 

All the hopes of the houfe ot Lancafter feemed 
now to be utterly extinguiflied. l-lvery legitimate 
prince of that family was dead : Almoft every great 
leader of the party .had pcrilhed in battle or on the 
fcaffold : I’he earl of Pembroke, who was levying 
forces in Wales, dilbanded his army when he re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the battle of Teukeibury; and 
he hed into Britanny with his nephew, the young 
carl of Richmond *. The baftard of Falconberg, 
who had levied fome I'orces, and had advanced to 
l.ondon during Edward’s abfence, was repulfed; 
his men deferted him ; he was taken prifoner, and 
immediately executed '■: And peace being now fully 
reltored to the nation, a parliament was fummoned, 6th oa. 
which ratified, as ufual, all the acts of the viclor, 
and recognifed his legal authority. 

But this prince, who had been fo firm, and ac¬ 
tive, and intrepid, during the ccurfe of adverfity, 
was flill unable to refill the allurements of a prof- 
perous fortune j and he wholly devoted himfelf. 


' Comines. Hall, fol, aaj, Grafton, p. 703. > Haiiinjrton, 
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as before, to pleafure and amufement, after lie 
became entirely mailer of his kingdom, and had 
no longer any enemy who’could give him anxiety or 
alarm. He recovered, however, by this gay and 
inoffenfive courfe ol life, and by his eafy familiar 
manners, that popularity whieh it is natural ti> 
imagine he had loll by the repeated cruelties exer- 
dfed upon his enemies; and the example ailb 
of his jovial felliviiy fci ed to abate the former 
acrimony of fafliou among his lubjetls, and to re- 
llore the focial difpofition which had been lb long 
interrupted between the oppolite parties. All men 
feemed to be fully fatislied with the prefent govern¬ 
ment ; and the memory of pall calamities ferved 
only to imprefs the people more llrongly with a fenfc 
of their allegiance, and with the refolution of never 
incurring any more the hazard of renewing fuch 
direful feenes. 

Bitt while the king was thus indulging himfelf 
in pleafure, he was roufed from his lethargy by a 
profpeft of foreign conquers, which it is probable 
his dclirc of popularity, more than the fpirit of 
ambition, had made him'- cover. Though he 
deemed himfelf little beholden to the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy for the reception which that prince had given 
him during his exile", the political interells of their 
Hates maintained Hill a clofe connexion between 
them ; and they agreed to unite their arms in making 
a powerful invafion (Ui France. A league was formed, 
in which Edward HIpulatcd to pafs the feas with an 
army exceeding 10,000 men, and to invade the 
French territories: Charles promifed to join him 
with all his forces : The king was to challenge the 
crown of France, and to obtain at leaH the provinces 
of Normandy and Guienne : 'J'he duke was to ac¬ 
quire Champaigne and fome other territories, and 
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to free all his dominions from the burthen of ho- c h a i’. 
mage to the crown of France: And neither party was 
to make peace without the* confent of the other 
They were the more encouraged to hope for fuc- 
cefs from this league, as the count of St. Pol, con- 
llable of France, who was mafter of St. Quintiii, 
and other towns on the Somme, had fecretly pro- 
mifed to join them ; and there w'ere allb hopes of en¬ 
gaging the duke of Britanny to enter into the con- 
tederacy. 

The profped of a French war was always a fure 
pieans of making the parliament open their purfes, 
as far as the habits of that age wotild permit. They 
voted the king a tenth of rents, or two flnllyigs in 
the pound ; which muff have been very inaccurately 
levieil, fince it produced only 31,460 pounds-, and 
they added to this fupply a whole liftecnrh, and three 
quarters of another "; But as the king deemed theie 
iums Hill unequal to the undertaking, he attempted 
to levy money by way ot rau-volcfirc ; a kind of ex- 
vdion which, except during the reigns of Henry III. 
and Richard II. had not been much pradifed in 
lormcr times, and whifilt, though the confent of the 
parties was pretended to be gained, could nut be 
deemed entirely voluntary 'I’he ciaufes annexed 
to the parliamentary grant fliow fufficiently the fpirit 
of the nation in this reiped. The money levied 
by tho lifteenth was not to be put into the king’s 
hands, but to be kept in religious houfes ; and if 
the expedition into France fiiould not take place, it 
was immediately to be refunded to the people. 

Afh r thefe grants the parliament was dilfolved, 
which had fitten near two years and a half, and had 
undergone feveial prorogations: a pradice not very 
ufual at that time in Env.land. 


Rymcr, vo!. xi. p. 807, 8o8j * Cojtton. p. 6 *^ 6 , 

Hilt. Croyl. cont. p 558. ^ fjl. 2-6. IT.TLin^ton, 
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The king paffed over lo Calais with an army of 
1500 men at arms, and 15,000 archers; attended 
by all the chief nobility of England, who, prog- 
nofticating future fucceffes from the part, were eager 
to appear on this great theatre of honourBut all 
their I'anguine hppes were damped when they found, 
on entering the French territories, that neither did 
the conilable open his gates to them, nor the duke 
of Burgundy bring them the fmalleft afliftancc. 
That prince, tranfported by his ardent temper, had 
carried all his armies to a great diftance, and had 
employed them in wars on the frontiers of Ger¬ 
many, and againfl: the duke of Lorrain: And 
though he came in perfon to Edward, and endea¬ 
voured to apologife for this breach of treaty, there 
was no profpeft that they wouki be able this cam¬ 
paign to make a coiijunftion with the Englifti. This 
circumftance gave great difgull; to the king, and in¬ 
clined him to hearken to thofe advances which Lewis 
continually made him for an accommodation. 

That monarch, more fwayed by political views 
than by the point of honour, deemed no fubmiflions 
too mean, which might free<hiin from enemies who 
had proved fo formidable to his predeceifors, and 
who, united to fo many other enemies, might lUll 
(hake the well-eltablilhed government of France. 
It appears from Ctoniiues, that dil'cipline was at this 
time very imperfect among the Englifh ; and that 
their civil wars, though long continued, yet being 
always decided by halty battles, had ftill left them 
ignorant of the improvements which the military art 
was beginning to receive upon the continent h But 
as Lewis was fcnhble that the warlike genius of the 


^ Comincs, liv. iv. chap. 5. This author Tiys (chnp. ij.) that 
the king artfully brought over fomc of the richeft of his fubjects, who 
he knew would be foon tired of the war, and would jwomote all 
propofals of peace, which he foreLw would be foon necenary. 

* Comines, liv. iv. chap. 5. 
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people would foon render them excellent foIJiers, he 
was far from defpifmg them for their prefent want of 
experience; and he employed all his art to detach 
them from the alliance of Burgundy. When lid- 
ward fent him a herald to claim the crown of France, 
and to carry him a defiance in cafe of rcfu nl, fo iar 
from anfwering to this bravado in like haughty terms, 
he replied with great temper, and even made the 
herald a confiderable prefent'’: He took afterwards 
an opportunity of fending a herald to the linglilh 
camp; and having given him diredlions to a]>ply to 
the lords Stanley and Howard, ’ who he heard were 
friends to peace, he defired the good offices of thefe 
noblemen in promoting an accommodation ^with 
their mafter'. As Edward was now fallen into like 
difpofitions, a truce w^as foon concluded on terms 
more advantageous than honourable to Lewis, He 
ftipulated to pay Edward immediately 75,ooocrowns, 
on condition that he flrould withdraw his army from 
France, and promifed to pay him 50,000 crowns 
a year during their joint lives: It was added, that 
the dauphin when of age (hould marry Edward’s 
elded daughter In or^ler to ratify this treaty, the 
two monarchs agreed to have a perfonal Interview ; 
and for that purpofe fuitable preparations were made 
at Pecv'iuigni, near Amiens. A clofe rail was drawm 
acrols a bridge in that place, with no larger inter¬ 
vals than would allow the arm to pafs; a precau¬ 
tion againd a fimilar accident to that "which bcfel the 
duke of Burgundy in his conference with the dau¬ 
phin at Montcreau. Edward and Lewis came to the 
oppofite Tides 4 conferred privately together; and 
having confirmed their friendlhip, and interchanged 
many mutual civilities, they foon after parted 

** Comincs, liv.iv, chap. 5. Hall, fol. 227, ^ Commes, liv, »v. 
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CHAP. Lfwi.s Mas anxious not only to gain the king’s^ 
XXII. friendfliip, but alfo that of the nation, and of all the 
confidcrahlc ixafons in the Enjjlifh court. He be- 
flowed penfious, to the amount of. 16 000 crowns a 
year, on fcvcral of the king’s favouiites; on lord Raf¬ 
tings two thoufaud crowns j on lord Howard and 
others in proportion ; and thefe great minifters were 
not adiained thus to receive wages from a foreign 
prince As the two armies, after the conclufionof 
the truce, remained fome titne in the neighbourhood 
of each other, the Englifh were not only admitted 
freely into Amiens, where Lewis refided, but had alfo 
their charges detraved, and had wine and victuals 
furnilhed them in every inn, without any payment 
being demanded, d'liev flocked thither in fucli mul- 

o ^ 

titudes, that once above nine tlioufand of them were 
in the town, and they might have made themfelves 
mailers of the king’s perfon; but Lewis concluding, 
from their jovial and Jiffolute manner of living, that 
they had no bud intentions, tvas careful not to betray 
the leafl fign of fear or jealoufy. And when Edward, 
informed of this diforder.defircd him to fhut the gates 
againfl him, he replied, tl^it he would never agree 
to exclude the Englilh from the place where he re- 
llded ; but that Edward, if he p eafed, might recal 
them, and place his own ollicers at the gates of 
Amiens to prevent their returning 

Lewis’s defire of confirming a mutual amity with 
England engaged him even to make imprudent ad¬ 
vances, which it coll him afterwards fome pains to 
evade. In the conference at Pecquigni, he had faid to 
Edward, that he w'ilhed to have a vilit from him at 
Paris; that he would there endeavour to amufe him 
with the ladies; and that, in cafe any otfences were 
then committed, he would afiign him the cardinal 
of Bourbon for confell’or, who from fellow-feeling 
would not be over and above fevcrc in the penances 


f Hall, fol5. * Cominc'jliv. iv. c!up. 9. HaII, fol *33' 
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■ni^rhich he would enjoin. This hint made deeper C H aI*. 
iiapreffion than Lewis intended. Lord Howard, 
w^ accompanied him back to Amiens, told him, ,475. ^ 
in confidence, that, if he were fo difpofed, it would 
not bt impoffible to perfuade Edward to take a 
journey with him to Paris, where they might make 
merry together. Lewis pretended at firlt not to 
hear the oflfer; but, on Howard’s repeating it, he 
exprefled his concern that his wars with the duke 
of Burgundy would not permit him to attend his 
royal gueft, and do him the honours he intended. 

“ Edward,” faid he, privately to Comines, “ is 
“ a very handfome and a very amorous prince: 

“ Some lady at Paris may like him as well as he 
“ {hall do her; and may invite him to return in 
“ another manner. It is better that the fea be be- 

tween us 

This treaty did very little honour to either of 
thefe monarchs: It difcovered the imprudence of 
Edward, who had taken his meafures'fo ill with his 
allies as to be obliged, after fuch an expenfive af- 
mament, to return without making any acquifitions 
adequate to it: It Iho^ed the want of dignity in 
I.ewis, who, rather than run the hazard of a battle, 
agreed to fubjcd his kingdom to a tribute, and 
thus acknowledge the fuperiority of a neighbouring 
prince, polfelfed of Icfs power and territory than 
himfelf. But, as Lewis made intereic the foie teft 
of honour, he thought that all the advantages of 
the treaty were on his fide, and that he had over¬ 
reached Edward, by fending him out of France on 
fuch eafy terms. For this reafon he was very feli¬ 
citous to conceal his triumph; and he ftriftly en¬ 
joined his courtiers never to fiiow the Englilh the 
leaft fign of mockery or devifion. But he did not 
himfelf very carefully obferve fo prudent a rule: 

He could not forbear, one day, in the joy of his 

^ ComlneSi Hv. iv. chap. lo. Habington* p. 4(9. 
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heart, throwing out fome raillery on the eafy fim- 
plicity of Edward and his council; when he pe 
ceived that he was overheard by a Gafeon who Viad 
fettled in England. He was immediately fenlible 
of his indiferetion; feat a melfage to the gentle¬ 
man ; and offered him Inch advantages in his own 
country, as engaged him to remain in France. It 
is but jujt, faid he, that I pay the penalty of my 
ialkativcncfs '. 

Tilt mod honourable part of Lewis's treaty with 
Edward was the'ilipulation for the liberty of queen 
Margaret, who, though after the dfc<..:h of her huf- 
band and fon, flie could no lujiger be formidable 
to government, was ftili detained in cuftody by 
Edward. Lewis paid fifty thoufand crowns for her 
ranfom; and that princefs, who had been fo a 61 :i%'e 
on the ftage of the world, a.nd who had experienced 
fuch a variety of fortune, puffed the remainder of 
her days in tranquillity and privacy, till the year 
J482, when fhe died : An admirable princefs, but 
more illuftrious by her midaunted fpirit in adverfity, 
than by her inoderatio.Li in profperity. She feems 
neither to haTe enjoyed rl^. virtues, nor been fub- 
je6l to the weaknelies, of her lex; and was as 
much tainted with the ferocity as endowed with the 
courage of that barbarous age in which flie lived. 

Though Edward had fo little reafon to be fatif- 
fied with the conduct of the duke of Burgundy, he 
referved to that prince a power of acceding to the 
treaty of Pecquigni: But Charles, when the offer 
was made him, haughtily replied, that he was able 
to fupport himfelf witliout the alliifance of England, 
and that he would make no peace with Lewis till 
three months after Edward’s return into his own 
country. This prince poffeffed all the ambition and 
courage of a conqueror ; but being defective in po¬ 
licy and prudence, qualities no lei's effontial, he was 
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tinfortunate in all his enterprifes, ahd periflied at c 
iaft in battle againfl: the Swifs*'; a people whom he 
defpifed, and who, though brave and free, had 1477. 
hitherto been in a manner overlooked in the general 
fyftem of Europe. This event, which happened 
in the year i4"7, produced a great alteration in the 
views of all the princes, and was attended with 
confequences which were felt for many generations. 

Charles left only one daughter, Mary, by his firft 
wife; and this princefs being heir of his opulent 
and extenfive dominions, was courted by all the 
potentates of Chrillendom, who contended for the 
pofleffion of fo rich a prize. Lewis, the head of 
her family, might, by a proper application, have ob¬ 
tained this match for the dauphin, and have thereby 
united to the crown of France all the provinces of 
the Lf)w Counttics, together with Burgundy, Artois, 
and Picardy ; which would at once have rendered 
his kingdom an overmatch for all its neighbours. 

But a man wholly intcrcllcd is as rare a 5 one entirely 
endowed wdth the oppofite quality ; and Lewis, 
though impregnable to all the feniiments of gene- 
rofity and friendfliip, was.^ on this occafion, carried 
from the road of true policy by the paflions of ani- 
mofity and revenge. He had imbibed fo deep a 
hatred to the houfe of Burgundy, that he rather 
chofe to fubdue the princefs by arms, than unite her 
to his family by marriage ; He conquered the duchy 
of Burgundy and that part of Picardy, which had 
been ceded to Philip the Good by the treaty of 
Arras: But he thereby forced the Hates of the Ne¬ 
therlands to beftow their fovereign in marriage on 
Maximilian of Auftrla, fon of the emperor Frederic, 
from whom they looked for protefiiion in their pre- 
fent diftrelfes: And by thefe means France loft the 
opportunity, which Ihe never could recal, of making 
that important acquifition of power and territory. 


k Comines, Hv. v. clup* S. 
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DtTRiKG this interefling crins, Ld . :ird was no 
lefs defective in policy and was no'lcis .iClaated by 
private paflioiis, unwortliy of a Ibvcrdgn and a 
ftatefniati. Jealoul'y of his brother Clarence i.'ad 
caufed him to neglecl the advr.ices vvhich weie ma.ie 
of marrying that prince, now a widower, to the 
heirefs of Burgundy '; and he Tent her propolals of 
efpoufmg Anti ony earl of Rivers, brtuher to his 
queen, who ftiil retained an entire afeendanr over 
him. But the match was rcjecled with difdain “; 
and Edward, refenting this treatment of his bro* 
ther-in-law, permitted France to proceed without 
interruption in her conqueds over his defencekfs 
ally. Any pretence fufliced him for abandoning 
himfelf entirely to indolence and pleafure, which 
were now become his ruling pafiions. The only 
objeef which divided liis uriention, was the improv¬ 
ing of the public revenue, w hich had been dilapi¬ 
dated by the neccflttie,-. or negligence of his prede- 
cclTors ; and fome of liis tx])ecliciitj for that purpofe, 
though unknown to us, were deemed, during the 
time, oppreflive to the people ". The detail of pri¬ 
vate wrongs naturally elcfipes the notice of hiltory ; 
but an avit of tyranny, of which Edward was guilty 
in his own family, has been taken notice of by all 
writers, and has met with general and deferved 
cenfure. 

The duke of Clarence, by all his ferviccs in de¬ 
ferring Warwic, had never been able to regain the 
king’s friendlhip, which he had forfeited by his for¬ 
mer confederacy with that nobleman. He was ftill 
regarded at court as a man of a dangerous and a 
fickle charafter; and the imprudent opennefs and 
violence of his temper, though it rendered him 
much lefs dangerous, tended extremely to multiply 
his enemies, and to incc-iife them againlt him* 


* Polyd-Virg. ITall, ft.l. 240. p. 703. Habington> 

f 474, Grafton, Hal), fol. 240% 
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Aniong others, he had had the misfortune to give C H AP. 
difplcafure to the queen herfelf, as well as to his 
brother the duke of Gloceftcr, a prince of the Jeep- x+77. 
eft policy, of the moft unrelenting ambition, and 
the leafl Icrupulous in the means which he employed 
for the attainment of his ends. A combination be¬ 
tween thefe potent adverfaries being fecretly formed 
againft Ciareiice, it was determined to begin by 
attacking his friends; in hopes, that if he patiently 
endured this injury, his pufiliauimity would diflro- 
iiour him in the eyes of the public j if he made 
refiftance, and expreifed refentment, his paflion 
would betray him into meafvircs which might ^ve 
them advantages againft him. The king, hunting 
one day in the park of Thomas Burdet of Arrow, 
in Warwiclhire, had killed a white buck, which was 
a great favourite of the owner; and Burdet, vexed 
at the lofs, broke into a paflion, and wiflied the 
horns of the deer in the belly of the pei-fon who had 
advifed the king to commit that iniult upon him. 

This natural expreflion of refentment, which would 
have been overlooked qr forgotten had it fallen 
from any other perfon, was rendered criminal and 
capital in that gentleman, by the friendlhip in which 
he had the misfortune to live with the duke of Cla¬ 
rence : He W'as tried for his life; the judges and 
jury were found fervile enough to condemn him; 
and he was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this 
pretended ofi'ence". About the fame time, one 
John Stacey an ecclefiaftic, much conneded with the 
duke, as well as wnth Burdet, wasexpofed to a like 
iniquitous and barbarous profecution. This clergy¬ 
man, being more learned in mathematics and aftro- 
nomy than was ufual in that age, lay under the im¬ 
putation of necromancy with the ignorant vulgar ; 
and the court laid hold of this popular rumour to 
died his deftrudion. He was brought to his trial 

[ " p. 47 j. Ilollingflicd, p. 703. Sir Thoiiu^s More 

‘n Kcmict, p. 40s. 
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CHAP, for that imaginary crime; many of the greateft peers 
countenanced the profecution by their prefence; he 
was condemned, put to the torture, and executed p. 

The duke of Clarence was alarmed when he 
found thefe afts of tyranny exercifed on all around 
him; He reflefted on the fate of the good duke of 
Glocefter in the lafl reign, who, after feeing the moft 
infamous p' etences employed for the deftrudion of 
his neareft connexions, at lafl fell himfelf a vidim 
to the vengeance of his enemies. But Clarence, 
inflead of fecuring his own life againft the prefent 
danger by filence and referve, was open and loud in 
juftifying the innocence of his friends, and in ex¬ 
claiming againft the iniquity of their profecutors. 
The king, highly offended with his freedom, or 
ufing that pretence againft him, committed him to 
the Tower "I, fummoned a parliament, and tried him 

for his life before the houfe of peers, the fupreme 
I6th Jan. jj-jj^yj^al of the nation. 

The duke was accufed of arraigning public juf- 
tice, by maintaining the innocence of men who had 
been condemned in courts^ <jf judicature; and of in¬ 
veighing againft the iniquity of the king, who had 
given orders for their prof-cutionMany rafh ex- 
preffions were imputed to him. and fome too refleft- 
ing on t.dward’s legitimacy ; but he was not accufed 
of any overt aft of treafon j and even the truth of 
ihefe fpetches may be doubted of, fmee the liberty 
of judgment was taken from the court, by the king’s 
appearing perfonally as his brother’s accufer’, and 
plea ing the caufe againft him. But a fentence of 
condemnation, even when this extraordinary cir- 
cumftance had not place, was a necefl’ary confe- 
quence in thofe times, of any profecution by the 
court or the prevailing party ; and the duke of Cla¬ 
rence was pronounced guiiiy by the pe^rs The 
houfe of commons were no lefs llavifh and unjuft: 

P Hift. ^'royl. cont. p. 561. ^ Ibid- p. 

' Stowe, p. 430. * Hift. Croyl. coiit. p. 36a- 
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They both petitioned for the execution of the duke- CHAP, 
jind afterwards palled a bill of attainder againll him'. ^ 

The meafures of the parliament, during that age, ,478; 
furnilh us v'ith examples of a ftrange cuutrafl of 
ireedom and fervility: They fcruple to grant, and 
lometiincs refufe, to the king the fmalleft fuppHes, 
the moil ncceflary for the fupport of government, 
even the molt neceflary for the maintenance of wars, 
for which the nation, as well as the parliament itfelf,, 
exprefl'ed great fondiiefs: But they never fcruple to 
concur in the moft flagrant aft of injuftice or ty¬ 
ranny, w'hich falls on any individual, however dif- 
tinguilhed by birth or merit. Thefe maxima, fo 
ungenerous, fo oppofite to all principles of good 
government, fo contrary to the praftice of prefent 
parliaments, are very remarkable in all the tranfac- 
tions of the Englilh hiftory, for more than a cen¬ 
tury after the period in which we are now engaged. 

The only favour which the king granted his bro- i8ih Feb. 
ther, after his condemnation, was to leave him the 
choice of his death j and he was privately drowned 
in a butt of malmefey in the Tow^r ; A whimfical 
choice, which implies tfiat he had an extraordinary 
paflion for that liquor. The duke left two children 
by the elder daughter of the earl of Warwic ; a fon, 
created an earl by his grandfather’s title, and a 
daughter, afterwards countefs of SaliflDury. Both 
this prince and princefs were alfo unfortunate in their 
end, and died a violent death; a fate which for 
many years attended almoft all the defeendants of 
the royal blood in Englaml, There prevails a re^ 
port, that a chief fource of the violent prolecution 
of the duke of Clarence, whofe name w'as George, 
was a current prophecy, that the king’s fon Ihould 
be murdered by one, the initial letter of whofe name 
was G “. It is not impollible but, in thofe ignorant 


* Stowe, p. 430. Ilift. Croyl. con?, p 562- 
“ Hall, fol. 239. HollingllicJ, p. 703. Giafton, p. 741, Polyd* 
Pt J 37 » Sir 1 homa.> More in Kcunct, p. 497. 
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C T! A p. times, fuch a filly reafon might have fome influ-, 
cnce: But it is more probable that the whole ftory 
is the invention of a fubfequent period, and founded 
on the murder of thefe children by the duke of Glo- 
cefter. Comincs remarks, that, at that time, the 


Englifli never were without fome fuperditious pro¬ 
phecy or other, by which they accounted for every 


event. 


All the glories of Edward’s rc'rn terminated with 
the civil wars j where his laurels too w ^e extremely 
fullied with blood, violence, and cruelty. His fpirit 
feems afterwards to have been funk in indolence and 


pleafure, or his meafures were fvullrated by impru¬ 
dence and the want of forefight. There was no ob- 
jc£t on which he was more intent than to have all his 
daughters fettled by fplendid marriages, though 
moll of thefe princelfes were yet in their infancy, 
and though the completion of his views, it was ob¬ 
vious, mud depend on numberlefs accidents, which 
were impoffible to be forefeen or prevented. His 
cldell daughter, Elizabeth, was coniraded to the 
dauphin; his fecond. Cicely, to the eldell fon of 
James III. king of Scotlarid; his third, Anne, to 
Philip only fon of Maximilian and the duchefs of 
Burgundy ; his fourth, Catharine, to John fon and 
heir to Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Ifabella 
queen of Callile None of thefe projefted mar¬ 
riages took place ; and the king himlelf faw, in his 
life time, the rupture of the firll, that with the dau¬ 
phin, for which he had always difeovered a peculiar 
fondnefs. Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties or 
engagements, found his advantage in contrafting 
the dauphin to the princefs Margaret daughter of 
Maximilian ; and the king, notwithflanding his in¬ 
dolence, prepared to revenge the indignity. iTie 
t^tz. French monarch, eminent for prudence as well as 
perfidy, endeavoured to guard againftthe blow; and 



^ Ryrri'Tj vo). xi. p. no* 
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by a proper diftrlbution of prefents in the court of C H A p, 
Scotland, he incited James to make war upon Eng- 
land. This prince, who lived on bad terms with ,4**. 
his own nobility, and whofe force was very unequal 
to the enterprife, levied an army; but when he was; 
ready to enter England, the barons, confpiring 
againft his favourites, put them to death without 
trial; and the army prefently difbanded. The duke 
of Gloceller, attended by the duke of Albany, 

James’s brother, who had been banilhed his country, 
entered Scotland at the head of an army, took Ber- 
wic, and obliged the Scots to accept of a peace, 
by which they refigned that fortrefs to Edward. 

I'liis fuccefs emboldened the king to think more 
ferioully of a French war ; but while he was making 
preparations for that enterprife, he was feized with 


a dilfemper, of which he expired in the forty-fecond 9thApr3. 
year of hi; age, and the twenty-third of his reign: 

A prince more fplendid and (howy, than either pru- of Ed- 
dent or virtuous; brave, though crufeladdicted to 


pleafure, though capable of activity in great emer¬ 


gencies j and lefs fitted to prevent ills by wife pre¬ 
cautions, than to renaedy them after they took 


place, by his vigour and enterprife. Befides five 
daughters, this king left two fons ; Edward prince 
ot Wales, his fucceffor, then in his thirteenth year* 
and Richard duke of York in his ninth. 
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D uring the later years of Edward IV. the 
nation having, in a great meafure, forgotten 
the bloody feuds between the two rofes, and peace¬ 
ably acquiefeing in the eftablilhed government, was 
agitated only by fome court-intrigues, \\{hich, being 
reftrained by the authority of the king, feemed no- 
wife to endanger the public tranquillity. Thefe 
intrigues arofe from the perpetual livallhip between 
two parties ; one confifting of the queen and her. 
relations, particulaily the earl of Rivers her bro¬ 
ther, and the marquis of Dorfet her fon; the other 
compofed of the ancient nobility, who envied the. 
fudden growth and unlimited credit of that afpiring 
family *. At the head of this latter party was the 
duke of Buckingham, a man of ’^ery noble birth. 


* Sir Thomas More, p. 4S1. 
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oF ample poffeffions, of great alliances, of fliining chap. 
parts; who, though he had married the queen’s XXiii. 
lifter, too haughty to a6t in fubferviency to her 
inclinations, and aimed rather at maintaining an in¬ 
dependent influence and authority. Lord Haftings, 
the chamberlain, was another leader of thc=; fame 
party ; and as this nobleman had, by his bravery 
and utlivity, as well as by his approved fidelity, ac¬ 
quired the confidence and favour of his mafter, he 
had been able, though with fome difficulty, to fup- 
port himfelf againft the credit of the queen. The 
lords How'ard and Stanley maintained a connexion 
with thefe two noblemen, and brought a confider- 
able acceflion of influence and reputation to their 
party. All the other barons, who had no particular 
dependance on the queen, adhered to the fame in- 
tereft; and the people in general, from their natural 
envy againft the prevailing power, bore great favour 
to the caufe of thefe noblemen. 

But Edward knew that, thougK he himfelf had 
been able to overawe thofe rival ladions, many dif- 
orders might arife from their contefts during the 
minority of his fon ; and he therefore took care, in 
liis laft ilinefs, to fummon together feveral of the 
leaders on both fides, and, by compofing their an¬ 
cient quarrels, to provide, as far as poflibie, for the 
future tranquillity of the government. After ex¬ 
prefling his intentions that his brother the duke of 
Gloceiter, then abfent in the north, ftiould be en- 
trufted with the regency, he recommended to them 
peace and unanimity during the tender years of his 
fon; reprefented to them the dangers which mult 
attend the continuance of their animofities; and en¬ 
gaged them to embrace each other with all the ^ 
appearance of the moft cordial reconciliation. 
this temporary or feigned agreement lafted no 
longer than the king’s life: He had no fooner ex¬ 
pired, than the jealoufies of the parlies broke out 
afrefh: And each of them applied, by feparate 

meflages. 
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mefTages, to the duke of Glocefler, and endca-. 
vjured to acquire his favour and friendfhip. 

This piincc, during his brother’s reign, had en¬ 
deavoured to live on good terms with both parties ; 
and his high birth Ids extenhve abilities, and his 
great fervices, had enabled him to fupport himfelf 
without falling into a dependance on either. But 
the new fituation of affairs, when the fupreme power 
was devolved upon him, immediately changed his 
meafures ; and he fecretly determined to preferve no 
longer that neutrality which he had hitherto main¬ 
tained. His exorbitant ambition, unreftrained by 
any principle either of juftice or humanity, made 
him carry his views to the pofl'effion of the crown 
itfelf; and as this objeft could not be attained with¬ 
out the ruin of the queen and her family, he fell, 
without hefitation, into concert with the oppofite 
party. But being fenfible, that the moil profound 
diflimulation was requifite for effeding his criminal 
purpofes, he redoubled his profeflions of zeal and 
attachment to that princefs j and he gained fuch 
credit with her, as to influence her conduct in a 
point, which, as it was of fehe utmoft importance, 
was violently difputed between the oppofite fadions. 

The young king, at the time of his father’s 
death,' refided in the caftle of Ludlow, on the bor¬ 
ders of Wales; whither he had been fent, that the 
influence of his prefence might overawe the Welfli, 
and reftore the tranquillity of that country, which’ 
had been dillurbed by fome late commotions. His 
peribn was committed to the care of his uncle the 
earl of Rivers, the moll accompliflied nobleman in 
r.ngland, who, having united an uncommon tafte 
for literature > to great abilities in bufmefs, and va¬ 
lour in the field, was entitled, by his talents. Hill 


y This roblcmaii fi*ft introduced the noble ait of printing into 
England. Caxtou was rccfnnnicjidcd by him'to the patronage of 
tiUvard IV. Sec Cutalcguc ef Royal and Noble Authors. 
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more than by ncarnefs of blood, to direft the edu- chap. 
cation of the young monarch. The queen, anxious 
to preferve that afcendant over her fon, which flie 1483. 
had long maintained over her hulband, wrote to the 
earl of Rivers, that he fliould levy a body of forces, 
in order to efcort the king to London, to proted: 
him during his coronation, and to keep him from 
falling into the hands of their enemies. The oppo- 
fite faftion, fenfible that Edward was now of an age 
when great advantages could be made of his name 
and countenance, and was approaching to the age 
when he would be legally intitled to exert in perfon 
his authority, forefaw, that the tendency of this 
meafure was to perpetuate their fubjeclion Hinder 
their rivals ; and they vehemently oppofed a refolu- 
tion which they reprefented as the fignal for renew¬ 
ing a civil war in the kingdom. Lord llahings 
threatened to depart inflantly to his government of 
Calais *: The other iv/oles feemed refohite to op- 
pofe force by .force : And as the duke of Glocefter, 
on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, had declared 
againft all appearance of an armed power, which 
might be dangerous, and was nowife necefl'ary, the 
queen, trufling to the fincerity of his friendlliip, and 
overawed by io violent an oppofition, recalled her 
orders to her brother, and defired liim to bring up 
no greater retinue than Ihould be necefl'ary to fiip- 
port the Hate and dignity of the young fovereign*. 

The duke of Glocelter, mean while, fet out from 
York, attended by a numerous train of the northern, 
gentry. When he reached Northampton, he w^as 
joined bv the duke of Buckingham, who was alfo 
attended by a fplendid retinue j and as he heard that 
the king was hourly expetted on that road, he re- 
folved to await his arrival, under colour of conduft- ' 
ing him thence in perfon to London. The earl of 
Rivers, apprehenfive that the place would be too 


Hilt. Croyl. cont. p. 564, 56?. 
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CHAP. Harrow to contain fo many attendants, fcrtt his pupi^ 
forward by another road to Stony-Stratford j and 
came hlmlelf to Northampton, in order to apologife 
for this meafilre, and to pay his refpeds to the duke 
of Glocelter. He was received with the greatefl: 
appearance of cordiality ; He paflcd the evening in 
an amicable manner with Glocefter and Bucking¬ 
ham : He proceeded on the road with them next 
day to join the king: But as he was entering Stony- 
Stratfbrd, he was arrefted by orders from the duke 
of Glocefter : Sir Richard Gray* one of the 
queen’s ions, was at the fame time put under a 
guard, together with fir Thomas Vaughan, who 
pofrefied a confiderable office in the king’s houfe- 
hold ; and all the prifoners were inflantly conducted 
to Pomfret. Glocefter approached the young 
prince with the greatefl demonflrations of refpe£t; 
and endeavoured to fatisfy him with regard td the 
violence committed on his uncle and brother : But 
Edward, much attached to thefe near relations, by 
whom he had been tenderly educated, was not fuch 
a mafter of diffimulation as to conceal his difplea- 
fure \ « 

The people, however, were extremely rejoiced 
4th May. at this revolution ; and the duke was received in 
London with the loudeft acclamations: But the 
queen no fooner received intelligence of her bro¬ 
ther’s imprifonment, than flie forefaw that Gloce- 
fter’s violence would not flop there, and that her 
own ruin, if not that of all her children, was finally 
determined. She therefore fled into the fandtuary 
of Weftminfter, attended by the marquis of Dorfet; 
and fhe carried thither the five princeffes, together 
with the duke of YorkShe trufled, that the 
ecclefiaftical privileges wliich had formerly, during 
the total ruin of her hulband and family, given her 
proteflion againft the fury of the Lancaltrian fac- 

*> Hift. Croyl. cent. p. 564, ® Sir T. More* p. 484' 

^ Hift. Croyl. cont. p. 565. ^ 
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tion, would not now be violated by her brother-in- C H a 
law, while her fon was on the throne; and Ihe refolved 
to await there the return of better fortune. But 
Gloeefter, anxious to have the duke of York in * 
his power, propofed to take him by force from the 
fanduary; and he reprefented to the privy-council, 
both the indignity put upon the government by the 
queen’s ill-grounded apprehenfions, and the necef- 
lity of the young prince’s appearance at the enfuing 
coronation of his brother. It was ferther urged, 
that ecclefiaftical privileges were originally intended 
only to give protcftion to unhappy men perfecuted 
for their debts or crimes ; and were entirely ufelefs 
to a perfon who, by reafon of his tender age, could 
lie under the burden of neither, and who, for the 
fame reafon, was utterly incapable of claiming fe- 
curity from any fancluary. But the two archbilhops, 
cardinal Bourchier the primate and Rotherham 
archbilhop of York, protefting againft the facrilege 
of this meafure j it was agreed, that they fhould firlt 
endeavour to bring the queen to compliance by per- 
fuafion, before any violence fhould be employed 
againft her. Thefe prelates were perfons of known 
integrity and honour ; and being themfelves entirely 
perfuaded of the duke’s good intentions, they em¬ 
ployed every argument, accompanied with earneft 
entreaties, exhortations, and aflurances, to bring 
her over to the fame opinion. She long continued 
obftinate, and inlilled, that the duke of York, by 
living in the fandluary, w'as not only fecure himfelf, 
but gave fecurity to the king, whofe life no one 
would dare to attempt,while his fucceflbr and avenger 
remained in fafery. But finding that none fup- 
ported her in thefe fentiments, and that force, in ^ 
cafe of refufaJ, was threatened by the council, 
fhe at laft complied, and produced her fon to the 
two prelates. She was here on a hidden flruck 
with a kind of prefage of his future fate: She ten¬ 
derly embraced him j Ihc bedewed him with her 
3 tears j 
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tears ; and bidding him an eternal adieu, delivered 
him, with many expreffions of regret and reludance, 
into their cultody *. 

The duke of Glocefler, being the nearefl; male 
of the royal family capable of exercifmg the govern¬ 
ment, feemed intitled, by the cuftoms of the realm, 
to the office of protedlor; and the council, not wait¬ 
ing for the confent of parliament, made no fcruple 
of inverting him with that high dignity The gene¬ 
ral prejudice entertained by the nobility agaiurt the 
queen and her kindred, occafioned this precipita¬ 
tion and irregularity ; and no one forefaw any danger 
to the fucceffion, much lefs to the lives of the 
young princes, from a meafure fo obvious and fo 
natural, hertdes that the duke had hitherto been 
able to cover, by the moft profound diffimulation, 
his fierce and favage nature; the numerous iffue of 
Edward, together with the two children of Clarence, 
feemed to be an eternal obftacle to his ambition , 
and it appeared equally iinprafticable for him to de- 
ftroy fo many perl'ons pofl’efled of a preferable title, 
and imprudent to exclude them. But a man who 
had abandoned all priiicipjes of honour and huma¬ 
nity, was foon carried by his predominant paffion 
beyond the reach of fear or precaution j and Glo- 
cefter, having fo far fucceeded in his views, no 
longer hcfitated in removing the other obftruftions 
which lay between him and the throne. The death 
of the earl of Rivers, and of the other prifoners de¬ 
tained in Pomfret, was firft; determined; and he 
eafily obtained the confent of the duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, as well as of lord Haftings, to this violent 
and fanguinary meafure. However eafy it was in 
thofe times, to procure a fcntcnce againfl: the moft 
innocept perfon, it appeared ftill more eafy to dif- 
patch an enemy, without any trial or form of pro- 
cefs; and orders w'ere accordingly iffued to fir 
Richard Ratclifle, a proper inrtrvimeiit in the hands 


* Sir T. More, p. 491. 
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trf tliis tyrant, to cut oT the beads of t!ie prifoncr 
'I'be prot'j'flor then an'aih.-/' tiic fulciity of Buckiiia;- 

**»t ^ 

Ii.ita by avil tue areiuac ts capabie of fwavinT a vi- 

"• 1*'^ * J *j 

cbnis irnnd, Vviiich Lulw no motive (-'f adlion but 
iuterejl: and am)i'.ion. i'j n prc ibnied, that rho 
executi''ni t'f peritjn.i fo n.;:'.rh’ v. iaPoi to the kiniT, 
\vhoin that prince fo openly profeire<1 to love, and 
whofe fate he lo much refented, would never pafs 
Viiipunilhcd ; and all the actors in that feene were 
bound in prudence to prevent the effeds of his fu¬ 
ture vengeance : That it would be impofliblc to keep 
the queen for ever at a dillance from her I'on, and 
equally impoHihle to prevent her from indilling into 
kis tender mind tlie thoughts of retaliating, by‘like 
executions, the fanguinary infults committed on her 
family: That the only meth<'d of obviating thefe 
mit'chiefs was to puttliefceptrein the hands of a man. 
of whofe fricndllnp the duke might be allured, and 
whole years and experience taught him to pay refpcct 
to merit, and to tlie rights of ancient ftobility : And 
that the fame neceffty v/hich had carried them fo 
far in refilling the ufurpation of thefe intruders, mull: 
jultify them in attempting farther innovations, and 
in making, by national confent, a new fettlemcnt of 
the fuccellion. To thefe rcafons he added the offers 
of great private advantages to the duke of Bucking¬ 
ham ; and he eafily obtained from him a proinile of 
fupporling him in all his enterprifes. 

Thk duke of Glocellcr, know'ing the importance 
of gaining lord Haltings, founded at a diltauce his 
fentiments, by means of Cateflay, a lawyer, v/ho lived 
iu great intimacy wdtli that nobleman ; hut found 
him impregnable in his allegiance and fiLielity to the 
children of Edward, who had ever honoured him 
w:th his frieudlhip He faw, therefore, that there 
Were no longer any meafures to be kept with-hlm ; 

and he determined to ruin utterly the man whom he 

» 

« Sir T. More, p. 49S. 
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c H A P. defprjred of engaging to concur in his ufurpatlofl^ 
On the very day vhen Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan 
,49;. were executed, or rather murdered at Poinfrct, by 
j3Lh June the advice of Haftings, the protedlor fummoned a 
council in the Tower ; whither that nobleman fuf- 
pecting no defign agaiufl him, repaired without he- 
fitation. The duke of Glocefler was capable of 
committing the moft bloody and treacherous mur¬ 
ders with the utmoll coolncfs and indifi'erencc. On 
taking his place at the council-table, he appeared in 
the eafieft and moft jovial humour imaginable. He 
feenied to indulge himlelf in familiar converfation 
with the counfeilors, before they fliould enter on 
bufmefs; and having paid fome complimcnis to 
Morton biHiop o: Tiy, on the good and larly flrav/- 
berries which he railed in his garden at liolborn, lie 
begged the favour of having a dilh of tlicni, which 
that prelate immediately thuvarched a Iciaanc to 
bring to him. T he protedor then lelt the council, 
as if called avrav by fome other bufmefs ; bur foon 
after returning with an angry ami in'lamed counte¬ 
nance, he aiked them what punifinncnt ihofe de- 
ferved titut had plotted agalnfl his life, who was fo 
nearly rciuted to the king, and was entruiled with 
the adininiftration of go-iernment ? llaitings reuli^d, 
that they merited the punilhment of traitors. '’Thtfs 
traitors^ cried the protector, arc the jlrccrcjs^ v.y 
brother': 'irifc, and Jane Shore his h.ijtrcfs^ "ieith 
ethers their ahfccunes ; See to lehat a cunditiou they 
ha'i'E reduced r,!C by their incantations and wllct'craji: 
Upon whi' h iie laid bare his arm, all fhrivelled and 
decayed. But the counfeilors, who itnevv that this 
inlinnity had airenoed himiVom his birth, looked on 
each other wiiii amazement; and above all lord 
1 ladings, who, as he had hnee Edward’s death cn- 
eaeed in an intrijnre with jane Shortwas natu- 
raliv anxious concermr'.g the ill'uc of thefe exlraordi- 

4 LJ 
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hary proceedings. Ccrtainlyy mv lord, faid he, if CHAP. 
tbn be guilty of tbefc crimes they 'deferve ihc fc-‘:crcjl ^ 

■pi(nijl 3 mc 7 it. And do you reply lo me, exebdmed the 
protestor, Kvith your jfh and your aiids ? ''i'ou are ihe 
chief abettor of that ^ucitch Shore : J ou are xoiirfclf a 
traitor: And 1 fitcar by St. Paul, that I -xcill imt 
dine before your head be brought me. He Itrack the 
table with his hand : Armed men ruuiod in at the 
fignul; The counfellors were thrown into the utinoft 
conflernaiion : Ami one of the guards, as if by ac¬ 
cident or miftake, aimed a blow with a poll-ax at 
lord Stanley, who, aware of the danger, flunk un¬ 
der the table ; and though hefaved his life, received 
a fevere wound in the head in the protoTor’s pre- 
f'encc. ITafUngs was feized, was hurried away, and rxe'inion 
iiiltantly beheaded on a timber-log which lay in the 
court of the Tower k Two hours after, a procla- 
ra.'.iion, v.’cll penned and fairly written, was read to 
the citizens of Lond:in, enumerating* his oficnccs, 
and apologiflngto them, from the fuddenneCs of the 
di'.coverv, for the fudden execution of that nohde- 
man, who was very popular among them : But the 
hiving of a merchant \va.f much talked of on the nr- 
canon, who rcmaikedj that the proclamation was 
certainly drawn by the fpirit of prophecy 

Lord Stanley, the archbiflrop of York, thcbifliop 
of Ely, and other coimfellors, were committed pri- 
foners in dillVreut chambers of the 'Lower : And tlie 
protector. In order to carry on the farce of his pecu¬ 
lations, ordered the goods of Jane Shore to be icized ; 
and he fummoned Her to anfwer before the council 
fur forcery and witchcraft. But as no proots which 
could be received even in that ignorant age were pro¬ 
duced againft her, he directed her to be tried in the 
fpiritual court for her adulteries and lewdnei's; and 
Ihe did penance in a white flieet at St. Paul’s, before 
the whole people. .This lady wa-* born of reputable 


* Hilt. Croyl. cent. p. 566. 
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C Ti A r. p’rcTirs in Lnnvlon, was well eJucateJ, and married 
ro a iul.i'lauiial citizen ; but unhappily, views of in- 
’ J4SJ. tereil, more than the maid’s inclinaLii'dis. had been 
conlulfed in the nuirch, and her mind, though 
framed for virtue, had proved unable to rcfiil the 
allurements of J’.dward, who lalicited her favours, 
Ibut while reduced irum her duty by this gay and 
amorous ntonareit, flte fliil made herfelf rerpeclable 
by her ether virtues; and the afeeudant which her 
charms and vivacity uniititalned over him, was 
all cmploved in acis of benc-ficeuce :md humanity. 
She was f'iil forward tv) opp'.ife calumny, to protecl 
the opprei:'v.d, to reM^v-e the indigoni:; and her good 
oCiicci, the ge’.tuhie didiatcs ci her heart, never 
Waited the n lit it. .lien of juvlents, or the hopes of 
rooijirocvd. ter) I;-es. But il.e hvevl itut only to feel 
the bittoi;;.!'-. of ilcamo ioiOduil ,,ii hti l^y tliis tvrant, 
but to experience, in old age aitd poverty, the in- 
gratitiivl-e of tlioie eourtiers who had long folicited 

• > f (f 

her fiiciidfliip, and beta pi\;teeted by her credit... 
No one, atru'ng the great i.iultitu.Ies v. Iioin file had 
o’uligcd, had the humatuLy tv) 1 ring h.er confolation 
cr relief: She langfina'd oat her life iii lolitude and 
indigence: And aitiiu fc a c.mrt inned to the mofl 
atrocious crime.c, tlie iValhies of woman juflilied 
all violations of frieitdfijlp towards her,and all negleit 
of former obligativu's. 

The pro- Tn-t-isr affs of violence, cxercifed againfl; all the 
tecior nearcil c:)nnexions uf the lane king, prc'gnoflicated 
Ri-owii.' the feverefffate to his defenceiefs ciiildren; and after 
the murder of I ladings, the proteetor no longer 
made a fecret of J)ds ititentions to ufurp the crown. 
The licentious life of Edward, who was not rellrained 
in his pleafures citlier ’oy honour or prudence, af¬ 
forded a pretence fur dccla.ing his marriage with the 
queen invalid, and all his pollcrity illegitimate. It 
was ad'ei ted, that bef ere eiponfing tire lady Elizabeth. 
Gray, he had paid court to the ia’dy Eleanor Talbot, 

daughter of the earl of Shrewibury j and being re- 

pulfed 


The pro¬ 
tector 

Etthc 

ftrown. 
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pulfed by the virfne of :I;r! liuly, he was oMlged ere 
he could p;rat'!'y his (’eiiiv -, lo Lonfent lo a private 
inavriaee, without arv _ i)\ Stiilinrton bi- 

fiic»p of 13-ith, v.’ho ahev\'\ r |;, iij^f d rlic ferret h 
It was aliu 'uau'u.iinc 1 , il'a! \.:i of atlaiuder 
pafi'e l apaiii!; tlie d',-k„ oi « iS 'e had virtually in¬ 
capacitated h’*;; children ir-jr h-'cceedinj; to the 

c'.e>\-.•) ; and thefe two ..” '.hue, the 

Tuaneelor icntrinecl the oiiiv true’ aud lepitiiuatc he; 

X ^ j ^ 

of the hoiife* of Yoik. Dut as it would be di.'Iicult, 
if not hnpoliible, lo ]irovc the prccedhip nvariia;;e 
of ilic late i'.ing ; and as the rule, wliich excludes 
tlic heirs of an attainted blood from private futref- 
fu'DS, was never extended to the crown; the proteclor 
refolved to make nfc of another plea lliii more 
flrameful and fcandalous. His partifans were taught 
to maintain, that bmh iid .-aru IV. and the dolce of 
Clarence were iilegltimatc: that the duchc's of York 
had received diferent levers iv.ro her bed, who were 
the lathers (jf thcfc chiidTeu;. that their refemldaiiee 
to thoie gaiiaiits w.’.s a fu heient proof of their fpu- 
rious birth ; anu th 
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tlie thike of Gloceller alone. 


of all her ibr's, appeared*! v his features and counte¬ 


nance to fi the true oilYning of the duke of York. 

Nothing can be inuigii-ed more impudent than this 
alferrion, whirl’, threw f; fond an impntati;>n on lii.s 
own mother, a princet's of irrcproaclnible virtue, 
and then ah’, e ; ) .-r the place chofen for lirit ])ro- 
mulgating it wais the pu'pif, beftwe a large congre¬ 
gation, and In the pro'^. rtor's prefence. Df. Shaw inljimo. 
was appointed to preach ii; St.fkmrs; and having 
chofen this palfagc for \c\U JJirJfiirt/fbii/l net 
thrive’, he enlarged on ail the topics which could 
diferedit the birth, of l-idward iV. the duke of Cla¬ 
rence, and of all their chilurea. ITe then broke 
out in a panegyric on the duke of Glocefler ; and 
exclaimed, “ Behpld this excellent prince, the ex- 

* Hift. Cioyl. cont. p. 567. Cominc'.. S'u Thoraat. Mk'w, p. 4Rx. 
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** prefs imaj:e of his noble father, the genuine de, 
“ fcenclant of the houfc of York ; bearing, no lefs 
in the virtues of his mind, than in the features 
of his countenance, the character of the gallant 
Richard, once your hero and favoarite 5 He alone 
“ is eiiiitad to your alieciancc : lie mult deliver 
“ VC'U Irorn the doutiiiion of all intruders : He alone 
can ’. tdoie t!ie loll glory attd honour of the na- 
“ liv U.” It was ’•'revioully concerted, that as the 
doCtc; lliould {'vonounce thefe words, the duke of 
Cloceder iliouId enter the church ; and it was ex- 
pcclcd tiiat the audience would cry out. Cod five king 
J\'.rl.\:rd: which would irniucdiately have been laid 
held of as a popular ccuifont, and interpreted to be 
the voice of the nation : But by a ridiculous miftake, 
Vv rthv of the whole fci-ne, the duke did not appear 
till a::^.r cxclamatioii was already recited bv the 
picacl'^er. I’lie doclor was therefore obliged to re¬ 
peat his rhetoricai feure out of its proper place: 
'J'hc audfer.ct',' lets from the abfurd conducl of the 
difeourfe, than Irom their deteilallon ot thefe pro¬ 
ceedings, kept a profound filencc : And the pro- 
tcclor and his preaclicr went equally abaflicd at the 
ill fuccels of tlicir firatagein. 

Eut the duke was too far advanced to recede from 
his criminal and amlnlious purpofe. A new expe¬ 
dient was tried to work on the people. 1 he mayor, 
•who was brother to Dr. Shaw, and entirely in the 
procecten-'s intcrefls, called an aflTembly of the citi¬ 
zens ; Vv here the duke of Buckingham, who poflelfed 
feme talent,, for eloquence, harangued them on tlie 
proteftf)r’s title to the crown, and dilpiayed thole 
numcrvou.s virtues of which he jmetcndct! liiat prince 
was ]jo(Ic'.fcc!. He next aH-ied them, whether they 
would have the d'vike for king? and then Hopped, 
in expectation of licaring the cry, Gcd fave king 
Kieh.ivd! He was i'urprifed to obferve them fdent; 
and turning a::»oLi: to the mayor JiTKcd him the rea- 

fon. The may jr rt plied, that perhaps they did not 

under- 
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nnderftand him. Buckiiij;ham then repeated his C T! a p, 
dil’courfe with fome variation; inforced the lame 
topics, aiked the fame queftion, and was received 
with the fame filence. “ I now fee the caufe,” faid 
the mayor ; “ the citizens are not accullomed to be 
“ haranpjucd bv any but their recorder ; and know 
“ not how to anfwer a jierfon of your grace’s qua- 
“ lity.” The recorder, Fitz Williams, \vas then 
commanded to repeat t!ic fubftance of the duke’s 
fpecch ; bur the man, who was avevfe to the c.Tiice, 
took care, throughout his whole diicourle, to have 
it liuderfiocd that he fpokc nothing of himfelf, and 
that he only con-^awed to them the fenfe of the.duke 
of J5ackingham. Still the audience kept a profound 
ftlence: “ d’his is wonderful obftinacy,” cried the 
duke ; “ Exprefs your meaning, my friends, one 
way or other ; Wlien we apply to you on this oc- 
cafion. It is merely from the regard w'hich we 
bear to you. The lords and commons have fuf- 
“ ficient authority, without your confent, to ap- 
point a liing : But I require you here to declare, 
in plain terms, whether or not you will have the 
duke of Gloccfter for your fovereign After all 
thefc efforts fome of the mcanelt apprentices, incited 
by the proteftor’s and Buckingham’s fervants, railed 
a feeble cry, Goil far: Ling RirhardJ The fenti- 
ments of the n-,iti';n were now fuiiinently declared: 

The voice of the people was the voice of God : And 
Buckingham, with the mayor, hallencd to Baynr.rd’s ajth June, 
calfle, V here the protector then rellded, that they 
might make him a tend.er of the crown. 

When Richard was told that a great mulrltude 
w'as in the court, he rc^ufed to appear to them, and 
pretended to be appivhenfive for his perfonal fafety : 

A circumffance taken notice of by Buckingham, 
who obferved to the citizens that the prince was 
ignorant of the whole defign. At laft he was per- 

» Sir T. Marc, p. 496. 
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C II A P. fuificd to flcp forth, but he flill kept at feme dif* 
XaIII. tance ; and he alkeJ the meaning of their intrufion 
148J. and importunity. Buckingham told him that the 
nation was relblvcd to Inive him for king: The pro- 
teftor declared his purpofe of maintaining his loyalty 
to the prefent fovereign, and exhorted them to ad¬ 
here to the fame refolution. He was told that the 
people had determined to have another prince ; and 
if he rejeded tlieir unanimous voice, they mull look 
out for one who would be more compliant. This 
argument was t(jo powcrlul to be reliiled : He was 
pre\ aikd on to accept of the crown : And ho thencc- 
iorih acted a,^ kgltim.i'.e and rightful fovereign. 

Th:;; ridicuioiv; farc:^ v.as loon alter followed by 
a leone truiv ira deal : iiie nmrder of the two 

V « 

young piincc!. I-Tch.ud gav.- orders to fir Robert 
Ikakcnbury, ct.ndabie cf the Tower, to put his 
jitphews to dcaili ; In;'; this gentleman, who had 
fentimcins cf ,I;i”.acar. u'iukd to iia\c any hand in 
the infamous ctbcv-. Tin.; nrant thcii lent for fir 
J.imcs ’iVrrel, who pronnlcd c’ocdience; and he 
i'.rdcr:J riraini.burv to rebgn to this gentleman the 
]<(;>' and ggner.'unci;! {)f ftn* Tc\.er for one night, 
'i V3. i churmg three arTimdatcs, Slater, Dighton, 
and Forufi, came in the night-time to the door of 
ti.j chamber v.virc tii? rrinccs were Lodged : and 
lending in the aiTaiTins, he bade tlieni execute thur 
commiiiion, v.bile he in'miclr I'taid wiiliout. '1 hey 
fou id llic youiig pririf'cs in bed, and fallen into a 
profound I'cep. After fm'Focating them with the 
boilKr and pillows, they fhowed their naked bodies 
to 'Evrixl, who ordered tltcni to be buried at the 
foot of the flairs, deep in the ground, under a heap 
of Hones Thefc circumiianccs were all confclfed 
by the actors in the following reign ; ami they were 
never punilhed for the crime : Probably, becaufc 
Henry, whofe maxims of government were ex* 


p Sir T. More, p. 504;. 
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tremely arbitrary, defired to eftablifli it as a principle, chap, 
tlic coinmauds of the reigning fovereign ought 
to julbty every enormity in thole \vho paid obedience 
to them. But there k one circumllance not fo eafy 
to be accounted for : It is pretended that Richard, 
dil'pleafed with the indecent manner of burying his 
nephews, whom he had murdered, gave his chaplain 
orders to dig up the bodies, and to inter them in 
confecrated ground ; and as the man died foon after, 
the place of their burial remained unknown, and the 
bodies could never be found by any fearch which 
ilenry could make for them. Yet in the reign of 
Charles II. when there was occafion to remove fome 
llonts, and to dig in the very fjiot which was'men- 
tioned as the place of their firll interment, the bones 
of two perfons were there found, which by their fize 
exactly correfponded to the age of Edward and his 
brother : They v.'cre concluded with certainty to be 
the remains of thofe princes, and were interred un¬ 
der a marble monument, by orders of king Charles 
Perhaps Richard’s cliaplaln had died before he found 
an opportunity of executing his mailer’s commands; 
and the bodies being fuppofed to be already removed, 
a diligent fcarch was not made for them by Henry 
jn the place where they had been burled. 
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T he firft afts of Richard’s adminiftration were 
to bellow rewards on thofe who had aflifted 
him in ufurping the crown, and to gain by favours 
thofe who he thought were bell able to fupport his 
future government. Thomas lord Howard was 
created duke of Norfolk; fir Thomas Howard his 
fon, earl cf Surry; lord Lovei a vifeount by the 
fame name even lord Stanley was fet at liberty, 
and made fteward of the houfehokl. This noble¬ 
man had become obnoxious by his firfl; oppofition to 
Richard’s views, and alfo bv Ids marrying the coun- 
tefs dowager of Richmond, heir of the Somerfet fa¬ 
mily ; but fcnfible of the ncceiTity of fubmitting to 
the prefent government, he feigned fuch 7 ,cal for 
Richard’s fervice, that he was received into favour, 
and even found means to b.' enfruiled with the moll 
important commands by that'politic and jealous 
tyrant. * 

Bu r the perfon who, botli from the greatnefs of 
his ferviccs, and the power a’ld I'plendour of his fa¬ 
mily, was belt entitled to favours under the new go¬ 
vernment, was the duke of ikickingliam; and 
Richard I'eemed determined to ijjare no pains or 
bounty in fecuring him to his interclh. Bucking’ 
ham was defeended Irom a dauglitor of Thomas of 
Woodilock duke of Glocelter, uncle to Richard II. 
and by this pedigree he not only was allied to the 
royal family, but had claims for dignities as well 
|is ellatcs of a very extcnfive nature. The duke of 
Glocelter, and licnry carl of Derby, afterwards 
Henry IV. had married the two clauglicers and co¬ 
heirs of Boliun earl of! Icrcford, one of the grcatell 


of the ancient biuons, whofe immtnie property came 
thus to be ditidud into two lharesi One was in¬ 
herited 
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Jierited by the family of Buckingham; the other was CHAP, 
united to the crown by the houie of Lancafter, and, 

^fter the attainder of that royal line, was feiz-'d as j^gj. 
legally devolved to them by the fovereigns of the 
houfe of York. The duke of Buckingham laid hold 
of the prefent opportunity, and claimed the reftitu- 
tii.n of that portion of the Hereford ellate which had 
efcheated to the crown, as well as of the great olEce 
of conftable, which had long continued by inherit¬ 
ance in his anceftors of that family. Richard rea¬ 
dily complied with thcle demands, which were pro¬ 
bably the price IHpulated to Buckingham for his 
afiiftance in promoting the ufurpation. That noble¬ 
man was invelled w ith the office of conftable; he re¬ 
ceived a grant of the cllatc of Hereford p ; many 
other dignities and honours were conferred uponhim i 
and ihe king thought iiimfelf fare of preferving the 
fidelity of a man whole interefts feemed lb clofely 
connected with thofe of the prefent government. 

But it A'. as iinpoffible that friendfhip could long Duke of 
remain inviolate h-etween two men of Inch corrupt 
minds as Ricdiard .and the duke of Buckingham, contented, 
Iliilorians afi.ribe their §rft rupture to the king’s re- 
fuial of making reftitution of the Hereford eltate ; 
but it is certain, from records, that he palled a grant 
for tiiat purpofe, and that the full demands of 
Buckingham were fatisfied in this particular. Per¬ 
haps Richard w'as fooii fenfible of the danger w'hich 
might cni'ue from conferring fuch an immenfe pro¬ 
perty on a man of lb turbulent a difpolition, and 
afterwards railed difficulties about the execution of his 
own grant: Perhaps he refufed fome other dtjniands 
ol Buckingham, whom he found it impoffible to 
gratify for his paft ferviccs: Perhaps h.e refolved, 
according to the ufual maxim of politicians, to feize 
the firft opportunity of mining this powerful fubjeQ:, 
who had been the principal inllruraent of his own 
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elevation j and the dlfcovcry of this intention begat 
the fird difcontent in the duke of Buckingham, 
However thi^s may be, it is certain that the duke, 
foon after Richard’s accellion, began to form a con- 
Ipiracy againfi; the government, and attempted to 
overthrow that ufnrpation which he himfelf had fo 
zcaloufly contributed to eftablifh. 

NfiviiR vvas there in any country an ufurpation 
more flagrant than that of Richard, or more repug¬ 
nant to every principle of juflice and public intereft. 
His claim was entirely founded on impudent allega¬ 
tions, never attempted to be proved, ibme of them 
incapable of procn, and all of them implying fcan- 
dalous relletlions on his own family, and on the 
perfons with whom he was the mofl; nearly connefted. 
Ills title was never acknowledged by any national 
alfembly, fcarcely even by the low^eft populace to 
whom he appealed ; and it had become prevalent, 
merely for want of fome perfon of di(Unction who 
might hand forth againfl. him, and give a voire to 
thoie fentiments of general deteflation which arol'e in 
every bolbm. Were men difpofed to pardon tiiefc 
violations of tniblic right, ‘.he fenfe of private and 
domehic du/y, which is not to be cflhced in the 
mofl; barbarous rimt-;, murt liave begotten an ab¬ 
horrence againll him ; and have reprefented the 
murder of tlie young and innocent princes, hi.s nc- 
phew5, witli vhofe protection he had been entrufled, 
in the mofl odious cohvars i.maginabic. To endure 
fuch a bloody ufurper feemed to draw difgrace upon 
the nation, and to bcaitcndv.il with immediate dan¬ 
ger tQ every individual who w.vs diitinguiflied by 
birth, merit, or fcrvice.s- Such was become the 
■general voice, of the people; all parties were united 
in the fame fentiments; and the Laucahrianv«, fo 
long opprtfl’edj and of late fo much diferedited, felt 
their blalted hopes again revive, and anxinufly ex- 
, pededtheconfequenccs of thefe extraordinary cventvS. 
The duke bf Buckingham, whofc family had been 

A devoted 
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devoted to that intereft, and who by his mother, i c H A p* 
daughter of’ Edmund duke of Somerfet, was allied ^ ^ 

to the houfe of Lancafter, was eafily induced to 
efpoufe the caufe of this party, and to endeavour 
the rclloring of it to its ancient fuperiority. Morton 
bilhop of Ely, a zealous Lancaftrian, whom the 
king had imprifoned, and had afterwards committed 
to the cullody of Buckingham, encouraged thefe 
Entiments; and by his exhortations the duke caft 

' 0 f* m 

his eye towards the young earl of Richmond, as the 
only perfonwho could free thenationfrom the tyranny 
of the prefent ufurper s, 

Ili-NKY earl of Richmond was at this time de- The carl of 
tallied in a kind of honourable cuftody by the duke of 
Briunuy 5 and his defeent, which feemed to give him 
fome pretenfions to the crown, had been a great objedl 
of jealoul'y both in the late and in the prefent reign. 

John llie firft duke of Somerfet, who was grandfoii 
of John of Gaunt by a fpurious branch, but legiti¬ 
mated by ad of parliament, had left oi>ly one daugh¬ 
ter, IMargaret; and his younger brother Edmund 
had fucceeded him in his titles, and in a confiderable 
part of hio fortune. Margaret had efpoufed Edmund 
carl of Richmond, half-brother of Henry VI. and 
foil of fir Owen Tudor and Cathatine of 1 < ranee, re¬ 
lict of Henry V. and flie bore him only one fon,, 
who received the name of Henry, and who after 
his father’s death inherited the honours and fortune 
of Richmond. His mother, being a widow, had 
efpoufed, in fecond marriage, fir Henry Stafford, 
uncle to Buckingham, and after the death of that 
gentleman had married lord Stanley; but had no 
children by either of thefe hufbands; and her fon 
Henry was thus, in the event of her death, the foie 
heir of all her fortunes. But this was not the ir>oft 
confiderable advantage which he had reafon to expedt 
from her fucceflion: He would reprefent the elder '' 

* ilift. Croyl. cent. p. 568. 
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CHAP, branch of the houfe of Somerfet; he would inherit 
all the title of that family to the crown; and though 
1483. claim, while any legitimate branch fubfifted of 

the houfe of Lancalter, had always been much dif* 
regarded, the zeal of faction, after the death of 
Henry VI. and the murder of prince Kdward, 
immediately conferred a weight and confiileration 
upon it. 

Edward IV. finding that all the Lancaflrians 
had turned their attention towards the young earl of 
Richmond as the objert of their iiopcs, thought him 
alfo worthy of his attention; and purfued him into 
his retreat in Britanny, whither his uncle rhe earl of 
Pembroke had carried him alter the battle of Teukef- 
bury, fo fatal to his party. Unapplied to Francis Ih 
duke of Britanny, who was his ally, a weak but a 
good prince; and urged him to del’vcr up this fugi¬ 
tive, who might be tlie fource of future diflurbances 
in England : But the duke, averi'e to 10 dilhonour- 
able a prepofal, would only confent that, for tliefe- 
curity of Edward, the young nohli.man fliouKl be 
detained in cuRody; and he received an annual 
penfion from England for,the fafc-kccping or the 
fubfiilence of his prifoner. But towards the end of 
Edward’s reign, \vhcn the kingdom was menaced 
..with a war both from France and Scotland, the 
anxieties of the Englilh court with regard to Ilcnry 
were much increafed ; and Edward made a new' pro- 
pofal to the duke, which covered, under the fairelt 
appearances, the moll bloody and treacherous inten¬ 
tions. He pretended that he was defirous ol gaining 
his enemy, and of uniting him to his own family by 
a marriage with his daughter Elizabeth ; and he fd- 
licited to have him fent over to England, in order 
to execute a fcherae which would redound fo much 
to his advantage- Thefe pretences, fcconded as is 
fuppofed by bribes to Peter Landais, a corrupt 

minifter, by whom the duke was entirely governed, 
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gained credit with the court of Britanny: Henry C H A p. 
was delivered into the hands of the Englilh agents : 
l ie was ready to embark: When a fufpicion of hid- 1483 
ward’s real defign was fuggefled to the duke, who re¬ 
called his orders, and thus faved the unhappy youth 
from the imminent danger which hung over him. 

Thkse fymptoms of continued jealoufy in the 
reigning family of England, both fceincd to give 
fome authority to Henry’s pretcnfions, and made 
him the object of general favour and compaflion, on 
account of the dangers and perfecutions to which he 
was expofcd. The uiiivcrfal dctcflatioii of Richard’s 
conduct turned ftiil more the attention of the nation 
towartls Henry ; and as all the defeendants of the 
hotife of York were either women or minors, he 
feemed to be the only perlon from whom the nation 
could expect the expuHion of the odious and bloody 
tvrant. But notwitliftanding tliel'e circumftances, 
which were fo lavourable to lilm, Buckingham and 
the bifliop of Ely well knew tliat there^vould ftill lie 
many obllaclcs in his way to the throne ;■ and that 
^though the nation had been much divided between 
Henry V’l. and the’ duke of York, while prefent 
pofleflion and hereditary right flood in oppofition to 
each other ; yet as foon as thef'e titles win'c united in 
Edv'ard IV. the bulk of the people had come over . 
to the reigning family ; and the Lancanrians had 
extremely decayed, both in numbers and in autho¬ 
rity. It was therefore fuggeilod by T^viorton, and 
readily afTeiucd toby the duke, that the only means 
of overturning the prcient ufurpation, tvas to unite 
the oppcfic fa£lions, by contracting a marriage be¬ 
tween the earl of Richmond and the princefs Eliza¬ 
beth, eldeft daughter of king jsdward, and thereby 
blending together the oppofite pictcnfions of their 
families, which had fo long been the fourcc of pub¬ 
lic diforders and convulfions. They were fcnfible 
that the people wore extremely dehrous of repofe, 

Jtfter fo many bloody and dclhuilive coixiinotions ; 
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that both Yorkllls and Lancaftrians, who now lay 
equally under oppreflion, would embrace this fcheme 
1483. with ardour; and that the profpeft of reconciling 
the two parties, which was in itfelf fo defirable an 
end, would, w'hen added to the general hatred 
againft the prefent government, render their caufe 
abfolutely invincible. In confequcuce of thefe views 
the prelate, by means of Reginald Bray, fteward to 
the countefs of Richmond, hrlt; opened the project 
of fuch an union to that lady; and the plan appeared 
fo advantageous for her fon, and at the fame time 
fo likely to fucceed, that it admitted not of the lealt 
hefitation. Dr. l.ewls, a eilh phyllcian, who had 
accefs to the qucen-clowager In her laac^uary, carried 
the propofals to her; and found, that revenge fur 
the murder of her brother and of Iier three fons, ?p- 
prehenfions for her furviving family, and indignation 
againft her confincincnr, c.iliiy oveicame all her pie- 
judices againft tiic houfe ol LancalLcr, and procured 
her approbation of a marriage to which, tiie age and 
birth, as well as the prefent fituatioii of the parties, 
feemed fo naturally to invite them. She iecretly 
borrowed a fum of money in tlie city, feut it over 
to the earl of Richmond, required his oath to cele¬ 
brate the marriage as icon as he iliould arrive in 
, England, advifed him to levy as many ioreign forces 
as pollible, and proniiied to ioin h.im cn i.i', firll ap¬ 
pearance, with all the friends and partifvius of her 
family. 

The plan being thus laid upon the folid founda¬ 
tions of good feufeand found policy, it wa.s fecretly 
communicated to the principtd perfons of both 
parties in all the counties of England; and a wonder¬ 
ful alacrity appeared in every order of men to forward 
its fuccefs and completion. But it was impoflible 
that fo cxtenfive a confpiracy could be conduced 
in fo fecret a manner as entirely to efcape the 
jealous and ^igiIant eye td Ricianrd ; and he foon 
received intcliiLfcucc that his enemies, headed by 

the 
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the duke of Buckingham, were forming feme dc- 
fign againft his authority. He immediately put 
himfelf in a pofture of defence by levying troops in 1483. 
the North ; and he fummoned the duke to appear 
at court, in fuch terms as feemed to promife him a 
renewal of their former amity. But that noblenian, 
well acquainted with the barbarity and treachery of 
Richard, replied only by taking arms in Wales, 
and giving the fignal to his accomplices for a gene¬ 
ral infurreftion in all parts of Ihigland, But at Oflober. 
that very time there happened to fall fuch heavy 
rains, fo incefliint and continued, as exceeded any 
known in the memory of man ; and the Severne, 
with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, fwdled 
to a height which rendered them impaifable, and 
prevented Buckingham from marching into the 
heart of England to join his affociates. The Welfh- 
men, partly moved by fuperllitlon at this extraor¬ 
dinary event, partly diftrefled by famine in their 
camji, fell off from him; and Buckingham, finding 
himfelf deferted by his followers, put on a difguife, 
and took flielter in.the houfe of Bannifter, an old 
fervant of his family. .,But being detefled in his Bucking- 
retreat, he was brought to the^king at Salifbury j 
and was infiantly executed, according to the fum- 
ir.ary method pradtifed in that ageThe other* 
confpirators, who took arms in four different places, 
at Exeter, at Salifbury, at New^bury, and at Maid- 
flone, hearing of tlie duke of Buckingham’s mif- 
fortunes, defpaired of fuccefs, and immediately dif- 
perfed themfclves. 

marquis of Dorfet and the bifhop pf Ely 
made their ei'eape beyond fea: Many others were 
equally fortunate : Several fell into Richard’s hands, 
of whom he made fome examples. His executions 
Icem not to have been remarkably fevere; though 

we arc told of one gentleman, William Coling- 

# 
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CHAP, bourne, who fufFered under colour of this rebellion, 
but in reality for a diftich of quibbling verfes which 
nSg. he had compofed againft Richard and his mini- 
fters The earl of Richmond, in concert with 
his friends, had fet fail from St.Malo’s, carrying on 
board a body of 5000 men, levied in foreign parts; 
but his fleet being at firft driven back by a ilonii, he 
appeared not on the coaft of England till afu r t!',c 
difperfion of all- his friends ; and he found hiinfclf 
obliged to return to the court of Britanny. 

14*:;. I'ljE king, every where triumphant, and fortified 
ijdotj.in. ynfuccefsful attempt to dethrone him, ven¬ 

tured at lad to fummoii a parliament; a nicafure 
which his crimes and flagrant ulurpation had induced 
him hitherto to decline. Though it was natural 
that the parliament, in a contefl of national })artiL-s, 
fliould always adhere to the viclor, he feems to 
have apprehended, left his title, founded on no 
principle and^ fupported by no party, mi giit. be i e™ 
jecied by that ail'cmbly. But his eiieiiiics being 
now at his feet, the parliament had no choice left 
but to recognife Ins authority, and acknov. l-edge Iiis 
right to the crown. His Ooly fon Edward, then a 
youth of twelve years of age, was created prince of 
.Wales: The duties of tonnage and poundage were 
granted to the king for life : And Richard, in order 
to reconcile the nation to his government, palled 
fome popular laws, particularly one againft the late 
practice of extorting money on pretence ol bene¬ 
volence. 

All the other meafures of the king- tended to the 
famedbje^. Senfible, that the only circunil 4 :ir.:; 
which could give him fecaiity, w'as to gaiti the cm- 


* The lines were : 
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fidenceof the Ynrkifts, he paid court to the queen- 
dowager with fuch art and addrefs, made fuch 
earuefl protcftati.ms of his fincere good-will and 1+84 
friendfliip, that this princefs, tired of confinement, 
and deCpairing of any fuccefs from her former pro¬ 
jects, ventured to leave her fanftuary, and to put her- 
feli and her daughters into the hands of the tyrant. 

But he foon carried fartlicr his views for the e(la- 
bliflunent of his throne. He had m.arried Anne 
the fecond daughter of the earl of Warwic, and 
widow of Edv/ard prince of Wales, whom Richard 
hiiuielf had murdered j but this princefs having 
born him but one fm, who died about this tinje, 
he coulidcred her as an invincible obftacle to the 
fettlenient of his fortune, and he was believed to 
have c.'irried her off by poifon ; a crime for which 
the public could not be fuj^pofed to have any folid 
proof, but which the ufual tenour of his conduft 
made it rcAloitabie to fufpedl. He nciv thought it 
in his power to remove the chief perils which 
threatened his governme||| The carl of Richmond, 
he knew, could neve'r b^ormidable but from his 
projedcii marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, the 
true heir of the crown ; and he therefore intended, 
by means of a papal difpenfation, to efpoufe, him- 
iell, this princefs, and thus to unite in his own 
family their contending titles. The queen-dowager, 
eager to recover hi’r loll authority, neither fcrupled 
thib alliance, which was very unufual in England, 
and was regarded as incelluous ; nor felt any horror 
at marrying her daughter to the murderer of her 
throe forts and of her brother: She even joined fo 
far her intereffs with thofe of the ufurper, that llie 
v.Tote to all her partifans, and among the reft, to 
her fon the marquis of Dorfet, defiring them to 
V’tthdraw from the earl of Richmond; an injury 
’\hich tlic earl coul^ never afterwards forgive : The 
court of Rome was applied to for a difpenfation : 

U 2 Richard 
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CHAP. Richard thought that he could eafily defend himfelf 
during the interval, till it arrived ; and he had after- 
X484. wards the agreeable profpefl of a full and fecure 
fettlement. He flattered himfelf that the EngUfti' 
nation, feeing all danger removed of a difputed 
fucceflion, would then acquiefcc under the doini- 
nion of a prince, who was of mature years, of great 
abilities, and of a genius qualified for government; 
and that they would forgive him all the crimes 
which he had committed, in paving his wmy to the 
throne. 

But the crimes of Richard were fo horrid and 
fo fliocking to humanity, that the natural fentiments 
of men, without any political or public views, were 
fufficient to render his government unlfable ; and 
every perfon of probity and honour was earnefl to 
prevent the feeptre from being any longer polluted 
by that bloody and faithlefs hand which held it. 
All the exiles flocked to the earl of Richmond in 
Britanny, and exhorted him to haften his attempt 
for a new invafion, and t^revent the marriage of 
the princefs Elizabeth, wlroh mufl; prove fatal to 
all his hopes, ddic earl venfible of the urgent ne- 
celfity, but dreadkig the treachery of Peter Landais, 
who had entered into a negotiation with Richard 
for betraying him, was obliged to attend only to 
his prefent fafety ; and he made his efcape to the 
court of France. The miniflers of Charles Vilf. 
who had now fucceeded to the throne after the 
death of his father Lewis, gave him countenance 
and proteftion ; and being defiroiis of raifing dil- 
turbance to Richard, they fecretly encouraged the 
earl in the levies which he made for the fupport oi 
his enterprife upon England. The carl of Oxford, 
whom Richard’s fufpicions had thrown into confine¬ 
ment, having made his efcape, here joined Henry; 
and inflamed his ardour for the attempt, by the 

favourable accounts which ho brought of the difpu* 
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fitions of the Englifti nation, and their univerfal CHAP, 
hatred of Richard’s crimes and ufurpation. 

The earl of Richmond fct fail from Harfleur in T4S5, 

Normandy with a fmall army of about 2000 men ; ["'thj.'earl 
and after a navigation of fix days, he arrived at 
Milford-haveni in Wales, where he landed without mond. 
oppofition. He directed his courfe to that part of 
the kingdom, in hopes that the Wellh, who regarded 
him as their countryman, and who had been alrea¬ 
dy prcpoffelfed in favour of his caufe by means of the 
duke of Buckingham, would join his ftandard, and 
enable him to make head againft the eftabiifhed 
government. Richard, who knew not in what 
quarter he might expefl: the invader, had taken poll 
at Nottingham, in the centre of the kingdom ; and 
having given commiflions to different perfons in the 
fcveral counties, whom he empowered to oppofe 


his enemy, he purpofed in perfon to fly on the firlt 
alarm to the place expofed to danger. , Sir Rice ap- 
Thomas and lir Walter Herbert were entrufted with 


his authority in Wales; but the former imme¬ 
diately deferred to Henry ; the fecond made but 
feeble oppofition to him :• And the carl, advancing 
towards Shrewfbury, received evory day fome rein- 
torcement from his partifans. Sir Gilbert Talbot 
joined him with all the vaffals and retainers of the 
family of Shrewlhury : Sir Thomas Bourchier and 
fir Walter Hungerford brought their friends to fhare 
his fortunes ; and the appearance of men of diflinc- 
tion in his camp made already his caufe wear a fa¬ 
vourable afpecl. 

But the danger to which Richard was chiefly ex¬ 
pofed, proceeded not fo much from the zeal of his 
open enemies, as from the infidelity of his pre¬ 
tended friends. Scarce any nobleman of diflinftion 
was fincercly attached to his caufe, except the duke 
of Norfolk; and all thofe who feigned the mofl 
Hyalty were only watching for an opportunity to 
betray and defer! him. But the perfons of whom 

U 3 he 
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he entertained the grcatefl fufpicion, were lord Stan¬ 
ley and his brother fir William; whole connexions 
with the family of Richmond, notwithhanding their 
profelTions of attachment to his pL=-rl'on, were ne\er 
entirely foigotten or overlooked by him. When lie 
empowefed lord Stanley to levy forces, he ftill re- 
tained his eldelt fou lord Strange, as a pledge for 
his fidelity ; and that nobleman was, on this ac¬ 
count, obliged to employ great caution and refeive 
in his proceedings. He raifed a j'owerful body of 
his friends and retainers in Chelliirc and Lancalhire, 
but without openly declarir.g himfclf: And though 
Henry had received fecret afiiirances of his friendly 
intentions, the armies on both fides knev not wluit 
to infer from Ins equivocal behaviour. The two 
rivals at laft approached each other at Bofw<wih 
near Lciceller ; Henry, at the iiead of lix thoufaud 
men, Richard viih an armv of above dcmble the 
number ; and a decifivc action was every hour ex¬ 
pected between them. Stanley, who commanded 
above feven thoufand men, took care to poll hiin- 
felf at Atherftone, not far from the holtiie camps; 
and he made fuch a difpoutiou as enabled him on 
occafion to j in, either party. Richard had too 
much fagacltv not to difeover his inteutio-is Irnni 
thofe movements ; but he Itcpt the fccret I'rom his 
own men fir fear ot difcouragir.g them : i ie took 
not iniincdiatc revenge on Stanley’s fon, as fome 
of his courtiers adviled itim ; becaufe he hoped 
that fo valuable a jilcdge would itiduce the father 
to prolong (till farther lii; ambiguous conduct: 
And* he haftened to decide by arms the quar.el 
with his competitor; being certain, tliat a \ictory 
over the curl of Richmond would enable him to 
take ample revenge on all liis enemies, open and 
concealed. 

Tiin van of Richmond’s army, confifling m 
archers, was commanded by tlie earl of Oxford: 

Sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing j ft 
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Savage the left: The earl himfelf, accompanied by c li A. V. 
hi--, uncle the carl ot Pembroke, placed himfelf in 
iho main body. Richard alfo took poft in bis ' 

iuain body, and entrulled the command of his van 
to the duke of Norlolk: As his wings were never 
cnQ:n<red, we have not learned the names of the 
reveral commanders. Soon after the battle began, 
iord Stanley, whole conduft in this whole affair clif- 
envers great precaution and abilities, appeared in 
the held, and declared for the earl of Richmond, 
i his nu-.’iuro, which was unexpected to the men, 
though not to ihur leaders, had a proportional 
sdllv.t oil both armies : It infplred unul’ual courage 
i;uo Henry’s folditrs; it threw Richard’s into, dif- 
inay and confufion. I'iie intrepid tyrant, fenfible 
ct his ddjjcratc fftuation, caft his eye around the 
and dc[crying his rival at no great diftance, 

.\e againlt him v.iiii fury, in hopes that either 
]Icni\ 's death or his own would decide the vidlory 
In;aven liiein. He killed with his own hands fir 
Vv iliiain lira noon, ffandard-bearer to the carl: He 
dlfmountcd fir John Cheyney : He was now within 
reach oi Richmond himfelf, who declined not the 
combat; wimn fir William Stanley, breaking in 
with his noops, lurrounded Richard, who, fighting 
hiavciy to the lafl moment, was overwhelmed b> 
rmirilK rs, and periHied by a fate too mild and ho- Death, 
noinable for his multiplied and detcftable enor- 
miiics. liis men every where fought for fafety by 


t\ 




flight. 


Tin:RE fell in this battle about four thoufand of 
the vanquifited; and among thefe the duke of 
Norfolk, lord Ferrars of Chartley, fir Richard Rat- 
cliuc, fir Robert Pieicy, and fir Robert Bracken- 
bnry. The lofs was inconfiderable on the fide of 
the vigors. Sir William Catefliy, a great inffru- 
ment of Richard’s crimes, was taken, and foon 
utter beheaded, with Ibine others, at Leicefter.- The 
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CHAP, body of Richard was found in the field covered 
with dead enemies, an J all beffheared with blood; 
It was thrown carriefaly acrofs a horfe; was carried 
to Leicefter amidft the fhouts of the infulting fpec- 
tators; and was interred in the Gray-Friars church 
of that place. 

The hiltorians who favour Richard (for even 
this l\r nt has met with pardfans among the later 
writers) maintain, that he was well qualified for 
government, had he legally obtained it; and that 
he committed no crimes but Rich as were necelfary 
to procure him poflelFion of the crown ; But this 
is a poor apology, when it is confefied that he was 
ready to commit the mod horrid crimes which ap- 
peared neceifary for that purpofe ; and it is certain, 
that all his courage and capacity, qual-des in which 
he reallv feems not to have been deficient, would 
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never have made compenfation to the people for 
the danger of the precedent, and for the contagious 
example of Vice and murder, exalted upon the 
throne. This prince was of a I'mall Itature, hump¬ 
backed, and had a harlh difagreeable countenance; 
fo that his body was in eve^y particular no lefs dcf 
formed than his mind. 


Thus have we purfued the hlflory of England 
through a feries of many barbarous ages ; till we 
have at lad reached the dawn of civility and fcience, 
and have the profpetl: both of greater certainty in 
our hidorical narrations, and of being able to pre- 
fent to the reader a fpe^lacle more worthy of his 
attention. I hc want of certainty, however, and of 
circumdanccs, is not alike to be complained of 
throughout every period of this long narration- 
This ifland polfelTes many ancient hidorians of good 
credit, as well as many hiltorical monuments j and 
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it is rare, that the annals of fo uncultivated a people, chap. 
as were the Englifli as well as the other European 
nations, after the decline of Roman learning, have 
been tranfinitted to pofterity fo complete, and with 
fo little mixture of falfehood and of fable. This 
advantage we owe entirely to the clergy of the 
church of Rome ; wdio, founding their authority 
on their iuperior knowledge, preferved the precious 
literature of antiquity from a total extindion'; and 
under flielter of their numerous privileges and im¬ 
munities, acquired a fecurity by means of the I’u- 
perllition, which they would in vain have claimed 
from the juftice and humanity of thofe turbulent 
and licentious ages. Nor is the fpeftacle alto¬ 
gether unentertaining and uninftrudive which the 
hiftory of thofe times prefents to us. The view of 
human manners, in all their variety of appearances, 
is both profitable and agreeable ; and if the afpecl 
in fome periods feem horrid and deformed, we may 
thence learn to cheri(ja with the greatdr anxiety that 
fcience and civility which has f > clofe a connexion 
with virtue and humanity, and which, as it is a 
fovereign antidote agaiplk fuperflition, is alfo the 
moil cTCdlual remedy againft vice and diforders of 
every kind. 

The rife, progrefs, perfection, and decline of 
art and fcience, are curious objeds of contempla¬ 
tion, and iritimately conneded with a narration of 
civil tranfadions. The events of no particular 
period can be fully accounted for, but by confider- 
ing the degrees of advancement which men have 
reached in thofe particulars. 

Those who call their eye on the general revolu¬ 
tions of fociety will find, that, as almoft all im¬ 
provements of the h\iman mind had reached nearly 
to their ftate of perfedion about the age of Au- 
gullus, there was a fenfible decline from that point 


' 5cc note [L] at the end of the volume. 
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or period; and men thenceforth rclapfcd gradually 
into ignorance and barbarifm. The unlimited ex¬ 
tent of the Roman empire, and the confequeiit 
dcipotilm of its monarchs, extinguilhed all emu. 
lation, debafed the generous fpirits of men, and 
deprefled that noble flame by which all the refined 
arts inufl. be chcrifiied and enlivened. The military 
government which foon fucceedctl, rendered even 
the lives and properrics of men inCecure and preca- 
rious; and proved dellruclivc to thvde vulgar and 
mere ncccflary arts of agriculture, manulaclnics, 
and commerce; and, iii the end, to the military 
art and genius itfelf, by v.hich alone the immenfe 
labric (d the empire could be furrioned. 'i lie 
irruption of the barbarous naiioiis win; h focm fr.i- 
kn\ed, overwlielnicd ali human kjiowledgL, whi- 'a 
was alrrauy far in its decline; and nren ilutk ever’- 
age dccjvr into igm ranee, flirpidiry, and fuper- 
fiiuon ; till the light of antii.ru Icieiiee and hiltory 
had very nearly iuuercd a toi|i extinction in all ti.c 
Europcati natiuns. 

Eirr tb-.rc Is a pr int of dopixflion, as well as cf 
exaltation, in'hi v. ifcii hujmaii •.lihiirs naturally re¬ 
turn in a ntraty direciion, and beyond \^iich tlicy 
j.jiv.cin p't' Ltuner'in their advimccmcnt or cLclir.c. 
The ptii'.d in which the people of Chrlflcndom 
v. cie the Icuvcjt iuuk in ignorance, and coni-, qucmly 
in dhurdiers of cccry kind, may jufliy be fixed at 
the fchwn.ili ccnti-rv, about the aue of WilllAin the 
Conipjciei'; and iroin tliat ara, tlic fun of fcicnce be- 
ginnin.g to re-afeend, tlivewout many glcamsof light, 
jircceded the iuU morning when letters were 
TC' ived in the fifteenth century. 'I'iie Danes, and 
c.thcr no.ril.cni people, who had fo loitg infclled all 
the coaih', and even the inland parl.s of Europe, by 
ti:eir ih pr 'datiens, having now learned the arts oi 
tillage and agriculture-, found a certain lubfiflencc 
at home, and were no longer leinptcd to defett 

their induitiv, In order to feck a precarious liveli- 
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hood by rapine and by the plunder of their neigh- ^xxu/’ 
hours. The feuvial governmentsalfo, amongthemore 
fouthern nations, wer? reduced to a kind of fyftem ; 
and though that lirange fpecies of civil polity was 
ill fitted to enfure cither liberty or tranquillity, it 
was preferable to the univerfal licence and diforder 
which had every where preceded it. But perhaps 
there tvas no event which tended-farther to the im¬ 
provement of the age, than one which has not been 
much remarked, the accidental finding of a ct'py of 
juflinian’s Pandetfs, about the year iijo, in the 
town of Amalfi in Italy. 

Tiil ccclefiaftics, who had lelfure, and feme in¬ 
clination to fludy, immediately adopted wuth zeal 
this excellent fyitem of jurifiirudence, and i'pread 
the knowledge of it throughout every part of Eu¬ 
rope. Tides the intrinfic merit of the perform¬ 
ance, it was recommended to them bv its original 
connexion with the imperial eify of Rome, which 
being the feat of t elr religion, Tecibcd to acquire 
a new lufire and authority by the cliffiifion of its 
law-, over the weftern world. In lefs than ten years 
after the difeovery of tfee Pandects, Vacariiis, under 
tl'.c protecti.m of 'Theobald arehbifliop of Canter¬ 
bury, read public lectures of civil law in the uni- 
verfity of Oxford ; and the clergy every where, l?y 
lliLir example as well as exhortation, were the 
means of dilfufing the higheil cficein for this new 
feience. 'I'liat order of men having lar<?e polfef- 
Tions to defend, was in a manner ncccliitaied to 
turn their ffudies towards the law; and their pro- 
iv’rtics being often endangered by the vio;enee of 
the princes and barons, it became their interctf to 
enforce the obfervanee of g.-Tieral and equitable 
rules, from whicli alone they could receive pro- 
tedtion. As they pofl'efVed all the knowledge 
of the age, and were alone acquainted with the 
habits of thinking, the prailrlice, as well as i'cience 
of the law fell mofUy into their hands; And 

though 
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though the clofe connexion which, without any 
neceflity, they formed between the canon and civil 
law, begat a jealoufy in the laity of England, and 
prevented the Roman jurifprudence from becoming 
the municipal law of the country, as was the cafe in 
many Hates of Europe, a great part of it was 
fecretly transferred into the pra£tice of the courts of 
juftice, and the imitation of their neighbours made 
the Englifli gradually endeavour to raife their own 
law from its original Hate of rudenefs and imper¬ 
fection. 

It is eafy to fee what advantages Europe mud 
have reaped by its inheriting at once from the an¬ 
cients fo complete an art, which was alfo fo nece- 
fary for giving fecurity to all other arts, and which, 
by refining, and Hill more by beHowing folidity on 
the judgment, ferved as a model to farther im¬ 
provements. The fenfible utility of the Roman 
law, both to public and private intereH, recom¬ 
mended the Hudy of it, at a time when the more 
exalted and fpeciilative fciences carried no charms 
with them ; and thus the laH branch of antient lite¬ 
rature which remained unjjorrupted, was happily 
the firH tranfmitted to the modern world : For it is 
remarkable, that in ‘the decline of Roman learning, 
when the philofophers were univerlally infefted with 
fuperHition and fophiHry, and the poets and hiHo- 
rians with barbarifm, the lawyers, who in other 
countries*, are feldom models of fcience or polite- 
nefs, were yet able, by the conHant Hudy and clofe 
imitation of their predeceflbrs, to maintain the 
fame good fenfc in their decifions and reafonings, 
and the* fame purity in their language and expref- 
ilon. 

What beHowed an additional merit on the civil 
law, was tJie extreme imperfeftion of that jurifpru¬ 
dence which preceded it among all the European 
nations, efpecially among the SaXons or antient 
Englilh. The abfurdities which prevailed at that 
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time In the adminiftration of juftice, may be concciv- CHAP, 
ed from the authentic monuments which remain of 
the ancient Saxon laws; where a pecuniary commu¬ 
tation was received for every crime, where ftated 
prices were fixed for men’s lives and members, where 
private revenges were authorifed for all injuries, 
where the ufe of the ordeal, corfnet, and afterwards 
of the duel, was the received method of proof, and 
where the judges were ruftic freeholders, aflembled 
of a hidden, and deciding a caufe from one debate or 
altercation of the parties. Such a fiate of fociety 
was very little advanced beyond the rude fiate of 
nature : Violence univerfally prevailed, inftead of 
general and equitable maxims: The pretenlled 
liberty of the times w'as only an incapacity of fub- 
mitting to government: And men, not proreded 
by law in their lives and properties, fought Ihel- 
ter by their perfonal fervitude and attachments 
under forae powerful chieftain, or by voluntary 
combinations. 

The gradual progrefs of improvement ralfed the 
Europeans fomewhat above this uncultivated fiate ; 
and affairs, in this illanti particularly, took early a 
turn which was more favourable to jufiice and to 
liberty. Civil employments and occupations foon 
became honourable among the Englifli; The fitua- 
tion of that people rendered not the perpetual atten¬ 
tion to wars fo neceffary as among their neighbours, 
and all regard was not confined to the military pro- 
fellion: The gentry, and even the nobility, began 
to deem an acquaintance with the law a neceffary 
part of education: They were lefs diverted than 
a'terwards from ftudies of this kind by other fei- 
cu.'cs; and in the age of Henry VI. as we are told 
by Fortefeue, there were in the inns of court about 
tvi'o ihoufand fiudents, moft of them men of ho¬ 
nourable birth, wdio gave application to this branch 
"f civil knowledge: A circumflance which proves 
• bat a confiderable progrefs was already made in the 
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fcience of government, and which prognoflicated d 
flill greater. 

One chief advantage which refulted from the in- 
troduftion and progrefs of the arts, was the intro¬ 
duction and progrel's of freedom ; and tliis confe- 
quence afl'ected men both in their pcrfonal and civil 
capacities. 

If we confidcr the ancient flare of Europe, we 
fliall find that the far greater part of the I'ociety 
were everywhere bereaved of their pcrfonal liberty, 
and lived entirely at the will of their mafters. 
Every one that was not noble was a flave ; I he 
peafants were fold along with the land : The few 
inhabitants of cities were not in a better condi¬ 
tion : Even the gentry thcmfclves* were fubjetded 
to a long train of fubordination under the greater 
barons or chief valfals of the crown ; who, though 
feeiningly placed in a high ftatc of fplendour, yet, 
having but a flender proteflion from law, were cx- 
pofed to every tempcll of the flate, and, by the 
precarious condition in which they lived, paid dear¬ 
ly for the power 0+ oj-iprelling and tyrannifmg over 
their infeii ir.':. d he firfl incident which brcike in 
upon this \iolent fy'tem of government, was the 
pradlicc begun in baly, and imitated in France, ot 
trecling communities and corporations, endowed 
with privileges and a feparate municipal govern¬ 
ment, wliich gave them protcniion againfl tlic ty¬ 
ranny of the baron.s, and which the prince hinifclf 
deemed it prudent to refpcdlThe relaxation oC 


^ Thcj-c appear c.irly fymptGTiiS of thejealoufy eutcrtinnct! by ihc 
barons ayainft the progrtTs of the artd as deftruiStive of their I’ccn- 
tioijs jUAver. A law \rn^ c'l.aCttil, 7 llf tiry IV, chap 17. prohil^lin;? 
any one v\ did not ptdllfi; t\\ ei.iy fhlil'nicsa yv ir in I, Uid, ironi bind¬ 
ing his funs apprentices to any trade. I'hey found already that thtf 
cities began to drain the country of the hiboiirers and hufl)andmcn j 
aiultiid not forefee how niuch t he increafe of commerce would in- 
cieaf:; the value of Ihcw cltatc . Scefa;thcr^ Cotton, p- 179- 
king-^, to encourage the boroirdis, rrr.irtt d them this privilege, tiu'st 
Bn> vdlaui who had KvctI a twelvcmonlh in any'corporation, and had 
been of the j^uiid, Ihoukl be thciicefortii icgarded as free. 
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t]ie feudal tenures, and an excci'tioii fomewhat 
iirictsr, of lli'^iublic law, Ixftowcd an independence 
on vaff'als which was unknown to tlicir forefathers. 
And even the peafants ihcmfeivcs, though later 
tiian other orders of the hale, made their cfcapc 
from thofe bonds of \illena'ge or llavcry in which 
they had formerly been retained. 

r may appear it range, that the prog’*'of the 
arts, uhich I’ecms, among the Greeks and Romans, 
to have daily cr.crcafcd the mnnber of ii-iwes, 
iliwuld, in iuier time:-;, have proved fi a 

foevee ot liberty ; but this dirference in the eve its 
nroceeded from a .oveat ( iiieience in ri'c ci.cuni- 
•.nec'S \\i:ich attended thofe i'dlitutions. 'Ijic 
ancient barons, oldi ^ed to uu!i;u:i'n tlmm.felves 
: mtiimaliy iji a mi’ii.iry pcilure, aiid little coouious 
of -elegan.ce or fpkndor, ciitplojed not their \i!lain.s 
.1-doniedir fervants, much lels as tnanufcedurevr; 
o.ul compofed their retinue of freemen, \vh<>;d; mili- 
it-rv I'pirit rendered the chieltain ior;fiiJ:i:.lu to his 
ndehbeurs, and who wore readv to attend him iu 
cverv wnudike entcvi''rire. The villmns wue eo;tiiciy 
ocoujiied in the ciuti\a'dv-n of tl’-ir matler’s Lind, 
and paid their rents eiilmr in corn anU catoc ai:t 
o'dier produce of the farm, or*in fervile offices, 
which they performed abcur the baron’s i.i'uiiy, and' 
iipcn the farms vliich lie retained in his own polfei- 
In proportion as ngricul-ure improved anti 
money increaied, it was iound tiiac thole it rviot s, 
thcujrh extremelv burdeniome to the villain, wore: 
nf little advanta-ae to the mailer; and that il.e pro¬ 
duce ot a lav, o tiba'.e could be inucit more come- 
nicntly diJ'ptded of by the peal'ants thtmfelves wlici 
railed it, than by the landlord or his baiiilt, w'ho 
'wore lornierly acculionicd to receive it. A coni- 
^•nutation was therefore made of rents fc.'r fervices, 
and of money-rents for thofe iu kind ; and as mc-n 
a fubfuq^uent art? dtfeovered that iarms were bet- 
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ter cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a fecurity iti 
his poffeflion, the prattice of grantiri^ leafes to tlie 
peafant began to prevail, which entirely broke the 
bonds of fervitude, already much relaxed from 
the former praftices. After this manner villenage 
went gradually into difufe throughout the more 
civilized parts of Europe: The intereft of the 
mailer as well as that of the flave concurred in this 
alteration. The latefl: laws which we find in Eiig- 
land for enforcing or regulating this fpecies of fer¬ 
vitude were enafted in the reign of Henry VIL 
And though the ancient llatutcs on this fubjecl re¬ 
main flill unrepealed by parliament, it appears that, 
before the end of Elizabeth, the dillindion of vil¬ 
lain and freeman was totally, though infenfibly abo- 
Iiflied,.and that no perfon remained in the ftate to 
whom the former laws could be applied. 

Thus pcrfonal freedom became almoll general in 
Europe; an advantage which paved the way for the 
increafe of phhtkal or civil liberty, and which, even 
where it was not attended with this falutary effect, 
ferved to give the members of the community fome 
of the moft confiderable ^idvantages of it. 

The conftitution ol the Englifli government, ever 
fince the invafion of this iff and by the Saxons, may 
boall of this pre-eminence, that in no age the 
will of the monarch was entirely ever abfoluie and 
uncontrolled : But in other refpecls the balance ot 
power has extremely Ihifted among the feveral 
orders of the ftate ; and this fabric has experienced 
the fame mutability that has attended all human 
inftitutions. 

7 "iie ancient Saxons, like the other German na¬ 
tions, where each individual was enured to arms, 
and where the independence of men was fecured by 
a great equality of pcfi'eflions, feem to have ad¬ 
mitted a confiderable mixture of democracy into 

their form of government, and‘to have been one of 
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(\\e freed nations of which there remains any ac- C H a i>. 
count in the records of hi (lory. After this tribe 
was fettled in England, efpccially after the dilTolu- 
tion of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the king¬ 
dom produced a great inequality in property; and 
the balance feeins to have inclined to the fide of ari- 
flocracy. The Norman conquelt threw more au¬ 
thority into the hands of the Ibvercign, which how¬ 
ever admitted of great control ; though derived lels 
fnmi the general forms of the con dilution, which 
were inaccurate and irregular, than from the inde- 
jH'ndent power enjoyed by each baron in his particu¬ 
lar didricl or province. I'he edablilliment of the 
gif.at charter exalted dill higher the aridocracy, im- 
poieJ. regular limits on royal power, and gradually 
i.'Uroduced fume mixture of democracy into llie 
couditution. But even during this period, from the 
; cctiiion of Edward 1 . to the death of Richard Ilf. 


!!i condition of the commons was nowile eligible ; 

kind of Pciifh ariltocracy prevailed j and though 
the );ings were limited, the people were as yet far 
horn being free. It required the authority almnfl 
abfolute of the fovereigns, which took place in the 
MiUkqucnt period, to pull'down thofe diforderiy and 
fiariuioLis tyrants, who were equallyaverfe from peace 
and ftom freedom, and to edablifh that regular cxe- , 
cLirion of the laws, which in a following age enabled 
fl'e }-,eoplc to erect a regular and equitable plan of 

Ik each of thefe fucce/iive alterations, the only 
rule of government which is intelligible or carries 
any authority with it, is the eftablifhed practice of 
lii-j age, and the maxims of adminiffration which are 
at that time prevalent and univerfally aiTented to. 
Titofe who, from a pretended rcfpect to an.liquity, 
anneal at every turn an original plan of the con- 
nituiion, only cover their turbulent fpirit and their 
i "Ivate ambition u»der tlie aj-pearance of venerable 
iorius; and whatever period they pitch on for their 
Voi.. III. X model. 
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CHAP, model, they may Hill be carried back to a more 
XXlII. ^ ancient period, where they will find the meafures of 
power entirely different, and where every circum- 
ftance, by reai’on of the greater barbarity of the times, 
will appear flill lefs worthy of imitation. Above all, 
a civilized nation, like the Englilh, who have hap¬ 
pily eftabliflied the mofl pcrfedl and moll accurate 
fyltem of liberty that was ever found compatible with 
government, ought to be cautious in appealing to the 
prafticc of their ancefiors, or regarding the maxims 
of uncultivated ages as certain rules for their prefent 
condud. An acquaintance with the ancient periods 
of their government is chiefly ujcfuU by inftruding 
them to cherilh their prefent confiitution, from a 
comparifon or contrail with the condition of thofe 
diftant times. And it is alio curious, by lliewing 
them the remote and commonly faint and disfigured 
originals of the molt finilhed and moft nc'ble inlHtu- 
tions, and by inllracting them in the great mixture 
of accident wjtich commonly concurs with a fmall in¬ 
gredient of wifdom and fnrefight in erefting the com¬ 
plicated fabric of the moll perfect government. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

HENRY VII. 

Acccjfton of Henry VII.~— title to the crown 

- King*s prejudice againji the houfe of 7 'ork - 

His joyful reception in London - His coronation 

-- Sweating Jicknefs - A parliament - En~ 

tail of the crown - King*s marriage - An in^ 

furreflion - Difcontenls of the people - luim- 

bert Swinel - Revolt of Ireland - I/:frr^!(‘s of 

the duichefs of Burgundy - Lambert himnd in¬ 
vades England - Battle of Siohe. 

T he viftory which the earl of Richmond gained 
at Bofworth was entirely decifiye ; beiiig at- 
fended as well with the total rout and difperlion of 1+ 5. 
the royal army, as with the death of the king him- AnviUiUi. 
felf. Joy for this great fuccefs fuddenly prompted 
the foldiers in the field &f battle to bellow on their 
victorious general the appellation*of king, w'hich he 
had not hitherto aflumed; and the acclamations o^ 

Long live Henry the Seventh! by a natural and un- 
premeditated movement,refounded from all quarters. ,.y yn, 
'J’o bellow fome appearance of formality on this fpe- 
cics of military cledion, fir William Stanley brought 
a crown of ornament which Richard wore in battle, 
and which had been found among the fpoils; and he 
put it on the head of the vicdor. Henry himfell re¬ 
mained not in fufpenfe ; but inrmediately w'ithout 
helitation accepted of the magnificent jirel'ent which 
v/as tendered him. He was come to the cribs of his 
fortune; and being obliged fuddenly to determine 
himfelf, amidll grc‘at difficulties which he mult have 
frequently revolved in his mind, he chofe that part 
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CHAP, which his ambition fuffjrefted to him, and to which 
be fcemed to be invited by his prefent fuccefs. 

148-;. There were many titles on which Henry could 
His title to found his right to the crown; but no one of them 
1C crown. from great objeSions, if confidcred with refped 

either to juhice or to policy. 

Durino fomc years Henry had been regarded as 
heir to the houfe of Lancafter by the party attached 
to that family; but the title of the houfe of Lan- 
caflcr itfelf was generally thought to be very ill- 
founded. Henry IV. who had fird raifed it to royal 
dignity, liad never clearly defined the foundation ot 
I'.is claim; and while he plainly invaded the order of 
fucccifion, he had not acknowledged the eledion 
of the people. 'I'hc purllaiuent, it is true, had often 
recognifed the title of the Lancafirian princes ; but 
thefe votes had little authority, being confidcred as 
inftances of ccinplaifance towards a family in pof- 
feilion of prefent power ; And they had accordingly 
been often rcwerl'ed during the late prevalence of the 
houfe of York. Prudent men aUb, who had been 


willing, for the fidvc of peace, to fubmit to any 
efiabiiihed auihoriiy, defired not to fee the claims of 
that family revived; claims which mult produce 
many convulfions *at prefent, and which disjointed 
,for the future the whole fyftem of hereditary right. 
Befides, allow'ing the title of the houfe of Lancaller 
to be legal, Henry himfelf was not the true heir of 
that family j and nothing but the obffinacy natu¬ 
ral to faction, which never without reludance will 
fubmit to an antagoniff, could have engaged the 
Lancaftrians to adopt the carl of Richmond as their 
head.* His mother indeed, Margaret countefs of 
Richmond, w-as foie daughter and heir of the duke 
of Somerfet, I’prung from John of Gaunt duke of 
I.ancaffer : But the defeent of the Somerfet line was 
itfelf illegitimate, and even adulterous. And though 
the duke of Laiicaltcr had obtained the legitimation 
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ef his natural children by a patent from Richard 11 . CHAP, 
confirmed in parliament, it might juftly be doubted xxiv. 
whether this deed could bellow any title to the crown j * 
fmce in the patent itfelf all the privileges conferred 
by it are fully enumerated, and the fucceffion to the 
kingdom is exprefsly excluded In all fettle- 
nients of the crown made during the reigns of the 
Lancaftrian princes, the line ol'tloinerfct had been 
entirely overlooked ; and it was not till the iailure 
of the legitimate branch, that men had paid any 
attention to their claim. And, to add to the ge¬ 
neral dilfatisfaclion againlt Henry’s title, his mo¬ 
ther, from whom he derived all his right, was fiill 
alive ; and evidently preceded him in the ci der 'of 
fucceffion. 

The title of the Iloufe of York, botli fioin the 
plain reafon of the cafe, and from the Lite popiJar 
government ot Edward IV. had univtri'ally obtained 
ihe preference in the fentiiiioiits of thejpcople ; and 
Henry might ingraft his claim on the rights of ti;ar 
family, by his intended marriage w irii tnc princels 
Klinabeth, the licir 6f it; a maiiiage which he had 
folemnly promifed to celtfbuite, and to the expecta¬ 
tion of which he had chieiiy owed ail his palt fuc- 
celfes. But many reafons dilfuaded Henry froin^ 
adojning this expedient. Were he to receive the 
down only in the right of his confort, his power he 
knew would be very limited ; and he mull cxpc< 3 : 
raihcr to enjoy the bare title of king by a fort of 
courtely, than polTefs the real authority which be¬ 
longs to it. Should the princefs die before him 
without ilfue, he mult del'ccnd from the throne?, and 
give place to the next in fucc-.-ffion : And even if his 
bod Ihould be blelt with (dfspring, it feemed dan¬ 
gerous to expect that filial piety in his children 
would prevail over tlie ambition of obtaining prefent 
pv-'fleffiou of regal ppwer. An act of parliament, in- 

' Rymcr, lorn, vH, p. ?49. Coke’s Inft. 4 left, part i. p 37. 
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c II A p. deed, micrht eafily be procured to fettle the crown on 
him during life; but Henry knew how much fupe- 
i4?5. rior the claim of fucceffion by blood was to the au¬ 
thority of an aTembly *, which had always been 
overborne by violence in the ihock of contending 
titles, and which had ever been more governed by 
the conjunctures of the times, than by any confider- 
ation derived from reafon or public intereft. 

There was yet a third foundation on which Henry 
might red his claim, the right of conqued, by his 
vidory over Richard, the prefent poirefl'or of the 
crown. But befides that Richard himfelf was 
deemed no better than an ufurper, the army which 
fought againd him confided chiefly of Englifhmen; 
and a right of conqued over England could never be 
edablifhed by fuch a victory. Nothing alio would 
give greater un brage to the nation than a claim of 
this nature; which might be condrued as an abolition 
of all their nights and privileges, and the edablifli- 
ment of abfolute authority in the fovereign Wil- 
liam himfelf the Norman, though at the head of a 
powerful and vidorious army of foreigners, had at 
fird declined the invidious' title of conqueror ; and it 
was not till the full edablifhment of his authority that 
he had ventured to advance fo violent and dedructive 
a pretenfion. 

Bu r Henry was fenfible that there remained an¬ 
other foundation of power fomewhat refembling the 
right of conqued, namely, prefent pc.lTelllon ; and 
that this title, guarded by vigour and abilities, 
would be fufficient to fecure perpetual poflefllon oi 
the throne. He had before him the example of 
Henry IV. who, fupported by no better pretenfion, 
had fubdued many infurredions, and had been able 
to tranfmit the crown peaceably to his poderity. He 
could perceive that this claim, which had been per¬ 
petuated through three generations of the family of 
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Lancafter, might ftill have fubfifted, notv/ithftand- CHAP, 
ing the preferable title of the houfe of York ; had j 

not the fceptre devolved into the hands of Henry VI. ' 
which were too feeble to fuftain it. Infl;ru6led by 
this recent experience, Henry was determined to 
put himfelf in poffelllon of legal authority ; and to 
Ihow all opponents that nothing but force of arms, 
and a fuccefsful war, fhould be able to expel him. 

His claim as heir to the houfe of 1 /ancrifter lie was 
refolved to advance ; and never allowed to be dif- 
culfed; And he hoped that this right, favoured by 
the partifans of that family, and feconded by prefent 
power, would fecure him a perpetual and an inde¬ 
pendent authority. 

These views of Henry arc not expofed to much 
blame ; becaufe founded on good policy, and even 
on a fpecies of neediity ; But there entered into all iioufe of 
his meafures and counfels another motive, which ad- 
mits not of the fame apology. Thc^ violent conten¬ 
tions which, during fo long apeiiod, had been main¬ 
tained between the rival families, and the many 
fanguinary revenges wdiich they huvl alternately taken 
on each other, had inftamed the oppnfite fadlions to 
a high pitch of animofity. Henry himfelf, who had , 
feen moll of his near friends and relations perilh in 
battle or by the executioner, and who had been ex¬ 
pofed, in his own perfon, to many hardiliips and 
dangers, had imbibed a riolent antipathy to the 
York party, which no time or experience were ever 
able to edace. Inftead of embracing the prefent 
happy opportunity of abolifhing thefe fatal dillinc- 
tions, of uniting his title with that of his conwirt, and 
of bellowing favour indiferiminately on the friends 
of both families; he carried to the throne all the par¬ 
tialities which belong to the head of a fa« 3 .ion, and 
even the paffions which arc carefully guarded againlt 
by every true politician in that fituation. To exalt 
the Lancaltrian party, to deprefs the adherents ot the 
houfe of York, were Hill the favourite objefts of his 
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piirfuit; and through the whole courfe of his reign, 
he never forgot thefe early prepofleffions. Incapable, 
from his natural temper, of a more enlarged and 
more benevolent fyftem of policy, he expofed him- 
feli to many prefent inconveniencies, by too anxioully 
guarding againft that future poflible event, which 
might disjoin his title from that of the princefs whom 
he e.'poured. And while he treated the Yorkills as 
enemies, he foon rendeia^d them fuch, and taught 
them to difeufs that right to the crown, which he fo 
carefully kept feparate j and to perceive its weaknefs 
and invaiidiiy. 

'I'o thefe paflions of Henry, as well as to his fuf- 
jdeious politics, we are to aferibe the ineafures which 
he embraced two ilays alter the battle ol Bofvvorth. 
Edward Plantagcnet eail of Warwie, f ni of the duke 
of Clarence, was detained in a kind of corifmcmciit 
at Sherif-Hutton in yorkfhirc, by the jealoufy of 
his uncle Richard ; whole title to the throne w^as in¬ 
ferior to that of the young prince. \'/arwic had now 
reafon to expect better treatment, as he was no ob- 
flable to the fueceilion either of Henry or Elizabeth : 
and from a youth of fuch tender years no danger 
could reafonably be„apprehended. But fir Rt^bert 
Willoughby was difpat(.hed by Henry, with orders 
t«. take hiiir from Shcrif-Hutton, to convey him to 
the 'Lower, and to detain him in clofe cullody 
L’hc fame mefienger carried directions that the piin- 
cefs Elizabeth, who had been confined to the fame 
place, fliould be eonduefed to London, in order to 
meet Henry, and there celebrate her nuptials. 

Hcjt.av himiclf fet out for the capital, and ad¬ 
vanced by do'.v iournies. Not to roufe the jealoufy 
of the j^eople, he look care to avoid all appearance 
of military niumph ; and lb to reftrain the infolence 
of vief'-ry', that every thing about him bore the ap¬ 
pearance of an dTablifh-;d monarch,_^ making a peace- 
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able progrefs through his dominions, rather than of chap, 
a prince who had opened his way to the throne by 
force of arms. The acclamations of the people were 
every where loud, and no lefs hncere and hearty. 

Befuies that a youn^r and vidorious prince, on his [,^Sdoa 
acceffion, was naturally the object of popularity ; the 
nation proniifed thenilelves j^veat felicity fiann the 
new feene which opened before them. During the 
courfe of near a wliole century tlic kingdom had been 
laid vvafte by domefiic wars and convulfions ; and if 
at any time the noife of arms had ccafed, the found 
of fadion anddifcontentllill threatened newuiforders. 

Henry, by his marriage with Elizabeth, feenied to 
t’lifure a union of the contending titles of the two 
i'amilies ; and having prevailed over a hated t)rant, 

V. iio hid ani w disjointed the fucccllion even of the 
liouic of York, and had filled his own lainlly willi 
l)lood and murder, he was every where attended 
with the unfeigned favour of the people, Numerous 
and fplendid troops of gentry and nobility accompa¬ 
nied his progrefs. 'Ehe mayor and congranies of 
I.ondon received him as he approached the city: 

I he crowds of peo].'io Jiiid citizens were zealous in 
th(.ir cxpreilions of fatlidbeU'.n. ^Eut Henry, amidit 
lliis general ell'ufion of joy, tiiicovered ilill the Itatell- 
nefs and lefcrvc of lii.'i teuiiK.r, which made him fcorr# 
to court popularity: lie entered Lomloii in a clofc 
chariot, and would not gratify the people with a 
light of their new A.vereign. 

Birr the king did not fo much neglecl the favour 
of the people a:> to delay giving them aiTurances 
oi his marriage with the pnnccis Elizabeth, .which 
he knew to be fo ]>aHionateiy defned by the nation, 
fin his leaving Eritaiiny, he h.id arthilly dropped 
lomc hints, that if he limuld iucceed in his eiiter- 
prife, aiivl obtain (In tiown of l.nglaiid, he would 
elpouie Anne, the heir of tiiat duuhy ; and the re- 
p -r: of this eng:igement IniJ aliaaJy reached Eing- 
l^ad, and had "begotten an.victy in the people, and 
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even in Elizabeth herfelf. Elenry took care to dlf- 
fipatc thel’c apprchenfions, by folemnly renewing, 
bel'crc the council and principal nobility, the pro- 
niiie which he hati already given to celebrate his 
nuptials with the Kngllfh princel's. But though 
bound by honour, ns well as by interefl, to complete 
this alliance, he was relblved to poltpone it till the 
ceremony of his own coronation Ihould be finifhed, 
and till his title fhould be recognized by parliament. 
Still anxious to lupport his perlonal and hereditary 
riglit to the throne, he dreaded left a preceding 
marriage with the princefs fhould imply a partici¬ 
pation of fovereignty in her, and raife doubts of his 
own title by the houfe of Lancafter. 

The an raged at that time in London, and other 
parts of the kingdom, a fpecies of malady unknown 
to any other age or nation, the fweating fickncfs, 
which occafioned the fudden death of great multi¬ 
tudes ; though it feemed not to be propagated by 
any contagious infedion, but arofe from the general 
difpofition of the air and of the human body. In 
lefs than twenty-four hours the patient commonly 
died or recovered ; but when the peftilcnce had 
exerted its fury fpr a few weeks, it w'as obferved, 
either from alterations in the air, or from a more 
'proper regimen which had been difeovered, to be 
confiderably abated Preparations \vere then made 
for the ceremony of Henry’s coronation. In order 
to heighten the iplendour of that fpcdacle, he be¬ 
llowed the rank of knight banneret on twelve per- 
fons } and he conferred peerages on three. Jafper 
earl of Pemlwoke, his uncle, was created duke cf 
Bedford ; Thomas lord Stanley, his father in-law, 
earl of Derby ; and Edward Courteney earl of De- 
• 30th Oft. vonfhire. At the coronation likewife there appeared 
a new inftitution, which the king had eftablifhed for 
fecurity as well as pomp, a band of fifty archers, 
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who were termed yeomen of the guard. But left the CHAP, 
people fliould take umbrage at this unufual fymptom 
of jealoufy in the prince, as if it implied a perfonal 1485. 
diffidence of his fubjedts, he declared the inftitution 
to be perpetual. 'I'he ceremony of coronation was 
performed by cardinal Bourchier archbiihop of 
Canterbury. 

The parliament being affembled at Weftminfter, 7th Nov. 
the majority immediately appeared to be devoted par- 
tifans of Henry; all perfoiis of another difpofition 
either declining to ftand in thofe dangerous times, or 
being obliged to diifemble their principles and in¬ 
clinations. The Lancaftrian party had every where 
been fuccefsful in the clccbions; and even many 
had been returned, who during the prevalence of the 
houfe of York had been expofed to the rigour of 
law, and had been condemned by fcntence of at¬ 
tainder and outlawry. Their rit>:ht to take ffiats in 
the houfe being qiK l:ienc';i, the cafe was referred to 
all the judges, wiio a;reinhled in* the exchequer 
chamber, in order to dei!’.a.ratc on fo delicate a fub- 
jedt. The opinion dciiv>ired was prudent, and con¬ 
tained a juft tcmpcran»e:it haw eea law and expedi¬ 
ency h The judges Jclerniineil, that the members 
attainted fliouid forbear taking their fea: till an adc 
were paffied for the rcver''al of their attainder. T'h«re 
was no difficulty in obtaining this ail; and in it were 
comprehended a hundred and feven perfons of the 
idi;g’s party 

But a fcruple was ftarted of a nature ftill more 
important. The king himfelf had been attainted ; 
and his right of fucceffion to the crown might thence 
be expoled to lonie doubt. I hc judges extricated 
ihcinlelves from this dangerous queftion, by alfert- 
ing it as a maxim ; “ 'I'hat the crown takes away all 
“ defedfs and ftops in blood; and that from the 

^ Piicon, p. 581. 
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CHAP. “ time the king afliimed royal authority, the foun- 

tain was cleared, and all attainders and corruptions 
i48j. “ of blood dilcharged Befides that the cafe, 

from its urgent necelfity, admitted of no delibera¬ 
tion; the judges probably thought, that no fentence 
of a court of judicature had authority fufficient to 
bar the right of fucceffion; that the heir of the crown 
was commonly expofed to fuch jealoufy as might 
often occafion flretches of law and juftice againft 
him; and that a prince might even be engaged in 
unjufHfiable meafures during his predeceffor’s reign, 
without meriting on that account to be excluded 
from the throne, which was his birth-right. 

With a parliament fo obfequious, the king could 
not fail of obtaining whatever a6t of fettlement he was 
pleafed to require. He feems only to have enter¬ 
tained fonie doubt within himfelf on what claim he' 
iliould found his pretenfions. In his fpeech to the 
parliament he mentioned his juft title by hereditary 
right: But left* that title fhould not be eileemed fuf¬ 
ficient, he fubjoined his claim by the judgment of 
God, who had given him victory over his enemies. 
And again, left this pretecifion fliould be inter¬ 
preted as aifuming 5. right of conqueft, he enfured 
to his fubjects the full enjoyment of their former 
properties and polibftions. 

Entail of The entail of the crown was drawn according to 
the crown, fenfe of the king, and probably in words dictated 

by him. He made no mention in it of the princefs 
Elizabeth, nor of any branch of her family ; but in 
other refpetts the acl: was compiled with fufficient 
referve and moderation. He did not infift that it 
fhould contain a declaration or recognition of his 
preceding right; as on the other hand he avoided 
the appearance of a new law or ordinance. He 
chofe a middle courfe, which, as is generally un- 
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avoidable in fuch cafes, was not entirely free from c H A i\ 
uncertainty and obfcurity. It was voted, “ That 
the inheritance of (he crown fhoulJ reft, remain, 

« and abide in the king j” but whether as right¬ 
ful heir, or only as prefent pofleflbr, was not deter¬ 
mined. In like manner, Henry was contented that 
the I'ucccflion Iltould be fecured to the heirs of his 
body ; but he pretended not, in cafe of their failure, 
to exclude the houfe of York, or give the preference 
to that of Lancaiter : He left that great point am¬ 
biguous for the prefent, and trufted that, if it fhould 
ever become requifite to determine it. future inci¬ 
dents would open the way for the decifion. 

lIxT'i- even after all thefe precautions, the king was 
f{) little fatisfled with his own title, that in the fol¬ 
lowing year he applied to papal authority for a con¬ 
firmation of it; and as the court of Rome gladly 
laid hold of all opportunities which the imprudence, 
weaknefs, or neceffities of princes aflbrded it to ex¬ 
tend its influence, Innocent VIII. the ricigning pope, 
readily granted a bull in whatever terms the king 
was pleafed to defire. All Henry’s titles, by fuc- 
ceflion, marriage, parliamentary choice, even con- 
queft, are there enumerated; and to the whole the 
fanction of religion is added; excommunication is 
denounced againfl; every one who fhould either, 
difturb him in the prefent pofleflion, or the heirs 
of his body in the future fuccefiion of the crown ; 
and from this penalty no criminal, excejit in the 
article of death, could be abfolvcd but by the pope 
himfclf, or his fpecial commiflioners. It is dif¬ 
ficult to imagine that the fecurity derived^from 
this bull could be a coinpenfation for the defe( 3 ; 
which it betrayed in Henry’s title, and for the dan- 
get of thus inviting the pope to interpofe in thefe 
concerns. 
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It was natural, and even laudable in Henry to 
reverfe the attainders which had paffed againft the 
1485* partifans of the houfe of I.ancafter; But the revenges 
which he exercifed againft the adherents of the York 
family, to which he was fo foon to be allied, cannot 
be confidercd in the fame light. Yet the parliament, 
at his inftigation, paflcd an aft of attainder againft 
the late king himfelf, againft the duke of Norfolk, 
the earl of Surry, vifcouiit Lovcl, the lords Zouche 
and Ferrars of Chartley, fir Walter and fir James 
Harrington, fir William Berkeley, fir Humphrey 
Stafibrd, Catefby, and about twenty other gentle¬ 
men, who had fought on Richard’s fide in the battle 
of Bolworth. How men could be guilty of treafon, 
by fupporting the king in poffelfion againft the earl 
of Richmond, who afl'uincd not the dtle of king, it 
is not eafy to conceive; and nothing but a ftrvile 
complaifancc in the parliament could have engaged 
them to make this ftrctch of jufiice. Nor was it a 
fmall mortification to the people in general, to find 
that the king, pr'-mpted either by avarice or refcnl- 
ment, could in the very beginning of his reign fofar 
violate the cordial union which had prcvioully been 
concerted between the parlies, and to the exj)cda- 
tion of which he h'ad plainly ow’ed his fuccefiloii to 
l^he throne. 

The king, having gained fo many points of con- 
fequence from the parliament, thought it not expe¬ 
dient to demand any fupplv from them, which the 
profound peace enjoyed by the nation, and the late 
forfeiiure of Richard’s adherents, feemed to render 
loth Dec. fomewhat fuperfluous. The parliament, however, 
conferred on him during life the duty of tonnage and 
poundage, which had been enjoyed in the fame 
manner by feme of his immediate preJccefibrs ; and 
they added, before they broke up, other money 
bills of no great moment. The king, cn his part, 


made returns of grace and favour Co his people. He 
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publifhed his royal proclamation, offering pardon to 
all fuch as had taken arms, or formed any attempts 
againff him ; provided they fubmitted thcmfelves to 
mercy by a certain day, and took the ufual oath of 
fealty and allegiance. Upon this proclamation many 
came out of their fanduaries; and the minds of men 
were every where much quieted. Henry chofc to 
take wholly to himfelf the merit of an aft of grace, 
fo agreeable to the nation; rather than communicate 
it with the parliament (as was his firft intention), by 
>afling a bill to that purpofe. d’hc carl of Surrey, 
lowever, though he had fubmitted, and delivered 
himfelf into the king’s hands, was lent prifoner to 
the Tower. 

Durtno this parliament the king alfo bellowed 
favours and honours on fome particular perfons who 
were attached to him. Edward Stafford, eldclt fon 
of the duke of Buckingham, attainted in the late 
reign, was reftored to the honours of his family as 
well as to its fortune, which was vcrv^ainplc. This 
gcnerofity, fo unufual in Henry, was the effeft of his 
gratitude to the memory of Buckingham, %vho had 
lirll concerted the plan of his elevation, and who 
by his own ruin had mafle way for that great event. 
Chandos of Britanny was created earl of Bath, hr 
Giles Daubeny lord Daubeny, and fir Robert Wil¬ 
loughby lord Broke. Thele were all the titles oT 
nobility conferred by the king during this feflion of 
parliament 

But the minillcrs w'hom Henry moll trufled and 
favoured were not chofen from among the nobility, 
or even from among the laity. John Morton and 
Richard Eox, two clergymen, perl'uiis of indullry, 
vigilance, and capacity, were the men to whom he 
chiefly confided his affairs ami fecrct counfcls. They 
bad fliarcd with him all his former dangers and dif- 
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trelTes ; and he now took care to make them parti, 
cipate in his good fortune. They were both called 
to the privy council ; Morton was reflored to the 
bilhopric of Ely, Fox was created blfhop of Exeter 
The former foon after, upon the death of Bourchier, 
was railed to the fee of Canterbury. The latter was 
made privy feal; and I'ucceflively bifhop of Bath 
and Wells, Durham and Winchelter. For Henry, 
as lord Bacon obferves, loved to employ and ad¬ 
vance prelates; becaufe, having rich bllhoprics to 
beltow, it was eafv for him to reward their fervices: 
And it was his maxim to raife them by flow fleps, 
and make them firfl; puls through the inferior fees ^ 
lie probably cxjjeded, that as they were naturally 
more dependant on him than the nobility, who 
during that age enjoyed polfeflions and jurifdiftions 
dangerous to royal authority; fo the profpedt of 
farther elevation would render them ftill more 
active in his fervicc, and more obfequious to his 
commands. , 

IN prefenting the bill of tonnage and poundage, the 
parliament, anxious to preferve the legal undifputed 
fucceflion to the crown, had petitioned Henry, with 
demom'lrations of the grealell t^eal, to efpoufc the 
princefs Elizabeth but they covered their true rea¬ 
rm under the dutiful pretence of their delire to have 
teirs of his body. He now thought in carnell.of 
fatisfying the minds of his people in that particular. 
His marriage was celebrated at l,ondon, and that 
with greater appearance of univerfal joy than either 
his lirlt entry or his coronation. Henry remarked 
with much difplcafure this general favour borne to the 
houfe'of York. 'I’he fufpicions w'hich arofe from 
it not only dilturbcd his tranquillity during his whole 
reign ; but bred difguft towards his conlort herfelf, 
and poifoned all his domeftic enjoyments. Though 
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virtuous, amiable, and obfequious to the lafl degree, c tt a P. 
llie never met with a proper return of afledion, or ^ 

even of complaifmce from her hufband ; and the '"^86. 
malignant ideas of fadion ftill, in his fallen mind, 
prevailed over all the fentiments of conjugal teii- 
dernefs. 

Thii king had been carried along with fuch a tide 
of fuccefs ever fince his arrival in England, that he 
thought nothing could withlland the fortune and au¬ 
thority which attended him. He now refolved to 
make a progrefs into the North, where the friends 
of the houfe of York, and even the partifans of 
Richard, were numerous; in hopes of curing, by 
his prefence and couverfation, the prejudices of the 
malcontents. When he arrived at Nottingham he 
heard' that vifcount Lovel, with fir Humfrcy Staf¬ 
ford, and Thomas his brother, had fecretly with¬ 
drawn themfelves from their fanctuary at Colchefter; 

But this news appeared not to him of fuch import¬ 
ance as to flop his journey ; and he proceeded for¬ 
ward to York. He there heard that the Stafl'ords Aninnii>K, 
had levied an army,- and w^ere marching to befiege 
the city ofWorcefter: And that Lovel, at the head 
of three or four thoufand men, \yas approaching to 
attack him in York. Henry was not difmayed with 
this intelligence. His active courage, full of re- 
foLirces, immediately prompted him to find the pro¬ 
per remedy. Though furrounded with enemies in 
chefe difall'cfled counties, he afiembled a fmall body 
of troops in whom he could confide; and he put 
them under the command of the duke of Bedford. 

He joined to them all his own attendants; but he 
found that this hafly armament was more formidable 
by their fpirit and their zealous attachment to him, 
than by the arms or military (lores with which they 
were provided. He therefore gave Bedford orders 
not to • approach the enemy ; but previoufiy to try 
every proper expe^lient: to difpcrfe them. Bedford 
pablilhed a general promife of pardon to tne rebels; 
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c H A p. which had a greater effedl on their leader than on 
XXIV. jjjg followers. Lovel, who had undertaken an en- 
^ ^ terpril'e that exceedv:d his courage and capacity, was 

fo terrified with tlie fear of defertion among his 
troops, that he fuddenly withdrew himfelf; and 
after lurking fome time in Lancafhirc, he made 
his efcape into Flanders, where he was protefled by 
the dutchefs of Burgundy. His army fubmitted to 
the king’s clemency; and the other rebels hearing 
of this fuccefs, raifed the fiege of Worcefter, and 
difperfed thenifelves. The Staffords took fanftuary 
in the church of Colnham, a village near Abingdon; 
but as it was found that this church had not the pri¬ 
vilege of giving proteQion to rebels, they were ta¬ 
ken thence: The elder was executed at Tyburn; 
the younger, pleading that he had been milled by,his 
brother obtained a pardon ®. 

*«thScpt. Henry’s joy for this fuccefs was followed, fome 
time after, by the birth of a prince, to whom he 
gave the name of Arthur, in memory of the famous 
Britiih king of that name, from whom it was pre¬ 
tended the family of Tudor derived its defcent. 
Difcon- Though Henry had beep able to defeat this hafty 
the peo- rebellion, raifed by the relics of Richard’s partifans, 
fit, his government was become in general unpopular: 
•The fource of public difcontent arofe chiefly from 
his prejudices againft the houfe of York, which was 
generally belov-d by the nation, and which for that 
very reafon became every day more the object of his 
hatred and jealoufy. Not only a preference on all 
occafions, it was obferved, was given to the Lan- 
cafirians j but many of the oppofiie party had been 
expofed to great feverity, and had been bereaved of 
their fortunes by a£ts of attainder. A general re- 
fumption likewife had paffed of all grants made by 
the princes of the houfe of York ; and though this 
rigour had been covered under the pretence that 

i 
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thfe re^entie was become infufEcient to fiippott th6 C ll A p . 
dignity of the crown, and though the grants, during 
the later years of Henry VI. were refumed by the i486, 

fame law, yet the York party, as they were the 
principal fulferers by the refumption, thought it 
chiefly levelled againll them. The feverity exer- 
cifed againlt the earl ofWarwic begat compaflion 
for youth and innocence expofed to fuch oppreffion J 
and his, confinement in the Tower, the very place 
where Edward's children had been murdered by 
their uncle, made the public expert a like ca* 
taftrophe for him, and led them to make a com- 
parifon between Henry and that detelled tyrant. 

And when it was remarked that the queen herfeff 
met with harfti treatment, and even after the birth 
of a fon was not admitted to the honour of a public 
coronation, Henry's prepolfeflions were then con¬ 
cluded to be inveterate, and men became equally 
obftinate in their difguft to his government. Not* 
was the manner and addrefs of the king calculated 
to cure thefe prejudices contracted againd his ad- 
miniftration; but had in every thing a tendency to 
promote fear, or at beft reverence, rather than good¬ 
will and aflPeCtion^. While the high idea enter* 
tained of his policy and vigour, retained the no¬ 
bility and men of character in obedience; the effeCts 
of his unpopular government foon appeared, by in¬ 
cidents of an extraordinary nature. 

There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a 
prieft, who poffeffed fome fubtlety, and ftill more 
enterprife and temerity. This man had entertained 
the defign of diilurbing Henry's government, *by 
T^fmg a pretender to his crown; and for that pur- 
pofe he cart his eyes on Lambert Simnel, a youth tamberi 
of fifteen years of age, who was fon of a baker, and 
^ho, being endowed with underftanding above his 
years, and addrefs a^ve his condition, feemed well 
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fitted to perfonatc a prince of Royal extradion. A ' 
report had been fpread among the people, and re¬ 
ceived with great avidity, tliat Richard duke of 
Volk, fecond fen of Edward IV. had, by a fecret 
efcape, fuved hiinfclf from the cruelry of liis uncle, 
and lay fomeudrere cemcealed in England. Simon, 
taking advanta-’e of this rumour, had at firll in- 
f'rudcd-his ]''’'pil to afi'unic that name, which he 
found to be fo fondly cherilhed by the jmblic: But 
luaring afterwards a new'report, thatWarwic had 
made his efcape from the Tower, and obferving that 
tfis news was attended with no Icfs general fatisfac- 
tion, he changeil the plan of his impofturc, and 
made Simnel p'crfnnate that unfortunate prince*. 
T hough the youtii was qualified by nature for the 
part which he \yas infiructed to act; yet was it re¬ 
marked, that he was better informed in circum- 
r.anccs relating to the royal family, particularly iu 
fhi. adventures of the earl of Warwic, than he could 
i)c fupjmfed'co have learned from one of Simon’s 
condition : And it was thence conjedured, that per- 
Icms of higher rank, partifans of the houfe of York, 
had laid the plan of thisr confpiracy, and had con¬ 
veyed proper iiidruclions to the actors. The 
(pieen-dowagcr hcrfelf was expofed to fufpicion; 
Hiid it was indeed the general opinion, how'tver un¬ 
likely it might I'eeni, that Ihe had fecretly given hir 
confent to the inipoflure. Tin’s woman w'as ot a 
very vefllefs difpofition. Finding that inftcad ci 
receiving the reward of her fervices in contributing' 
t<t IIcnr)’s elevation, flic herfelf was fallen into 
ubfijlutc iiifignillcance, her daughter treated wTh 
feverity, and all her friends brought under luh-- 
jeetion, file had conceived the mofi; violent am- 
mofity againll liim, and had refolved to make hnu 
feel the eliccls of her refentment. She knew thati 
the iinpoILor, Iiowcver fuccelsful, might ealily at 
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l,ifl be fet afide ; and if a way could be found at his c II A P. 
rirque to fubvcrt the government, flic hoped that a 
feene might be opened which, though difiictilt at 
prelent exaftly to forefee, w'ould gratify her re¬ 
venge, and be on the whole lefs irkfome to her 
than that flavery and contempt to which the was now 
reduced''. 

But whatever care Simon might lake to convey 
inllruclion'to his pupil Simncl, he w'as fenfible that 
rhe iinpollure would not bear a dole infpedion; 

,:nd he was therefore determined to open the firlt 
public feene of it in Ireland, 'i’hat ifland, which 
was zealoufly attached to the lioufe of York, and 
bore an airecfionate re<iartl to the memorv of Cla- 
rence, Warwic's father, who had b>.cn their lu u- 
tenant, was iinprovidcntlv aiiowed by Henry to 
remain in the fame condition in which he i'ound it; 
and all rhe counfcllcrs and oiilcers who had been 
appointed by his preiiece-fibrs hill retained their 


thoiity, No fooncr did Simncl prefiint himfeh to 
'I'liomas Fitz-gcrald, eail of Kildare, the deputy, 
and claim his protedion as the unfortunate Warv/ic, 
dian that credulous nolileman, not fufpeCting f) 
bold an iinpollure, gave aitenrion to I'.iin, and be¬ 
gan to confult fomc perfons oi ?ank with regard to 
this extraordinary incide'ut. Thcfe he found evgi 
more fanguine in their zcaJ and belief than himfeh : 

And in proportion as the I'lory tliifufed itfelf among 
thofe of lower condition, it became the objed: of 
fi;il greater paliion and credulity, till the people in 
Dublin wdth one confent tendered their allegiance to 
Simncl, as to the true hiantagenet. Fond of a no¬ 
velty, which flattered their natural propenfion, they 
overlooked the daughters of Edward FY. who flood 
Ivefore Warwic in the order of fuccellion ; they payed Revolt cf 
the pretended prince attendance as their fovereign, I'xiand, ^ 
lodged him in the caflle of Dublin, crow'ned him 
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CHAP, with a diadem taken from a ftatue of the Virgin, and 
publicly proclaimed him king, by the appellation of 
Edward VI. The whole illand followed the example 
of the capital; and not a fword was any where drawn 
in Henry’s quarrel. 

When this intelligence was conveyed to the king, 
it reduced him to fome perplexity. Determined d, 
ways to face his enemies in perfon, he yet fcrupled at 
prefent to leave England, where he fufpefted the 
confpiracy was firft framed, and where he knew many 
perfons of condition, and the people in general, were 
much difpofed to give it countenance. In order to 
difeover the fecrct fource of the contrivance, and 
take meafures againfl; this open revolt, he held fre¬ 
quent conlultationswith his minillersand couiifellors, 
and laid plans for a vigorous defence of his authoritj, 
and the fuppreffion of his enemies. 

The firft event which followed thefe deliberations 
gave furprife to the public: It was the feizurc of the 
queen-dowagor, the forfeiture of all her lands and 
revenue, and the clofe confinement of her perfon in 
the nunnery of Bermondefey. This aft of authority 
was covered with a very t^in pretence. It was al¬ 
leged that, notwithftanding the fecret agreement to 
marry hfer daughter to Henry, Ihe had yet yielded to 
(he folicitations and menaces of Richard, and had 
delivered that pripcefs and her fifters into the hands 
of the tyrant. This crime, which was now become 
obfolete, and might admit of alleviations, was there¬ 
fore fufpefted not to be the real caufe of the feverity 
with which ihe was treated; and men believed that 
the king, unwilling to accufe fo near a relation of a 
ponfpiracy againft him, had cloaked his vengeance 
or precaution under colour of an offence known to 
the whole world'. They were afterwards the more 
pQnfirmed in this fufpicion, when they found that 
the pofortunatp queen, though Ihe furvived this dif« 
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grace feveral years, was never treated with any more 
lenity, but was allowed to end her life in poverty, 
folirude, and confinement. 14X6. 

The next meafure of the king’s was of a lefs ex¬ 
ceptionable nature. He ordered that Warwic fhould 
be taken from the Tower, be led in proceflion 
through the ftreets of London, be conduced to St, 

Paul’s and there expofed to the view of the whole 
people. He even gave direftions that fome men 
of rank, attached to the houfe of York, and bell 
acquainted with the perfon of this prince, fhould 
approach him, and converfe with him: And he 
trufted that thefe, being convinced of the abfurd 
impofture of Simnel, would put a flop to the xre- 
du ity of the populace. The expedient had its 
effedt in England: But in Ireland the people ftill 
perfifted in their revolt, and zealoufly retorted on 
the king die reproach of propagating an impofture, 
and of having Ihevvn a counterfeit Warwic to the 
public. * 

Henry had foon reafon to apprehend that the 
defign againft him-was not laid on fuch flight founda¬ 
tions as the abfurdity qf the contrivance feemed to 
indicate. John earl of Lincoln, fon of John de 
la Pole, duke of Suffolk, andf of Elizabeth, eldeft 
After to Edward IV. was engaged to take part^in 
the confpiracy. This nobleman, who pofleffed ca¬ 
pacity and courage, had entertained very afpiring 
views; and his ambition was encouraged by the 
known intentions of his uncle Richard, who had 
formed a defign, in cafe he himfelf fhould die with¬ 
out iffue, of declaring Lincoln fucceffor to the 
crown. The king’s jealoufy againft all eminent per- 
fons of the York party, and his rigour towards 
Warwic, had farther ftruck I.incoln with appre- 
henfions, and made him refolve to feek for fafety in 
the moft dangerous coullfels. Having fixed a fecret 
correfpondence’with fir Thomas Broughton, a man 
of great intcreft in Lancafhirc, he retired to Flan- 
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ders, where Lovel had arrived a little before him; 
and he lived during fome time in the court of his 
aunt the dutchefs of Burgundy, by whom he had 
been invited over. 

Margaret, widow of Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, not having any children of her own, 
attached herfelf, with an entire friendfiiip, to her 
daughter-in-law, married to Maximilian archduke 
of Auftria; and after the death of that princefs, flie 
perfevered in her afi'eftion to Philip and Margaret 
her children, and occupied herfelf in the care of 
their education and of their perfons. By her virtu¬ 
ous conduft and demeanour flie had acquired great 
authority among the Flemings; and lived with much 
dignity, as well as ceconomy, upon that ample dowry 
which flie inherited from her huiband. The refent- 
inents of tliis princefs were no lefs warm than her 
fricndfliips; and that fpirit of faction, which it is fo 
dilflcult for a focial and fanguine temper to guard 
againfl, had tajeen ftrong poflefllon of her heart, 
and entrenched fomewhat on the probity which 
{hone forth in the other parts of her character. 
Hearing of the malignant jcaloufy entertained by 
Henry againfl her Family, add his opjireffion of all 
its partizans, flie was moved with the highefl indig¬ 
nation, and flie determined to malte him repent of 
that enmity to which fo many of her friends, with¬ 
out any reafon or ncceflity, had fallen viftims. 
After confuking with Lincoln and Lovel, flic hired 
a body of two thoufand veteran Germans, under the 
command of Martin Swart, a brave and ex- 
pcricnced officer; and fent them over, together 
with thdfe tw-o noblemen, to join Simnel in Ire« 
land. The countenance given by perfons of fuch 
high rank, and the acceffion of this military force, 
much raifed the courage of the Irifli, and made 
them entertain the refolution of invading Eng- 
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land, where they believed the fpirit of difafiefllon ^xxnr^’ 
as prevalent as it appeared to be in Ireland. The 
poverty alfo under which they laboured made it 1487- 
iinpoffible for them to fupport any longer their new 
court and army, and infpired them with a ftiong de- 
fire of enriching themfelves by plunder and prefer¬ 
ment in England. 

HtiNRY was not ignorant of thefe intentions of his 
enemies; and he prepared himfeif for defence. He 
ordered troops to be levied in different parts of the 
kingdom, and put them under the command of 
the duke of Bedford and earl of Oxford. He con¬ 
fined the marquis of Dorfet, who he fufpeded 
would refent the injuries fuffered by his mother the 
queen dowager: And, to gratify the people by an 
appearance of devotion, he made a prilgrimage to our 
huiy of Walfingham, famous for miraclesj and there 
offered up prayers for fuccefs, and for deliverance 
from his enemies. 

Being informed chat Siinnel was latided at Fou- 
drey in Lancafhire, he drew together his forces, 
and advanced toward-s the enemy a^.far as Coventry. 

I’he rebels had entertainod hopes that the difaifeded 
counties in the North w'ould rlf^ in their favour: 

-But the people in general, averfe to join Irilh and 
German invaders, convinced of Lambert’s impof<* 
ture, and kept in awe by the king’s reputation for 
iuccefs and condud, either remained in tranquillity, 
or gave affifiance to the royal army. 'J'he earl of 
Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the icbcls, 
finding no hopes but in victory, was determined to 
bring the matter to a fpeedy decifion; and the Jdng, 
fupported by the native courage of his temper, and 
emboldened by a great acceflion of volunteers, who 
had joined him under the earl of Shrewfbury and 
lord Strange, declined not the combat. The hoflile 6 th June., 
armies met at Stolp in the county of Nottingham, 
and fought a battfe, which was bloody, and more ’ , 
obflinately difputed than could have been expeded 
c from 
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CHAP, from the inequality of their force. All the leaders 
of the rebels were refolved to conquer or to perifli; 
and they infpired their troops with like refolution. 
The Germans alfo, being veteran and experienced 
foldiers, kept the event long doubtful; and even 
the Iri/h, though Hi armed and aimoft defencelefs, 
flrovved themf'rWes nut defedive in fpirit and bra¬ 
very. The king’s vidory was purchal’ed with lofs, 
but was entirely decifive. Lincoln, Broughton, 
and Swart, perifhcd in the field of battle, with 
four thoufand of their followers. As Lovel was 
never more heard of, he was believed to have un¬ 
dergone the fame fate. Simnel, with his tutor 
Simon, was taken prifoner. Simon, being a prieft, 
was not tried at lav/, and was only committed to clofe 
cuftody; Simnel v.a^ too conienipribie to be an cb. 
ject eitlier of apprehenfion or relentiuent to Henry, 
He was pardoned, and made a fcuiilon in the king’s 
kitchen; whence he was afterwards advanced to 
the rank of t falconer". 

Henrv had now leifure to revenge himfelf on 
his enemie.<5. He made a progrefs into the northern 
parts, where he gave many proofs of his rigorous 
difpofition. A Itricl enquiry was made after thofe 
who had afllfted or favoured the rebels. The pu- 
• nifliments were not all fanguinary ; The king made 
his revenge fubfervient to his avarice. Heavy 
fines were levied upon the delinquents. The pro¬ 
ceedings of the courts, and even the courts them- 
felves, w’ere arbitrary. Either the criminals were 
tried by commiflioners appointed for the purpofe, 
or they fuffered punilhment by a fentence of a 
court-martial. And, as a rumour had prevailed 
before the battle of Stoke, that the rebels had 
gained the viftory, that the royal army was cut in 
pieces, and that the king himfelf had efcaped by 
flight, Henry was refolved to interpret the belief 
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or propagation of this report as a mark of dif- 
affection; and he punifhed many for that pretended 
crime. But fuch in this age was the fituation of 
the Englifli government, that the royal pre¬ 
rogative, which was but imperfeaiy reftrained 
during the moft peaceable periods, was fure, in 
tumultuous or even fufpicious times, which fre¬ 
quently recurred to break all bounds of law, and 
to violate public liberty. 

After the king had gratified his rigour by the 
puniftiment of his enemies, he determined to give 
contentment to the people in a point which, though 
a mere ceremony, was paflionately defired by them. 
The queen had been married near two years, hut 
had not yet been crowned; and this afleftation of 
delay had given great difcontent to the public, and 
had been one principal fource of the dilTafieftion 
which prevailed. The king, inftrufted by expe¬ 
rience, now finilhed the ceremony of her corona¬ 
tion ; and, to Ihew a difpofition ftill inore gracious, 
he reftored to liberty the marquis of Dorfet, who 
had been able to clear himfelf of all the fufpicions 
entertained againft him.* 
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T he king acquired great reputation through¬ 
out Europe by the vigorous and proiperous 
condudl: of his domeflic affairs: But as fome inci¬ 
dents about this time invited him to look abroad, 
and exert himfelf in behalf of his allies, it will be 
neceffary, in order to give a jufl account of his fo¬ 
reign meafures, to explain the fituation of the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms; beginning with Scotland, which 
lies moil contiguous. 

The kingdom of Scotland had not yet attained 
that ffate which diffinguifties a civilized monarchy, 
and which enables the government, by the force of 
its laws and inffitutions alone, without any extraor¬ 
dinary capacity in the fovereign,* to maintain itfelf 
in order aird tranquillity. James III. w'ho now 
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filled the throne, was a prince of little indufiry chap. 
:md of a narrow genius; and though it behoved him 
to yield the reins of government to his minifters, he 1488. 
had never been able to make any choice w'hich could 
give contentment both to himfelf and to his people. 

■\Vhen he bellowed his confidence on any of the 
principal nobility, he found that they exalted their 
own family to fuch a height as was dangerous to the 
prince, and gave umbrage to the ftate; When he 
conferred favour on any perfon of meaner birth, on 
whofe fubmiffion he could more depend, the barons 
of his kingdom, enraged at the power of an upflart 
minion, proceeded to the utmoil extremities againft 
their fovereign. Kad Henry entertained the ambi¬ 
tion of conqnefis, a tempting opportunity now 
offered of leducing that kingdom to fubjeclion ; 
but as he was probably fenfible that a warlike people, 

‘diough they might be over-run by reafon of their 
domefiic divifions, could ■ not be retained in obe¬ 
dience without a regular military f(»rce which was' 
then unknown in Kngland, he rather Intended the 
renewal of the peace w'ith Scotland, and fent an 
einbafi'y to James for ^hat purpofe. But the Scots, 
who never defired a durable jieace with England, 
and W'ho deemed their fecurity to confift in con- 
llantly preferving themfelvcs in a W'arlike pofltye, 
would not agree to more than a feven years truce, 
which was accordingly concluded". 

The Eurtvpean flates on the continent were then, 
haftening fall to the fituation in which they har c re¬ 
mained, without any material alteration, for near 
three centuries ; and began to unite themfe^ves Into 
one extenfive fyftem of policy, which comprehended 
the chief powers of Chriftendoni. Spain, which State of 
had hitherto been almoft entirely occupied within 
herfelf, now became formidable by the union of Ar-f 
ragon and Caftilc in the perfons of Ferdinand and 
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CHAP. Ifabella, who b^ing princes of great capacity, eifi- 
‘ ployed their force in enterprifes the moft advaii- 
I48S. tageous to cheit combined monarchy. The coii« 
queil of Granada from the Moors was then under-< 
taken, and brought near to a happy conclution. 
And in that expedition the niilitary genius of Spain 
was revived; honour and fecurity were attained; 
and her princes, no longer kept in awe by a do^ 
medic enemy fo dangerous, began to enter into 
all the tranfadlions of Europe, and make a great 
figure in every war and negociation. 

OfttieLow Maximilian king of the Romans, fon of the 
Couutrici. emperor Frederic, had, by his marriage with the 
heirefs of Burgundy, acquired an intered in the 
Netherlands; and though the death of his confort 
had weakened his connexions with that country, he 
dill pretended to the government as tutor to his fon 
Philip, and his authority had been acknowlegded by- 
Brabant, Holland, and feveral of the provinces^ 
But as Flanders^and Hainault dill refufed to fubmit 
to his regency, and even appointed other tutors to 
Philip, he had beed engaged in long wars againd 
that obdinate people, and never was able thoroughly 
to fubdiie their Ipirit. That* he might free himfelf 
from the oppofition of France, he had concluded a 
peace with Lewis XL and had given his daughter 
Margaret, then an Infant, in marriage to the daii« 
phin; together with Artois, Franche Compte, and 
Charolois, as her dowry. But this alliance had not 
produced the defired effeft. The dauphin fucceeded 
to the crown of France by the appellation of 
Charles VIII.; but Maximilian dill found the mu¬ 
tinies of the Flemings fomented by the intrigues of 
the Court of France. 

State of France, during the two preceding reigns, had 
made a mighty increafe in power and greatnefs; and 
* had not other dates of Europe at the fame time re¬ 

ceived an accellion of force, it had been impoflible 
to have retained her within her ancient boundaries* 

A 
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Moft of the great fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, 
Anjou, Dauphin)’’, Guienne, Provence, and Bur¬ 
gundy, had been united to the crown j the Englifti had 
beenexpelled from all their conquefts; the authority of 
the prince had been raifed to fuch a height as enabled 
him to maintain law and order; a confiderable mi¬ 
litary force was kept on foot, and the finances were 
able to fupport it. Lewis XI. indeed, from whom 
many of thefe advantages were derived, was dead, 
and had left his Ton in early youth and ill educated, 
10 fuftain the weight of the monarchy : But having 
cntrulled the government to his daughter Anne, 
lady of Beaujeu, a w’oman of ipirit and capacity, 
the French power fulFered no check or decline. On 
the contrary, this princefs fiirmed the great project, 
which at laft fhe happily effefted, of uniting to the 
crown Britanny, the lafi and molt independent fief 
of the monarchy. 

Francis II. duke of Britanny, confeious of his 
own incapacity for government, had refigned him- 
felf to the direction of Peter Landais, a man of mean 
birth, more remarkable for abilities than for virtue 
or integrity. The nobles of Britanny, difpleafed 
with the great advancement of this favourite, had 
even proceeded todiffaffedlion agakift their fovereign; 
and after many tumults and diforders, they at laft 
united among themfelves, and in a violent mannef 
leized, tried, and put to death the obnoxious mini- 
fter. Dreading the refentment of the prince for this 
invafion of his authority, many of them retired to 
France j, others, for proteftion and fafety, main¬ 
tained a fecret correrpoudence with the French mi- 
niftry, who, obferving the great diffenfions among 
Ae Bretons, thought the oppv^ftunity favourable for 
invading the dutchy; and fo much the rather, as 
they could cover rhdr ambition under the fpecious 
ptetence of providing for doniellic fccurity. 
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CHAP. Lewis duke of Orleans, firft: prince of the blood, 
and prefumptivis heir of the monarchy, had difputed 
J4S8. adminiftration with the lady of Beaujeu; and 

though his pretenfions had been rejefted by the ftates, 
he ftill maintained cabals with many of the grandees, 
and laid fchemes for fubverting the authority of that 
princefs. Finding his confpiracies detefted, he took 
to arms, and fortified himfelf in Beaugenci; but as 
his revolt was precipitate, before his confederates 
were ready to join him, he had been obliged to fub- 
mit, and to receive fuch conditions as the French 
miniilry were pleafed to inipofe upon him. Aftu- 
ated, however, by his ambition, and even by his 
fears, he foon retired out of France, and tookfheker 
with the duke of Britanny, who was defirous of 
ftrengthening himfelf againfl: the defigns of the lady 
of Beaujeu, by the friendfiiip and credit of the duke 
of Orleans. This latter prince, alfo perceiving the 
afeendant vdiich he foon acquired over the duke of 
Britanny, had engaged many of his partifans to join 
him at that court, and had formed the defign of 
aggrandifing himftlf by a marriage with Anne, the 
heir of that opulent dutchy. 

The barons of Britann^, who faw all favour en- 
grofled by the duke of Orleans and his train, re¬ 
newed a ftrider correfpondence with France, and 
even invited the French king to make an invafion 
on their country. Defirous, however, of preferring 
its independency, they had regulated the number of 
fuccours which France was to fend them, and had 
ftipulated that no fortified place in Britanny fliould 
remain in the pofleflion of that monarchy; A vain 
precaution where revolted fubjefts treat with a power 
French in- fo much fuperior ! I'he French invaded Britann^ 
vaiionof forces three times more numerous than thofe 

r'tanny. pTomifed to the barons; and ad¬ 

vancing into the heart of the country, laid fiege to 
Ploermel. To oppole them, the duke railed a 
numerous but ill-difciplined army, which he put 

under 



under the command of the duke of Orleans, the c U A P. 
count of Dunois, and others of the French nobility. 

The army, difcontented with his choice, and jea- 
lous of their confederates, foon difbanded, and left 
their prince with too fmall a force to keep the field 
againft his invaders. He retired to Vannes j but 
being hotly purfued by the French, who had now 
made themfelves mafters of Ploermel, he efcaped to 
Nantz ; and the enemy, having previoufly taken and 
garrifoned Vannes, Dinant, and other places, laid 
clofe fiege to that city. The barons of Britanny, 
finding their country menaced with total fubjection, 
began gradually to withdraw' from the French army, 
and to make peace with their fovereign. 

This defertion, however, of the Bretons difeou- 
raged not the court of France from purfuing her 
favourite projeft of reducing Britanny to fubjedion. 

The fituatiou of Europe appeared favourable to the 
execution of this defign. Maximilian was indeed 
engaged in clofe alliance v.'ith the duk^ of Britanny, 
and had evcxi opened a treaty for marrying his 
daughter; but he was on all occafions fo indigent, 
and at that time fo dlfcjuicted by the mutinies of 
the Flemings, that little cruchial afiiltance could be 
exT him. FerdinaiiTi was entirelv oc- 

rupied in the cononefi; of Grenada; and it was ally 
known, tliat if France would ref:qn to him Rou- 
fillon and Cerdagne to which he had pretenfiens, 
file could at any time engage him to abandon the in- 
tereft of Britanny. England alone was bcih enaMeJ. 
by her power, and engaged by her incerelh, to fup- 
port the independency of that dutcliy; and the molt 
dangerous oppofition wAs therefore, by Anne of 
Beauje-u, expecFed from that quarter. In order to 
cover her real defigns, no fooner w'as fine informed 
of Henry’s fuccefs agaiidl Simnel and his partifans, 
than file difpatched anibafl'adors to the court of Lon¬ 
don, and made paofcfilons of the greatell trull and 
Confidence in that monarch. 

VoL. Ill. Z Taa 
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The ambafladors, after congratulating Henry on 
his late victory, and communicating to him, in the 
moft cordial manner, as to an intimate friend, fome 
fucceffes of their mailer againft Maximilian, came 
in the progrefs of their difcourfe to mention the late 
tranfaclions in Britanny. They told him, that the 
duke having given protedlion to French fugitives 
and rebels, the king had been neceffitated. contrary 
to his intention and inclination, to carry war into 
that dutchy; That the honour of the crown was 
intcrefted not to fuifer a valTal fo far to forget his 
duty to his liege lord; nor was the fecurity of the 
government lefs concerned to prevent the confe- 
quences of this dangerous temerity : That the fugi¬ 
tives w'ere no mean or obfeure perfons; but, among 
others, the duke of Orleans, firft prince of the 
blood, w'ho, finding himfelf obnoxious to juflice for 
treafonable praftices in France, had fled into Bri¬ 
tanny ; where he Hill perfevered in laying fchemes 
of rebellion .againft his fovereign : That the war 
being thus, on the part of the French monarch, 
entirely defenfive, it would immediately ceafe, when 
the duke of Britanny, bj returning to his duty, 
fhould remove the caufes of it: That their mafter 
M’as fenfible of the obligations which the duke in 
. very critical times had conferred on Henry; but it 
was known alfo, that In times Hill more critical, he 
or his mercenary counfellors had deferred him, and 
put his life in the utinoH hazard : That his foie re¬ 
fuge in thefe defperate extremities had been the 
court of France, which not only protefted his per- 
fon, but fupplied him with men and money, with 
which, aided by his own valour and condu£l, he 
had been enabled to mount the throne of England : 
That France in this tranfadlion had, from friendlliip 
to Henry, aSed contrary to what in a narrow view 
might be cHeemed her own interefl *, fince, inHeacl 
of an odious tyrant, Hie had contributed to ellablifli 
on a rival throne a prince endowed with fuch virtue 
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and abilities : And that as both the juflice of the C 
caufe, and the obligations conferred on Henry, 
thus preponderated on the fide of France, fhe rea- 
foiiably expefted that, if the fituation of his affairs 
did not permit him to give her afilftance, he would 
at leall preferve a neutrality between the contending 
parties p. 

This difcourfe of the French ambaffadors was 
plaufible; and to give it greater weight, they com¬ 
municated to Henry, as in confidence, their mafter’s 
intention, after he fliould have fettled the differences 
with Britanny, to lead an army into Italy, and make 
good his pretenfions to the kingdom of Naples: 

A projeft which they knew would give no umbrage 
to the court of England. But all thefe artificej 
were in vain employed againfl the penetration of 
the king. He clearly faw that France had entertained 
the view of fubduing Britanny; but he alfo per¬ 
ceived, that flie would meet with great, and, as he 
thought, infuperable difficulties in the execution of 
her projeft. The native force of that dutchy, he 
knew, had always been confiderable, and had often, 
without any foreign affiftance, refilled the power of 
France ; the natural tc*mper of the French nation, 
he imagined, would make them eafily abandon any 
enterprize which required pcrfeverance; and as the 
heir of the crown was confederated with the duk^of 
Britanny, the miniflers would be ftill more remifs 
in profecuting a fcheme which mult draw on them 
his refentment and difpleafure. Should even thefe in¬ 
ternal obftruflions be removed, Maximilian, whofe 
enmity to France was well known, and who now 
paid his addreffes to the heirefs of Britanny,* would 
be able to make a diverfion on the fide of Flanders ; 
nor could it be expelled that France, if fhe profe- 
cuted fuch ambitious projefts, would be allowed to 
remain in tranquillity by Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
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CHAP. Above all bethought the French court could never 
expefl: that England, fo deeply intcrefted to pre- 
1486. fcrve the independency of Bri canny, fo able by her 
power and rituatiou to give effeftual and prompt af- 
fiftancc, would permit I'uch an acceflion of force to 
her rival. He imagined, therefore, that the minifters 
of France, convinced of the imprafticabiliiy of their 
fcheme, would at lafl embrace pacific views, and 
w'ould abandon an enterprife fo obnoxious to all the 
potentates of Europe. 

This reafoning of Henry was folid, and might 
juflly engage him In dilatory and cautious meafurcs: 
But there entered into his conduct another motive, 
which A/as apt to draw him beyond the juH bounds, 
fcecaufe founded on a ruling paflion. His frugality, 
which by degrees degenerated into avarice, made 
him UA'^erfe to all v.'ariikc enterprifes and diflant ex¬ 
peditions, and engaged him previoufly to try the 
expedient of negotiation. He difpatched Urfwic 
his almoner, a .man of addrefs and abilities, to make 
offer of his mediation to the contending parties: 
An offer which he thought, if accepted by France, 
would foon lead to a compofure of all differences; 
if refufed or eluded, woufd at leaft difeover the 
perfeverance of that court in her ambitious pro- 
jgfts. Urfwic fouiKl the lady of Beaujeu, now dutch- 
efs of Bourbon, engaged, in the fiege of Nantz, and 
had the farisluction to fmd that his mailer’s offer 
of mediation was re adily embraced, and with many 
r. irim 'ia- exprefiions of confidence and moderation. That 
I'p'tich princefs cot ic’udc-l, that the duke of Orleans, 

coui who gpY..rned the rourt of Britanny, ibrefeeing that 
every acCvOirim/.-'afiori niull be made at his ex- 
pcncc, would ufe all ‘ds interefl to have Henry’s 
prcpofal rejeclcd ; and would by that means make 
an apologv f'-r the French mcafuves, and draw on 
the Bretons the reproach of obliinacy and injuluce. 
The event jultifiej her prudence.'When the Eng- 
iilh ambaffador made l!,e fame offer to the duke of 

Britanny, 
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Britanny, tie received for anfwer, in the name of CHAP, 
that prince, that having fo long acted the part of 
protestor and guardian to Henry during his youth i4gj, 
and adverfe fortune, he had expedted from a mo¬ 
narch of fuch virtue, more effedual alliftance "in his 
prefent diftrefifes, than a barren offer of mediation, 
which fufpendcd not the progrefs of the French 
arms : That if Henry’s gratitude were not fufheient 
to engage him in fuch a meafure, his prudence, as 
king of England, fliould difeover to him the per¬ 
nicious confequences attending the conqueft of Bri- 
tanny, and its annexation to the crown of France : 

That that kingdom, already too powerful, would 
be enabled, by fo groat an acceflion of force, *to 
clifplay, to the ruin of England, that hoflile difpo- 
fition which had always fubfifted between thofe rival 
nations : That Britanny, fo ufeful an ally, wdiich, by 
its fituation, gave the Englifli an entrance into the 
heart of France, being annexed to that kingdom, 
would be equally enabled, from its fitiV.tion, to dif- 
tiirb, cither by piracies or naval aixnaments, the com¬ 
merce and peace of I'.ngland : And that, if the duke 
rejedled FIcnry’s mcdiinion, it piocucded neither 
from an inclination to a war which he experienced 
to be ruinous to him, nor from a confidence in his 
own force, which he knew to be much inferior tf) 
that of the enemy ; but, on the contrary, from a 
fenfe of his prefent necefijtie.s, avhich mult engage 
the king to a< 51 : the part of his confederate, not that 
of a mediator. 

« 

When this anfwer was reported to the king, he 
abandoned not the plan which he had formed*: He 
only concluded, that feme more time was requifite 
to quell the obflinacy of the Bretons, and make 
them fubmit to reafon. And when he learned that 
th? people of Britanny, anxious for their duke’s 
fafety, jiad formejl a tumultuary army of 60,000 
Jnen, and had obliged the French to raife the fiege 
cl Nant^, he fortified himfelf the more in his 
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CHAP opinion, that the court of France would at laft be 
reduced, by multiplied obftacles and difficulties, to 
i^gg. abandon the projeft of reducing Britanny to fub- 
jeftion. He continued therefore his fcheme of ne¬ 
gotiation, and thereby expofed himfelf to be de¬ 
ceived by the artifices of the French miniftry; who, 
ftill pretending pacific intentions, fent lord Bernard 
Daubigny, a Scotchman of quality, to London, and 
preffed Henry not to be difeouraged in olfering his 
mediation to the court of Britanny. The king, on 
his part, difpatched another embafly, confiding of 
ITffwic the abbot of Abingdon, and fir Richard 
Tondal, who carried new propofals for an ami¬ 
cable treaty. No effedfual fuccours, meanwhile, 
were provided for the didreiTed Bretons. I.ord 
Woodwille, brother to the queen dowager, having 
afked leave to raife underhand a body of volun¬ 
teers, and to tranfport them into Btitanny, met 
with a refufal from the king, who was defirous 
of preferving the, appearance of a dridt neutrality. 
That nobleman, however, dill- perfideJ in his pur- 
pofe. Fie went over to th^ Ide of Wight, of which 
he was governor levied a body of 400 men; and 
having at lad obtained, as is fuppofed, the fecret 
‘permiffion of Henry, failed with them to Britanny. 
aSihJuty. This enterprife proved fatal to the leader, and 
brought fmall relief to the unhappy duke. The 
Bretons ralhly engaged in a general action with the 
French at St. Aubin, and were difeomfited. Wood¬ 
wille and all thcEnglifli were put to the fword ; to¬ 
gether with a body of Bretons, who had been accou¬ 
tred in the garb of Englilhmcn, in order to drike a 
greater terror into the French, to whom the martial 
prowefs of that nation was always formidable The 
duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and many 
. other perfons of rank, were taken prifoners: And 
the military force of Britanny'was totally broken. 

4 Argentic liiA.de Bretagne, liv. xii. 

The 
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The death of the duke, which followed foon after, CHAP, 
threw affairs into flill greater confufion, and feemed 
to threaten the ftate with a final fubjeftion. 1481s. 

Though the king did not prepare againft thefe Sept, 
events, fo hurtful to the interefts of England, with 
fufficient vigour and precaution, he had not alto¬ 
gether overlooked them. Determined to maintain 
a pacific conduct, as far as the fituation of affairs 
would permit, he yet knew the warlike temper of 
his fubjeds, and obferved, that their ancient and 
inveterate animofity to France was now revived 
by the profped of this great accefiion to her power 
and grandeur. He relblved therefore to make ad¬ 
vantage of this dil'pofition, and draw feme fupplies 
from the people, on pretence of giving affiftance to 
the duke of IJritanny. He had fuinmoncd a par¬ 
liament at Wellminfier ■■ j and he foon perfuaded 
them to grant him a confiderable fubfidy*. But 
this fupply, though voted by parliament, involved 
the king in unexpeded ditficuitics.. The counties 
of Durham and York, always difeontented with 
Henry’s government, and farther provoked by the 
late oppreflions, under which they had laboured, 
after the fuppreflion of Sinincl’s rebellion, refifted 
the commillioners who were a'Jipointed to levy the 
tax. The commifiioners, terrified with thisap- An infur- 
ptarance of fedition, made application to the earl 
of Northumberland, and defircd of him advice and 
afliftance in the execution of their office. That 
nobleman thought the matter of importance enough 
to confult the king; who, unwilling to yield to the 
Immours of a difeontented populace, and forefecing 
the pernicious confequence of fuch a precedent, re¬ 
newed his orders for ftridly levying the impofition. 
Northumberland fumnioned together the jultices and 
chief freeholders, and delivered the king’s commands 

*■ 9th November I|j 87. ‘ Folydore V*r^il. p. 579 * <«ys, 

that this impofition v as a capitation taxj llit other biftorians fay, 
it was a Ux of two ihillingt in the pound- 
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CHAP, in the moft imperious terms, which, he thought, 
would enforce obedience, but which tended only to 
?48S. provoke the people, and make them believe him 
the advifer of thofe orders which he delivered to 
them*. They flew to arms, attacked Northumber¬ 
land in his houfe, and put him to death. Having 
incurred fuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour 
prompted them to declare againfl: the king himfelf; 
and being inftigated by John Achamber, a feditious 
fellow of lov/ birth, they chofe flr John Egremond 
their leader, and prepared themfelves for a vigorous 
refiftance. Henry was not difmayed with an infur- 
redion fo precipitate and ill-fupport6d. He im¬ 
mediately levied a force, which he put under the 
command of the earl of Surrey, whom he had freed 
from confinement and received into favour. His 
intention was to fend down thefe troops, in order 
to check the progrefs of the rebels ; while he him¬ 
felf fliould follow with a greater body, which would 
abfolutely infurp fuccefs. But Suirey thought him¬ 
felf ftreng enough to encounter alone a raw and 
unarmed multitude; and he fucceeded in the at- 
fiipprc/T tempt. The rebels were dilli^ated ; John Achamber 
was taken prifoner, and afterwards executed with 
feme of his accomplices; fir John Egremond fled 
to ihe dutchefs of Burgundy, who gave him pro- 
tciTtion ; the greater number of the rebels received 
a pardon. 

Hekry had probably expefted, when he ob¬ 
tained this grant from parliament, that he fnould 
be able to terminate the aifair of Britanny by nego¬ 
tiation, ^and that he might thereby fill his coffers 
with the money levied by the impofition. But as 
the diflrelfcs of the Bretons ftill multiplied, and be¬ 
came every day more urgent; he found himfelf 
under the neceflitv of taking more visrorous raea- 

cj O 

fares, in order to fupport them. On the death oi 
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•the duke, the French had revived fome antiquated CHAP, 
claims to the dominion of the durchy; and as the , 
duke of Orleans was now captive in France, their 
former pretence for hoftilities could no longer ferve 
as a cover to their ambition. The king refolved, 
therefore, to engage as auxiliary to Britanny ; and 
to confult the interefts as well as defires of his 
people, by oppofing himfelf to the progrefs of the 
French power. Befides entering into a league with 
Maximilian, and another w'ith Ferdinand, which 
were diftant refources, he levied a body of troops 
to,the number of 6000 men, with an intention of 
tranfporting them into Britanny. Still anxious, how¬ 
ever, for the repayment of his expences, he con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the young dutchefs, by which 
flie engaged to deliver into his hands two fea-port 
towns, there to lemain till Ihe fhould entirely're¬ 
fund the charges of the armament". Though he 
eugag'^d for the fervice ol tlicfe troops during the 
jpacc of ten months only, yet was the dutchefs 
obliged, by the neceffity of her affairs, to fubmit to 
fuch rigid conditions, impofed by an ally fo much 
concerned in interelt to protedl her. The forces KinprendB 
arrived under the comnftnd of lord Willoughby of f<’o esinto 
Broi;e ; and made the Bretons,* during fome time, 
juallcrs of the field. The French retired into their 
g'lriifons; and expeded, by dilatory mcafures, fo 
wai'lc the fire of the Englifii, and difgufl them with 
the enterprife. The icheme was w'cll laid, and 
met w'itl; fuccefs. Lord Broke found fuch difeord 
and confufion in the counfels of Britanny, that no 
rneafures could be concerted for any undertaking ; 
no fupply obtained ; no provifions, carriagts, ar¬ 
tillery, or military ftcres procured. The wiiole 
court was rent into factions: Nvi one miniiler had 
acquired the afeeudant: And u hatever projed was 
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C K A p. formed by one, was fure to be traverfed by another.* 
"l"he Englifh, difconcertcd in every cnterprife by 
148;. thefe aniinohties and uncertain counfels, returned 
home as foon as the time of their fervice was elapf- 
ed ; leaving only a fmall garrifon in thofe towns 
which had been configned into their hands. Dur¬ 
ing their flay in Britanny, they had only contri¬ 
buted flill farther to wafle the country ; and by their 
departure, they left it entirely at the mercy of the 
enemy. So feeble was the fuccour which Henry, in 
this important conjunclure, afforded his ally, whom 
the invafion of a foreign enemy, concurring with 
domeflic diffenfions, had reduced to the utmofl 
diltrefs. 

The great obje£l of the domeflic diffenfions in 
Britanny was the difpofal of the young dutchefs in 
marriage. The marefchal Rieux, favoured by 
Henry, feconded the I'uit of the lord d’Albret, who 
led fome forces to her affiflance. The chancellor 
Montauban, pbferving the averfion of the dutchefs 
to this fuitor, infilled that a petty prince, fuch as 
d’Albret, was unable to fupport Anne in her prefent 
extremities; and he recommended fome more pow¬ 
erful alliance, particularly that of Maximilian king 
1490* of the Romans. This party at lall prevailed ; the 
parriage with Maximilian was celebrated by proxy; 
and the dutchefs thenceforth alfumcd the title of 
Queen of the Romans. But this magnificent appel¬ 
lation was all fhe gained by her marriage. Maxi¬ 
milian, dellitute of troops and money, and ein- 
barraffed with the continual revolts of the Flemings, 
could fend no fuccour to his diflrcffed confort; 
while d’Albret, enraged at the preference given to 
his rival, deferred her caufe, and received the French 
intoNantz, the moll important place in the dutcliy, 
both for llrength and riches. 

The French court now began to change their 
fcheme with regard to the fubjtcliion of Britanny. 
Charles had form'.'rly been afilanccd to Margaret 

daughter 
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tlaughter of Maximilian; who, though too young 
for the confummation of her marriage, had been fent 
to Paris to be educated, and at this time bore the 1490. 
title of C^een of France. Befides the rich dowry 
which Ihe brought the king, fhe was, after her bro¬ 
ther Philip, then in early youth, heir to all the do¬ 
minions of the houfe of Burgundy ; and leemed, in 
many refpeds, the moll proper match that could 
be chofen for the young monarch. Thefe clrcum- 
ftances had fo blinded both Maximilian and Henry, 
that they never fufpeded any other intentions in the 
French court; nor were they able to difeover that 
engagements, feemlngly fo advantageous, and fo 
foleninly entered into, could be infringed and* fet 
allde. But Charles began to perceive that the con- 
quefl of Britanny, in oppofition to the natives, and 
to all the great powers of Chriftendom, would prove 
a difficult enterprife; and that even if he ffiould 
over-run the country, and make himfelf mailer of 
the fortrefles, it would be impoffible for him long 
to retain pofleffion of them. .The marriage alone 
of the dutchefs could fully reannex that fief to the 
crown; and the prefect and certain enjoyment of fo 
confiderable a territory feemi^d preferable to the 
profped of inheriting the dominions of the houfe of 
Burgundy; a profpecl which became every ^ay 
more diftant and precarious. Above all, the mar¬ 
riage of Maximilian and Anne appeared deftruftive 
to the grandeur, and even fecurity, of the French 
monarch ; while that prince, polfeffing Flanders on 
the one hand, and Britanny on the other, might 
thus, from both quarters, make inroads, into the 
heart of the country. The only remedy for thefe 
evils was therefore concluded to be the diflblution 
of the two marriages, which had been celebrated, 
but not comfummated; and the efpoufal of the 
dutchefs of Brjtanny by .the king of France. 

Ir was ncceflary that this expedient, wLich had 
not been forefeen by any court in Europe, and which 

they 
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C H^P. they were all fo much interefted to oppofe, Ihould 
be kept a profound fccret, and fhould be difcovered 
i 4 >o. to the world only by the full execution of it. The 
meafures of the French miniftry in the condufl: of 
this delicate enterprife were wife and political. While 
they preil'ed Brit umy with all the rigours of war, 
they iecrerly gained the count of Dunois, who pof- 
fefled great authority with the Bretons; and having 
alfo engaged in their intcrefts the piince of Orange, 
coufm-german to the dutchefs, they gave him his 
liberty, and font him into Britanny. Thefe parti- 
fans, fupported by other emifTaries of France, 
prepared the minds of men for the great revolution 
projcQed, and difplayed, though itill with many 
precautions^ ali the advantages of a union with the 
French monarchy. They reprefented to the barons 
of Britanny, that their country, harafled during fo 
many years with perpetual war, had need of fome 
repofcj and of a folid and lafting peace with the only 
power that wa^ formidable to them: That their al¬ 
liance with Maximilian was not able to afford them 
even prefent prote^ion; and, by clofely uniting 
them to a power which was rival to the greatnefs of 
France, fixed them in perpetual enmity v/ith that 
potent monarchy : That their vicinity expofed them 
find to the inroads of the enemy; and the happiefl 
event v.'hich, in fuch a fituation could befal them, 
would be to attain a peace, though by a final fub- 
jtftion to France, and by the lofs of that liberty 
tranfmitted to them from their anceftors : And 
that any other expedient, compatible with the 
honour of the ftate, and their duty to their fove- 
tcign, was preferable to a feene of fuch diforder 
^nd devallation. 

Thesc fuggeftions had influence with the Bretons: 
But the chief difficulty lay in furmounting the pre¬ 
judices of the young dutchefs herfelf. That princefs 
had imbibed a ftrong prepoflefllbn againfl the 
French nation, particularly againfl Charles, the 
. author 
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author of all the calamities which, from her earlieft CHAP, 
infancy, had befallen her family. She had alfo fixed 
her affections on Maximilian; and as fhe now 
deemed him her hufband, Ihe could not, Ihe 
thought, without incurring the greatell guilt, and 
violating the moft folemn engagements, contraCt a 
marriage with any other perfon. In order to over- 1491. 
come her obftinacy, Charles gave the duke of Or¬ 
leans his liberty, who, though formerly a fuitor to 
the dutchefs, was now contented to ingratiate him- 
felf with the king, by employing in his favour all 
the intereft which he ftill poffcffed in Briranny. 
Marefchal Rieux and chancellor Montauban were 
reconciled by his mediation ; and thefe ri val mini- 
fters now concurred with the prince of Orange and 
the count of Dunois, in prefiing the conclufion of 
a marriage with Charles. By their fuggcllion, 

Charles advanced with a ''oweiful armv, and iiivcll- 
ed Rennes, at that time the refidence of the dut- 
clicfs; who, affailed on all hands, and, finding none 
to fupport her in her infiexibil’ty, at lail opened the 
gates of the city, and agreed to elpoufe the king of 
France. She was married at Langey in Touraine; 
conducted to St. Dennis, where flie was crowned; Britanny 
thence made her entry into Paris,* ainidlt the joyful toFrancc. 
acclamations of the people, who regarded this ma^.- 
riage as the moft profperous event that could have 
befallen the monarchy. 

I'liE triumph and fuccefs of Charles was the moft 
feniible mortification to-the king of the Romans, 

He hud loft a confiderable territory, which he 
thought he had acquired, and an accompli (bed prin- 
cefs, whom he had efpoufed; he was aftronted in 
the perfon of his daughter Margaret, who was fent 
back to him after Ihe had been treated, during 
iome years, as queen of France; he had reafon to 
teproach himfelf with his own fupine fecurity, in 
ttegleCling the conftimmation'of his marriage, which 

Q was 
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was eafily pradlicable for him, and which would 
have rendered the tye indiflbluble: Thefe confi- 
derations threw him into the moft violent rage, 
which he vented in very indecent expreflions; and 
he threatened France with an invafion from the 
united arms of Auflria, Spain, and England. 

The king of England had alfo juft reafon to re¬ 
proach hinifelf vdth mifconduft in this important 
tranfafliion ; and though the affair had terminated 
in a manner which he could not precifely forefee, 
his negligence in leaving his moft ufeful ally fo long 
expofed to the invafion of fuperior power, could not 
but appear, on reflexion, the refill t of timid caution 
and narrow politics. As he valued himfelf on his 
extenfive forefight and profound judgment, the af- 
cendant acquired over him by a raw youth fuch as 
Charles, could not but give him the higheft dif- 
pleafure, and prompt him to feek vengeance, after 
all remedy for his mifcarriage was become abfo- 
lutely imprafticable. But he was farther actuated 
by avarice, af motive ftill more predominant with 
him than either pride or revenge; and he fought, 
even from his prefent difappointments, the gratifi¬ 
cation of this ruling paflr.on. On pretence of a 
French war, he jffued a commiflion for levying a 
Benevolence on his people "j a fpecies of taxation 
which had been aboliflied by a recent law of Rich¬ 
ard III. This violence (for fuch it really was) fell 
chiefly on the commercial part of the nation, who 
were pofleffed of the ready money. London alone 
contributed to the amount of near 10,000 pounds. 
Archbifliop Morton, the chancellor, inftriRted the 
commiflioners to employ a dilemma, in which every 
one might be comprehended: If the perfons ap¬ 
plied to lived frugally, they were told that their par- 


« Rymer, voL xn. p. 446. Bacon fays that-the benevolence was 
levied with confent of parliament! viiikh is a miftake*. 
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ftmony muft neceflarily have enriched them: If their C ti A p. 
method of living were fplendid and hofpitable, they 
were concluded to be opulent on account of their 1451. 
expences. This device was by fome called chan¬ 
cellor Morton’s fork, by others his crutch. 

So little apprehenfive was the king of a parlia¬ 
ment on account of his levying this arbitrary inipo- 
iition, that he foon after fummoned that aflembly 
to meet at Weftminfter ; and he even expcdled to anh OA, 
enrich himfelf farther by working on their paffions 
and prejudices. He knew the difpleafure which 
the Englifh had conceived againlt France on ac¬ 
count of the acquifition of Britanny ; and he took 
care to infill on that topic, in the fpeech which he 
himfelf pronounced to the parliament. He told them A 
that France, elated with her late fuccefles, had even 
proceeded to a contempt of England, and had re- 
fufed to pay the tribute w hich Lewds XI. had ftipu- 
lated to Edward IV. : '1 bat it became fo warlike a 


nation as the Englifh to be roufed bj this indignity, 
and not to limit their preter.finns merely to repelling 
the prefent injury : That, for his part, he was de¬ 
termined to lay claim to the crown itfelf of France, 
and to maintain by fbrcc of arms fo juft a title, 
tranfmitted to him by his gallant anceftors: That - 
C'.rccy, Poidliers, and Azincour, were fufilcient to 
inftrudt them in their fuperiority over the eneifly; 
nor did he defpair of adding new names to the glo¬ 
rious catalogue : That a king of France had been 
prifoner in London, and a king of England had 
been crowded at Paris; events which fhould ani¬ 
mate them to an emulation of like glory with that 
which had been enjoyed by their forefathers*: That 
the domeftic dilfenfions of England had been the 
foie caufe of her lofing thefe foreign dominions; and 
her prefent internal union wmuld be the effedtual 
means ’of recovering them : 'I'hat w^here fuch lafting 
honour was in and^fuch an important acqui- 

fttion, it became not brave men to repine at the 

advance 
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c HAP. advance of a little treafure: And that, for his part, 
he was determined to make the war maintain itfelf; 
and hoped, by the invafion of fo opulent a kingdom 
as France, to increa.fe, rather than diminilh, the 
riches of the nation 

Notwithstanding thefe magnificent vaunts of 
the king, all men of penetration concluded, from 
the perfonal charader of the man, and ftill more 
from the fituation of affairs, that he had no ferious 
intention of pufhing the war to fuch extremities as 
he pretended France was not now in the fame con¬ 
dition as when fuch fuccefsful inroads had been made 
upon her by former kings of England. T he great 
fiefs were united to the crown ; the princes oi the 
blood were dcfirous of tranquillity ; the nation 
abounded with able captains and \eteran foldiers ; 
and the general afpecl of lier affairs feeined rather 
to threaten her neighbours, than to promife^ them 
any confiderable advantat/ s againll her. The le¬ 
vity and vain^glory of J.iaxiiniljan were fupported 
by his pompous titles; but were ill fccoiided by 
miltary power, and fiiil Icfs by any revenue propor¬ 
tioned to them. The pshtie I'ci'diuand, while he 
made a fhow of war, \vas‘aaual|y negotiating for 
peace; and, rathef than expofe himfclf to any ha¬ 
zard, would accept of very moderate concelfions 
from France. Even England w'as not free from 
domclfic difeontents , and in Scotland, the death 
of Henry’s friend and ally James HI. w'ho had been 
murdered by his rebellious lubjccls, had made wray 
fbr the fucccffion of his fon Jamas IV. who was de¬ 
voted .to the French interefl, and would furcly be 
alarmal at any important progrefs of the Enghlh 
arms.. But all thefe obvious confiderations had no 
influence on the parliament. Inflamed by the ideas 
of fubduing France, and of enriching themfelvcs by 
the fpoils of that kingdom, they gave into the fnare 
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prepared for them, and voted the fupply which the chap. 
king demanded. Two fifteenths were granted 
him; and the better to enable his vaflals and no- 14^1, 

bility to attend him, an aft was pafled, empowering 
them to fell their eftates, without paying any fines 
for alienation. 

The nobility were univerfally feized with a defire *'*!^*' 
of military glory; and having creduloully fwallowed 
all the boafts of the king, they dreamed of no lefs 
than carrying their triumphant banners to the gates 
of Paris, and putting the crown of France on the 
head of their fovereign. Many of them borrowed 
large funis, or fold oft' manors, that they might ap¬ 
pear in the field with greater fplendour, and lead 
out their followers in more complete order. Tlie Oft. 
king crofted the fea, and arrived at Calais on the 
fixth of Oftober, with an army of twenty-five thou- 
fand foot and fixteen hundred horfe, which he piit 
under the command of the duke of Bedford and the 
earl of Oxford: But as fome inferred, from his 
opening the campaign in fo late a fealon, that peace 
would foon be concluded between the crowns, he 
was defirous of fuggefting a contrary inference. 

“ I le had come over,” lie faid, “ to make an en- 
“ tire conqucil of Franee, which w’as not the work 
“ of one fumnier. It w'as therefore of no confe- 
“ quence at what feafon he began the invafion; 

“ efpecially as he had Calais ready for wlnicr-quar- 
“ ters.” As if he had forioufly intended this enter- 
prife, he inftantly marched into the enemy’s coun¬ 
try, and laid fiegc to Bulloigne: But notwithftand- inv.ifir^nof 
ing this appearance of hoftility, there had been fe- 
cret advances made towards peace above * three 
months before; and commiftloners had been ap¬ 
pointed to treat of the terms. The better to re¬ 
concile the minds of men to this unexpefted mea- 
fure, the’ king’s ambaffadors arrived in the camp 
from the Low Gauntries, and informed him that 
VoL. III. A a Maxi- 
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Maximilian was in no readinefs to join him; nor 
v/as any afiiftance to be expected from that quarter. 
Soon after ineifengers came from Spain, and 
brought news of a peace concluded between that 
kingdom and France, in which Charles had made 
a ceifiou of the counties of Roulhilon and Cerda ’-fie 
to Ferdinand. Tliough thefe articles of intelligence 
were carefully difperfed throughout the army, the 
king was ftili apprehenfive left a hidden peace, after 
fuch magnilicent promifes and high expectations, 
might expofe him to reproach. In order the more 
clfedually to cover the intended meafures, he fe- 
crelly engaged the marquis of Dorfet, together with 
twenty-three perfons of diftindiori, to prefent him 
a petition for agreeing to a treaty with France. 
The pretence was founded on tlic late feal’on of the 


year, the dhiicalty of fupplying the army at Calais 
during winter, the obftac es which arofe in the fiege 
of Bulloigne, the defertion of thoic allies whofe aflilt. 
ance had been moft relied on: Events which might, 
all of them, hSve been forefeen before the embarka- 


tion of the forces.* 


In confeqiiencc of thefe preparatory fteps, tlic 
bifliop of Exeter and lord Daubeiiy were fent to 
confer at Eftaples .with the inarcfchal de Cordes, 
and to put the hift hand to the treaty. A few days 
fiffliced for that purpofe: 'Fhe demands of Henry 
W'ere wholly pecuniary; and the king of France, 
who deemed the peaceable pofleflion of Britanny 
an equivalent for any fum, and who was all on fire 
for his projeded expedition into Italy, readily 
agreed to the propofals made him. He engaged 
to pily Henry 745,000 crowns, near 400,000 
pounds fterling of our prefent money; partly as a 
reimburfement of the fums advanced to Britanny, 


partly as arrears of the penfton due to EdAvard IV. 
And he ftipulated a yearly penfion to'IIcnfy and his 
heirs of 25,000 crowns. Thus, the king, as re¬ 
marked 
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marked by his hiflorlan, made profit upon his fub- c ^ 
je£ts for the war ; and upon his enemies for the 
peace*. And the people agreed that he had ful- 149a. 
filled his promife, when he faid to the parliament 
that he would make the war maintain itfelf. 
Maximilian was, if he pleafed, comprehended in 
Henry’s treaty; but he dildained to be in any refpeft 
beholden to an ally of whom he thought he had rca- 
fon to complain: He made a feparate peace with 
France, and obtained reditution of Artois, Franchc- 
compte, and Charolols, which had been ceded as the 
dowry of his daughter when flie was affianced to the 
king of France. 

The peace concluded between Fmgland and 
France was tlie more likely to continue, becaufe 
Charles, full of ambition and youthful hopes, bent 
all his attention to the fide of Italy, and loon after 
undertook the conqucll of Naples; an enterprife 
which Henry regarded with the greater indiffierence, 
as Naples lay remote from him, and France liad 
never in any age been fuccefsful in that quarter. 

The king’s authority, was fully eftablifited at home ; 
and every rebellion which had been attempted agaiiifi: 

him had hitherto tended bnlv to confound his ene- 

• . . 

inics, and confolidate his power afld influence. His 
icpiUaiion for policy and conduel was daily augracnt» 
iug; his treafures had increafed even from tiie moll 
unfavourable events; tlic hopes of all pretenders to 
tils throne were cut off, as well by his marriage as 
by the iflue which it had brought him. in this 
profperous fituatlon the king had reafon to flatter 
hitnielf with the profpefl of durable peace,and 
tranquillity: But his iiivetcrate and indefatiguble 
enemies, whom he had wantonly provoked, raifed 
him an adverfary, who long kept him in inquietude, 
fometimes even brought him into clanger. 


* Bacon, p. 605. Polyd, Virg. p. 58''.. 
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The dutchefs of Burgundy, full of refcntment 
for the depreffion of her lamily and its partifans, 
rather irritated than difcouraged by the ill I'uccefs of 
her pall enterprifes, was determined, at leaf!:, to 
difturb that government which flie found It fo dif¬ 
ficult to fubvert. By means of her emiifaries flie 
piopagated a report that her nephew Richard Plan- 
tageiiet, duke of York, had efcaped from the Tower 
when his elder brother was murdered, and that he 
dill lay fome w’hcre concealed: And finding this ru¬ 
mour, however improbable, to be greedily re¬ 
ceived by the people, Ihs had been looking out for 
fome young man proper to perfoliate that unfortunate 
prince. 

There was one Ofliec, or Warbcc, a renegado 
Jew of Tournay, viho had been carried by fome 
burmel's to London in the reign of Edward IV. and 
had there a fon born to him. Having had oppor¬ 
tunities of being known to the king, and obtaining 
his favour, Ije prevailed wdth that prince, whofc 
manners were very affable, to Hand godfather to his 
fon, to whom he gave the name of Peter, corrupted, 
after the Flemifli manner, into Peterkin, or Perkin. 
It was by fome believed that Edward, among his 
amorous adventures, had a fecret commerce with 
l^arbec’s wife; and people thence accounted for 
that refemblance which was afterwards remarked 


between young Perkin and that monarch Some 
vears after the birth of this child Warbec returned 


to Tournay; where Perkin his fon did not long re- 
inaiii, but by difiereiit accidents w'as carried fromplace 
to place, and his birtli and fortunes became thereby 
unknown, and diflicuk to be traced by the moft di¬ 
ligent inquiry. I’he variety of his adventures had 
happily favoured the natural verfatility and fagacitv 
of his genius; and he fceined to be a youth perfeftly 
fitted to acl any part, or affume any charafter. 1^^ 


y Bicon, p. (06. 
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this light he had been reprefented to the dutchefs of 
Burgundy, who, (truck with the concurrence of fo } 

many circumftances fuited to her purpofe, defired 149a. 
to be made acquainted with the man on whom (he 
already began to ground her hopes of fuccefs. She 
found him to exceed her mod fanguine expedila- 
tions; fo comely did he appear in his perlbn, fo nis im- 
graceful in his air, fo courtly in his addrefs, fo full 
of docility and good fenfe in his behaviour and con- 
verfation. The leiTons neccifary to be taught him, 
in order to his perfonating the duke of York, were 
foon learned by a youth of fuch quick apprehenfion; 
but as the fcafon feemed not then favourable for his 
futerprife, Margaret, in order the better to conceal 
him, fent him, under the care of lady Brampton, 
into Portugal, where he remained a year, unknown 
to all the world. 

7 'he war, which was then ready to break out be¬ 
tween France and England, feemed to afiord a pro¬ 
per opportunity for the difeovery *of this new 
pluenonicnon; and Ireland, whkh dill retained its 
attachments to the houfe of York, was chofen as 
the proper place for his fird appearanceHe 
landed at Corke; and immedyitely affuraing the 
name of Richard Plantagenet, drew to him parti- 
iaiis among that credulous people. He wrote^ let¬ 
ters to the earls of Defmond and Kildare, inviting 
them to join his party: He difperfed every where 
the drangc intelligence of his e(capefrom the cruelty 
of his uncle Richard: And men, (ond of every 
thing new and wonderful, began to make him the 
general fubjeft of their difeourfe, and even the ob- 
jed of their favour. 

The news foon reached France; and Charles, 
prompted by the fecret felicitations of the dutchefs 
of Burgundy, and the intrigues of onefrion, afe- 

* Polyd. Virg. P’S^9‘ 
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cretary of Henry’s, wlio had deferted his fervice, 
fent Perkin an invitation to repair to him at Paris. 
He received him with all the marks of regard due 
to the duke of York; fettle^ on him a handfome 
penfion, alligned him magnifficent lodgings, and in 
order to provide at once for his dignity and fccurity, 
gave him a guard for hi.s perfon, of which lord Con- 
grcfal accept ed the oflice of captain. The French 
courtiers readily embraced a fiction which their fo- 
vereign ihought it his intcrefc to adopt: Perkin, 
both bv ins deportment and perfonal qualities, fup- 
ported the prep)oircliion which was fpread abroad of 
his ropl pedigree; And the whole kingdom was 
full of the accomplinmients, as well as the fmgular 
adventures and misforiuncs of the young Planta- 
l enet. \\'’ondLrs of this nature are comnionlv au<T- 
inentcd at a dliiance. From France the admiration 
and credulity dhluled themfelves into England : Sir 
Ceorge Nevil, fir John 'Faylor, and above a hun¬ 
dred gentleman more, came to Paris, in order to 
oiler their fervieex; to the fuppnfed duke of York, 
and to jliarc his fortunes: And the impoilor had 
now the ajipearance of a oaurt attending him, and 
began to entertain, hopes of final fuccefs in his un¬ 
dertakings. 

' W HEN peace was concluded between France and 
England at Eilaples, Henry applied to have Perkin 
put into his hands; but Charles, rcfolute not to be¬ 
tray avouii!j[ inrai, of v.rhaiever birth, whom he had 

V y O ' * ^ 

invited into his kingdom, would agree only to dif- 
mifs him. d he pretended Richard retired to the 
duichefs of Burgundy, and craving her proteftion 
and afUilance, oilered to lay before her all the proofs 
of that birth to which he laid claim. I'he priiicefs 
aifcctcd ignorance of his pretenfions; even put on 
cf.oi Biir- the appearance of diftrull; and havihg, a^ fire fiiid, 
been already deceived by Simnel,.1he was determined 
never again to be fwduced by any impoftor. She de- 

fired 
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f^red before all the world to be inftruiffed in his rea- C P. 
fDii.s for adutning the name which he bore ; feemed ’ 

to examine every circumilance with the mod; fcru- 149a 
pulous nicety ; put many particular queiHons to 
him ; affected aftonifliment at his anfwers ; and at 
lad, after long and fevere fcrutuiy, burd out into 
joy and admiration at his wonderful deliverance, em¬ 
braced him as her nephew, the true image of Ed¬ 
ward, the !ble heir of the Plantagencts, and the le¬ 
gitimate fuce: ifor to the F.nalilh throne. She im- 
nicdiatelv l.im :in <.*v";uipu''C iitlted to his 

pretended birth; appointed him a giraui d thirty 
halberdiers ; engagexi every one to pay court to hi a- ; 
and on all occadons honoured him with the appeo.,- 
tion of tile U 'biie R ife of Rn<fand. The Flemings, 
moved oy the authority vdiich Ma'-g-m-t, both from 
her rankatiJ perfonal character enjoyed among ihem, 
readily ad pred the ficHon of Perkin’s roval clck -_nt : 

No furniife of his true birth was as yet heard of: 

Little conrrai-liftlon was made to the ‘prevailing opi¬ 
nion : And the Englilh, from tbtir great communi¬ 
cation wilii the liOw Cotintries, were every day more 
and more prcpoffclled irpfavour ofthe impoffor. 

It was not the populace alotie of England that 
gave credit to Perkin's pretenlions. Men of the 
highelt birth and quality, difgulled at Henry’s ,go¬ 
vernment, by which they found the nobility deprefied, 
began to ttirn their eyes towards the new claimant ; 
and fome of them even entered inro a corrcipnndence 
with him. Lord Fitzwater. lir Simon Mountfort, and by 
fir Thomas Thwaites, betrayed their inciination to- 
wards him : Sir William Stanley himfeli, lord'cham- liji; nobi- 
bcrlain, who had been fo active in raifmg Henry to ^iiy- 
the throne, moved either by blind credulity or a vell- 
lei's ambition, entertained the project of a revolt in 
favour of his* enemy \ Sir Robert Clifford and 
Vv'illiam Barley were flill more open in their mca- 
fures : Thev went over to Flanders, were introduced 
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CHAP, by tbe dutchcfs of Burgundy to the acquaintance of 
Perkin, and made him a tender of their fervices. 

1433. Clifl'crd wrote back to England, that he knew per- 
fedly the peiibn of Richard duke of York, that this 
young man was undoubtedly that prince himfelf, 
and that tio circumltance of his ffory wasexpofed to 
the lead difficulty. Such pofnive intelligence, 
conveyed by a perfon of rank and charailer, was 
fufficient, with many, to put the matter beyond 
queflion, and excited the attention and wonder even 
of the moH; indlllcrcnt. The wK' ile nation was held 


in fufpence j a regular confpiracy v/as formed agairifl 
the king's authority ; and a correrpondence fettled 
between the malcontents in Flanders and thofe in 


England. 

The king was informed of all thefe particulars j 
but agreeably to his chara£fcr, which was both cau¬ 
tious and refolute, he proceeded deliberately, though 
fteadily, in counter-working the projccls of his ene¬ 
mies. His firfi. object was to afeertain the death of 
the real duke of York, and to conhrm the opinion 
that had always prevailed with regard to that event. 
Five perfons had been employed by Richard in the 
murder of his nephrv/s, or could give evidence with 
regard to it; fir James Tirrcl, to whom he hadcom- 
inkted the government of tlicTowcr for that purpofe, 
and who had feen the dead princes; ForrcftjlJighton, 
and Slater, who perpetrated the crime; and the prieft 
who buried the bodies. Tinel and Dightun alone 
were alive, and they agreed in the fame ffory; but 
as the priefl: was dead, and as the bodies were fup- 
pofed ‘to have been removed by Richard’s orders, 
from the place where they were firft interred, and 
could not now be found, it was not in Ilcnry’s 
power to put the fact, fo much as he wiffied, beyond 
all doubt and controverfy. 

He met at firft with rmore difficulty, but was in 
the end more fuccefsful in detecb’ng who this won¬ 
derful perfon was that thus boldly advanced preten- 
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fions to his crown. He difperfed his fples all over chap. 
Flanders and England; he engaged many to pre- XXV. 
tend that they had embraced Ferkin’s party; he di¬ 
rected them to infinuate themfelves into the confi¬ 
dence of the young man’s friends; in proportion as 
they conveyed intelligence of any confpirator, he 
bribed his retainers, his domeflic fervants, nay, 
fometimes his confcllbr, and by thefe means traced 
up Ibme other confederate; Clifibrd hiinfelf he en¬ 
gaged, by the hope of rewards and pardon, to be¬ 
tray the fecrets committed to him ; the more trull 
he gave to any of Ills fpies, the higher relentment 
did he feign againlt them; fome of them he even 
caufed to be publicly anathematifed, in order the 
better to procure them the confidence of his ene¬ 
mies ; And in the iifue, the whole plan of the con- 
fpiracy was clearly laid before him; and the pedi¬ 
gree, adventures, life, and converfalion of the pre¬ 
tended duke of York. This latter part of the ftory 
was immediately ])ublifhcd for the fatisiaCtion of the 
nation: The confpirators he referved for a flower 
and furer vengeance. 

IV] JUAN WHILE he rcTSionllratcd with the archduke 
Philip, on account of the cou^jtenance and protec¬ 
tion which was alforded in his dominions to lb infa¬ 
mous an impollor; contrary to treaties fubfilting 
between the fovercigns, and to the mutual amity 
which had fo long been maintained by the fubjecls 
of both Itates. Margaret had interefl ciiough to 
get his application rejetled ; on pretence that Philip 
had no authority over the demelhes of the dutchefs 
dowager. And the king, in refentment of .this in¬ 
jury, cut off all commerce with the l-.ow Countries, 
banifhed the Flemings, and recalled his own fub¬ 
jecls from thefe provinces. Philip retaliated by 
like cdrcls ; ’but Henry knew, that lo mutinous a 
people as the would not long bear, in 

compliance with the humours of their pridee, to be 

deprived 
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chat, deprived of the beneficial branch of commerce which 
they carried on with England. 

1494- He had it in his power to inflift more effcctu.-il 
puniftnnent on his domeftic enemies; and when his 
projects were funiciently matured, he lailed not to 
make them feel th.e eft. els of his reieiitment. Al- 
mofl in the iiune inflant he arrelled Fitzwater, 
Mountforr, and 'I'hwaites, together with William 
Daubeney, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Creffenor, and 
Thomas Aflwood. Ail thefc were arraigned, con¬ 
victed, and condemned for hifijh treafon, in adherintr 
and promifing aid to Perkin. Mountfort, Ratcliff, 
and Daubeney, were immediately execut d ; Fitz¬ 
water was fent over to Calais, and detained in cuf- 
tody ; but being deteCled in praClifing on his keeper 
for an efcape, he foon after underwent the fame late. 
T'he reft were pardoned, together with William 
Worfeley dean of St. Paul's, and fome others, who 
had been accufed and examined, but not brought 
to public trial “. 

Greater and more folemn preparations were 
deemed requifitefor the trial of Stanley, lord cham¬ 
berlain, whole authority itr the nation, whole do- 
meftlc connexions with the kinsr, as well as hi.s for- 
mer fervices, fccnicd to fecure him againll any 
accjfation or puniftnnent. Clilli)rd was direc-ed to 
come over privately to F-nglaiid, and to throw him- 
felf at the king’s feet while he fat in council; craving 
pardon for paft offences, and offering to attone for 
them by any fervices which fliould be required of 
him. Henry then told him, that the beft proof he 
could give of penitence, and the only fervice he could 
now render him, was the full confeftlon of his guilt, 
and the difc.overy of all his accomplices, however 
diftinguilhed by rank or charader. Encouraged by 
this exhortation, Clifford accufed Staufey, then pre- 
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fent, as his chief abettor; and offered to lay before 
the council the full proof of his guilt. Stanley him- 
felf could not difeover more furprife than was affedeJ 
by Henry on the occafion. He received the in¬ 
telligence as abfolutely falfe and incredible ; ihat a 
man, to whom he was in a great meafure beholden 
for his crown, and even for his life j a man to whom 
by every honour and favour he had endeavoured to 
exprefs his gratitude ; whofe brother, the earl of 
Derby, was his own father-in-law; to whom he had 
even con'initted the trult of his perfon, by creating 
him lord chamberlain : That this man, enjoying his 
full confidence and affection, not aftuated by any 
motive of difeontent or apprchenfion, fhould engage 
in a confpiracy againft him. Clifford was therefore 
exhorted to weigh well the confequenccs of his ac- 
cufation; but as he perfifted in the fame pofitive 
afl'everations, Stanley was committed to cuflody, 
and was foon after examined before the council % 
He denied not the guilt imputed*to him by Clif¬ 
ford ; he did not .even endeavotir much to extenuate 
it; whether he thought that a frank and open con- 
feffion would ferve as*an atonement, or trufled to 
his prefent connexions and his former fervices for 
pardon and fccurity. But princes are often apt to 
regard great fervices as a ground of jealoufy, Sfpe- 
cially if accompanied with a craving and refllefs 
ciifpofition iji the perfon who has performed them. 
The general difeontent alfo, and mutinous humour 
of the people, feemed to require fome great example 
of feverity. And as Stanley was one of the inoft 
opulent fubjefts in the kingdom, being poffeffed of 
above three thoufaiid pounds a year in land, and 
forty thoul'and marks in plate and money, befides 
other property of great value, the profpe£t of fo rich 
a forfeiture was deemed no fmall motive for Henry’s 
proceeding to extremities againil him. , After fix 
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c H A p. weeks dckiy, which w'as interpofed in order to fliew 
that the kinjj was retrained by doubts and fcruples j 
I49J. the prifoncr was brought to his trial, condemned, 
and prcfently after beheaded. Hillorians are not 


agreed with regard to the crime which was proved 
againft him. The general report is, that he fliould 
have faid in confidence to Clifford, that if he were 


fure the young man who appeared in Flanders was 
really fon to king Edward, he never would bear arms 
againft him. The fentiment might difguft Henry, 
as implying a preference of the houfe of York to 
that of Lancafter; but could fcarcely be the ground, 
even in thofe arbitrary times, of a fentence of high 
treafon againft Stanley. It is more probable, there¬ 
fore, as is afferted by fome hillorians, that he had 
exprefsly engaged to affift Perkin, and had adually 
fent him fome I'upply of money. 

The fate of Stanley made great impreffion on the 
kingdom, and ftruck all the partifans of Perkin 
with the deepeft. difmay. From Cliflbrd’s defertion 
they found that all their ferrets were betrayed ; and 
as it appeared that Stanley, while he feemed to live 
in the greateft confidence wijh the king, had been 
continually furrounded by fpics, who reported and 
regiftered every aftion in which he was engaged, 
nay, every word which fell from him, a general dif- 
truft took place, and all mutual confidence was de- 
ftroyed, even among Intimate friends and acquaint¬ 
ance. The jealous and fevere temper of the king, 
together with his great reputation for fagacity and 
penetration, kept men in awe, and quelled not only 
the movements of fedition, but the very murmurs of 
faftion. Libels, however, creeped out againft Henry’s 
perfon and adminiftration; and being greedily pro¬ 
pagated by every fecret art, fhewed that there ftill 
remained among the people a confiderable root of 
difeontent, which wanted,only a proper opportunity 
to difeovtY itfelf. 
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But Henry continued more intent on Increafing 
the terrors of his people, than on gaining their affec¬ 
tions. I'rufting to the great fuccefs which attended 
him in all his enterprifes, he gave every day more 
and more a loofe to his rapacious temper, and em¬ 
ployed the arts of perverting law and juftice, in order 
to exaft fines and compofitions from his people. 
Sir William Capel, alderman of London, w^as con¬ 
demned on fome penal flatutes to pay the fum of 
2743 pounds, and was obliged to compound for 
fixteen hundred and fifteen. This was the firft noted 
cafe of the kind j but it became a precedent, which 
prepared the way for many others. The manage¬ 
ment, indeed of thefe arts of chicanery, was -the 
great fecret of the king’s adminiftration. While 
he depreffed the nobility, he exalted and honoured 
and careffed the lawyers; and by that means both 
bellowed authority on the laws, and was enabled, 
whenever he pleafed, to pervert them to his own ad¬ 
vantage. His government was oppreflive ; but it 
was fo much the lefs burdenfonje, as by his extend¬ 
ing royal authority, and curbing the nobles, he be¬ 
came in reality the folfj oppreffor in his kingdom. 

As Perkin found that the king’s authority daily 
gained ground among the people, and that his ow'u 
pretenfions were becoming obl'oletc, he rcfolved to 
attempt fomething which might revive the hopes 
and expedlations of his partlfans. Having collected 
a band of outlaws, pirates, robbers, and necefiltous 
perfons of all nations, to the number of 600 men, 
he put to fea, with a refolution of making a dcTccnt 
in England, and of exciting the common people to 
arms, fince all his correfpondcncc with the nobility 
was cut off by Elenry’s vigilance and ieverity. In¬ 
formationbeing brought him that the king had made 
a progrefs to the north, he call anchor on the coall 
of Kent, and fc^it fome ol^ his retainers alhore, w’'ho 
invited the country to join him. The geiftleraen of 
■Kent alTeinbled Ibme troops .to oppofe him j but 
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they purpofed to do more effential fervice than by 
repelling the invafion: They carried the femblance 
of friendihip to Perkin, and invited him to come 
himfelf afliore, in order to take the command over 
them. But the wary youth, obferving that they 
had more order and regularity in their movements 
than could be fuppofed in new levied forces who 
had taken arms againft eftabliflied authority, re- 
fufed to entruft himfelf into their hands; and the 
Kentifli troops, defpairing of fuccefs in their ftra- 
tagem, fell upon fuch of his retainers as were already 
landed; and befides fome whom they flew, they 
took a hundred and fifty prifoners. Thcfe were tried 
and condemned; and ail of them executed by orders 
from the king, who was refolved to ufe no lenity to¬ 
wards men of fuch defperate fortunes 

This year a parliament was fummoned in Eng¬ 
land, and another in Ireland; and fomc remarkable 
laws were pafled in both countries. The Englifti 
parliament enacted, that no perfon who ihoukl by 
arms or otherwii'e affifl the king for llie d'ime being, 
fhould ever afterwards, cither by courfe of law' or a£t 
of parliament, be attainted for fuch an inilance of 
obedience. This llatute mi^ht be expofed to fome 
cenfure, as favourabll; to ufurpers; were there any 
precife rule which always, even during the moll: 
factious times, could determine the true fucceflbr, 
and render every one inexcufable who did not fub- 
mit to him. But as the titles of princes are then the 
great fubject of difpute, and each party pleads topics 
in its own favour, it feems but equitable to fccure 
thofe who a£t in fupport of public tranquillity, an 
objedt at all times of undoubted benefit and import¬ 
ance. Henry, confclous of his difputcd title, pro¬ 
moted this law, in order to fecure his partifans 
againft all events ; but as he had hin]|felf ojbferved 
a contrary pradlife with regard to Richard’s ad- 
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herents, he had reafon to apprehend, that during chap. 
the violence which ufually enfues on public convul- 
fions, his example rather than his law would, in 149^. 
cale of a new revolution, be followed by his ene¬ 
mies. And the attempt to bind the legiflature iifelf, 
by prefcribing rules to future parliaments, was coii- 
tradidory to the plainefl; principles of political go¬ 
vernment. 

This parliament alfo pafled an ad, empowering 
the king to levy, by courfe of law, all the fums 
which any perfon had agreed to pay by way of be¬ 
nevolence ; A ftatute by which that arbiiiary me¬ 
thod of taxation was indircdlly authoriied and 
juftified. 

The king’s authority appeared equally prevalent 
and uncontrolled in Ireland. Sir Ed\vr;.fd poynings 
bad hi cu lent over to that counfrv, with an inten- 
tion oi quelling the partisans of the houfe of York, 
and of reducing the naiiv'-s tofubjedion. He was 
not fupported by forces fufheient for that enterprife : 

The Irilh, by flying into their wood's and moraffes 
and mountains, for fometime eluded hrs efforts; 

But Poynings lummoned a parliament at Dublin, 
where he was more iuceefsful. He palled that me¬ 
morable ffatute, which Itiil bsiars his name, and 
which eftablifhes the authority of the Englilli go¬ 
vernment in Ireland. By this ftatute all the fornfer 
law^s of England were made to be of force in Ire¬ 
land ; and no bill can be introduced into the Irilh 
parliament, unlcfs it previoufly receive the fandion 
ot the council of England. This latter claufe feems 
calculated for enfuring the dominion of the Englifh; 
but was really granted at the defire of the Irilll com¬ 
mons, who intended by that means to fecure them- 
fclves from the tyranny of their lords, particularly 
of fuch lieutenants or deputies as were of Irifh 
birth % 
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While Henry’s aufhority was thus eftabllflied 
throughout his dominions, and general tranquillity 
prevailed, the whole continent was thrown into com- 
buftion by the French invafion of Italy, and by tbg 
rapid fuccefs which attended Charles in that ralh 
and ill-concerted enterprife. I'he Italians, who 
had intirely loft the ufe of arms, and who, in the 
midft of continual wars, had become every day 
more unwarlike, were aftoniflied to meet an enemy, 
that made the field of battle not a pompous tourna¬ 
ment, but a feene of blood, and fought, at the ha¬ 
zard of their own lives, the death of their enemy. 
Their effeminate troops were difperfed every where 
on the approach of the French army: Their beft 
fortified cities opened their gates: Kingdoms and 
ftates were in an inftant overturned ; And through 
the whole length of Italy, which the French pene¬ 
trated without refiftance, they feemed rather to be 
taking quarters in their own country than making 
conquelts over an enemy. The maxims which the 
Italians during that age followed in negotiations, 
were as ill calculaled to fupport their ftates as the 
habits to which they were addicted in war: A trea¬ 
cherous, deceitful, and inconfiftent fyftem of po¬ 
litics prevailed; artd even thofe fmall remains of 
fidelity and honour, which were preferved in the 
councils of the other European princes, were ridi¬ 
culed in Italy as proofs of ignorance and rufticity. 
Ludovico duke of Milan, who invited the French to 
invade Naples, had never defired or expefted their 
fuccefs; and was the firft that felt terror from the 
profperous ilfue of thofe projects which he himfelf 
had concerted. By his intrigues a league was formed 
among fevcial potentates to oppul’e the progrefs of 
Charles’s conquefts, and fecure their own independ¬ 
ency. This league was compofed of ,Ludoyico him¬ 
felf, the pope, Maximilian king of the Romans, 
Ferdinand of Spain, and the republic of Venice. 

Henry too entered into the confederacy j but was 
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not put to any expence or trouble in confequence chap, 
of his engagements. The king of France, terri- 
fled by fo powerful a combination, retired from 
Naples with the greater part of his army, and 
returned to France. The forces which he left in. 
his new conqueft were, partly by the revolt of the 
inhabitants, partly by the invafion of the Spaniards, 
foon after fubdued ; and the whole kingdom of 
Naples fuddenly returned to its allegiance under 
Ferdinand, fon to Alphonfo, who had been fud- . 
denly expelled by the irruption of the French. Fer¬ 
dinand died foon after; and left his uncle Frederic 
in full pofleflion of the throne. 
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A F T L R 'Perkin was? repulfed from rhe coaR 
of Kent, he •retired into Flanders; but as he 
found it impofiibie to procure fubfifiencc for him- 
felf and his followers while he remained in tran- 
quillity, he foon afrer made an attempt upon Ire¬ 
land, which had alwavs appeared forward to join 
every invader of Henry’s authority. But Poynings. 
had now put the affairs of that ifland in fo good a 
pofture, that Perkin met with little fuccefs; and 
being tired of the favage life which he was obliged to 
lead while Ikulking among the wild Irifli, he bent 
his courfc towards Scf/tland, and prefented himfcii 
to James IV. who then governed that kingdom. He 
had been previoufly recommended to this prince 
by the king of France, who was difguRed at Henry 
for entering into the general league againfl him ; 
and this recommendation was ever! feco'nded by 
Maximilian, who, though one of the confederates, 

was alio difplcafed with the king on account or 
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hls prohibiting in England ail commerce with the c 11 a p. 
Low Countries. The countenance given to Perkin 
by thefc princes procured him a favourable recep- 14^5, 
tion with the king of Scotland, who alFured him, re- 

that whatever he were, he never fhould repent put- stoUar.d. 
ting himfelf in his hands *: The infinuating addrefs 
and plaufible behaviour of the youth himlelf feein 
to have gained him credit and authority. James, 
whom years had not yet taught diftruft or caution, 
was feduced to believe the ftory of Perkin's birth 
and adventures; and he carried his confidence fo 
far as to give him in marriage the lady Catharine 
Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntley, and re- 
lated to himfelf; a young lady too, einineni;^ for 
virtue as well as beautv. 

j 

Tn£RE fubfilled at that time a great jealoufy be¬ 
tween the courts of England and Scotland ;" and 
James was probably the more forward on riiat ac¬ 
count to adopt any fiction which he thought might 
reduce his enemy to diftrefs or dihiculty. Tic lud- 
denly relbived to make an inroad into England, 
attended by feme of the borderers ; and he carried 
Perkin along with him, in hopes that the appear- 
ance of the pretendeii prince might raii'e an infar- 
reclloii in the northern coifnties. Perkin lumfclf' 
difperfed a manliefto, in which he fet forth his own. 
ftory, and craved the alliftance of all his fubjeda in 
expelling the ufurper, whofe tyranny and mal-ad- 
miuiftration, whofe depreffion of the nobility by tlie 
elevation of mean perfons, whofe oppreflion of the 
people by multiplied impofitions and vexations, 
had juftly, he laid, rendered him odious to all men. 

But Perkin’s prctenlions, attended with repeated 
difappolntments, were now become ftale in the eyes 
even of the populace ; and the hoftile difpofitions 
which fubljfted between the kingdoms rendered a 
prince, fupported by the Scots, but an unwelcome 
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P H A P. prefent to the Englifh nation. The ravages alfo 
' 1 committed by the borderers, accuftomed to licence 
1496* atid diforder, ftruck a terror into all men ; and 
made the people prepare rather for repelling the 
invaders than for joining them. Perkin, that he 
might fupport his pretenfions to royal birth, feigned 
great compaflion for the mifery of his plundered 
fubjeds; and publicly reinonftrated with his ally 
againft the depredations exercifed by the Scottifh 
array ®: But James told him, that he doubted his 
concern was employed only in-behalf of an enemy, 
and that he was anxious to preferve what never (hould 
belong to him. That prince now began to per¬ 
ceive that his attempt would be fruitlefs; and hear¬ 
ing of an army which was on its march to attack 
him, he thought proper to retreat into his own 
country. 

The king difcovered little anxiety to procure 
either reparation or vengeance for this infult com¬ 
mitted on him j;>y the Scottifh nation: His chief 
concern was to draw advantage from it, by the pre¬ 
tence which it might'afford him to levy impofitions 
on his own fubjeds. He fummoned a parliament, 
to whom he made bitter c 6 mplaints againft the 
irruption of the Scots', the abfurd impofture coun¬ 
tenanced by that nation, the cruel devaftations 
committed in the northern counties, and the mul¬ 
tiplied infults thus offered both to the king and 
kingdom of England. The parliament made the 
expeded return to this difeourfe, by granting a 
fubfidy to the amount of 120,000 pounds, together 
with two fifteenths. After making this grant, they 
were difmiffed. 

1497. The vote of parliament for impofing the tax was 
without much difficulty procured by the authority 
of Henry; but he found it not fo eafy, to levy the 
money upon his fubjeds. The people, who were 
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acnuainted with the immenfe treafures which he had chap. 
ai Thd, could ill brook the new impotitions raifed 
or very flight occafion; and it is probable that 
th flaw, which was univerfally known to be in his 
title, made his reign the more fubjedl to infurrec- 
tiops and rebellions. When the fubfidy began to Infurre--- 
be levied in C rnwal, the inhabitants, numerous 
and poor, robult and courageous, murmured againft 
a tiix occafu'ned by a fudden inroad of the Scots, 
from which they efteemed themfelves entirely fe- 
cure, and which had ufually been repelled by the 
force of the northern counties. Their ill-humour 
was farther incited by one Michael Jofeph, a fur¬ 
rier of Bodmin, a notable prating fellow, w^ho, by 
thrufting himfelf forward on every occafion, and 
being loudeft in every complaint againft the govern¬ 
ment, had acquired an authority among thofe rude 
people. Thomas Flammoc too, a lawyer, who 
had become the oracle of the neighbourhood, en¬ 
couraged the fedition, by informing them that the 
tax, though impofed by parliament, was entirely 
illegal; that the northern nobility were bound by 
their tenures to defend the nation againft the Scots; 
and that if thefe new impofiti®ns were tamely fub- 
mitted to, the avarice of Henry and of his minifters 
would foon render the burden intolerable to tTie 
nation. The Cornifti, he faid, muft deliver to the 
king a petition, feconded by fuch a force as would 
give it authority ; and, in order to procure the con¬ 
currence of the reft of the kingdom, care muft be 
taken, by their orderly deportment, to Ihew that 
they had nothing in view but the public good, and 
the redrefs of all thofe grievances under which the 
people had fo long laboured. 

Encouraged by thefe fpeeches, the multitude 
flocked together, and armed themfelves with axes, 
bills, bows, and fuch weapons as country, people 
are ufually poflTefled of. Flammoc and Jofeph were 
chofen their leaders* They foon conduced the 
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Coi nifti through the County of Devon, and reached 
that of Somerfet. At Taunton the rebels killed, in 
their lury, an officious and eager commillioner of 
the fublidy, whom they called the provoft of Perin. 
When they reached Wells, they w'ere joined by lord 
Audley, a nobleman of an ancient family, popular 
in his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reltlefs 
in his temper. He had from the beginning main¬ 
tained a fecret correfpondence with the firft movers 
of the infurreclion ; and was now joyfully received 
by them as their leader. Proud of the countenance 
given them by fo confidcrable a nobleman, they 
continued their march ; breathing deftruclion to the 
king’s miniders and favourites, particularly to Mor¬ 
ton, now a cardinal, and fir Reginald Bray, who 
were deemed the nioft aftivc i'nftrLinients in all his 
oppreffions. Notwithltanding their rage againfl the 
aUmiiiillration, they carefully follcnval the directions 
given them by tlreir leaders ; and as they met v.dth 
no renflance, they committed, during their march, 
no violence or difo*i der. 

The rebels had been told bv Flammoc, that the 
inhabitants of Kent, as the'y had ever, during all 
ages, remained unfubdued, and had even maintained 
their independence during the Norman conquefl, 
wduld furely embrace their party, and declare them- 
felvcs for a caufe which was no other than that of 
public good and general liberty. But the Kentiflt 
people had very lately diilinguiflred thcmfelvcs by 
repelling Perkin’s invafion; and as they liad received 
from the king many gracious acknowledgments for 
this fcfvice, their allections w’cre, by that means, 
much conciliated to his government. It was eaiy, 
therefore, for the earl of Kent, lord Abergavenny, 
and lord Cobham, who poireflcd great authority in 
thofe parts, to retain the people in obedience; and 
the Cor,nifh rebels, though they pitched their camp 
near Tltham, at the very gates of London, and in¬ 
vited all the people* to join them, got reinforcement 

from 
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from no quarter. There wanted not Jifconte/ts chap. 
every \Ahere, but no one would take part in fo rafti 
and JU-coiicerted an enterprife; and befides, the ,497. 
fituation in which the king’s affairs then flood, dif- 
couraged even the boldeff and moft daring. 

Henry, in order to oppofe the Scots, had al¬ 
ready levied an army, which he put under the com¬ 
mand of lord Daubeney the chamberlain; and as foon 
as he heard of the Cornifli infurreclion, he ordered it 
to march fouthwards, and fupprefs the rebels. Not 
to leave the northern frontier defencelefs, he dif- 
patched thither the earl of Surrey, who affembled 
the forces on the borders, and made head againfl 
the enemy. Henry found here the concurrence of 
ihe three mofl fatal incidents that can befal a mo- 
nnrehy ; a foreign ertemy, a domeflic rebellion, and 
a pretender to his crown ; but he enjoyed great re- 
fources in his army and treafure ; and ftill more, iii 
the intrepidity and courage of his own temper. lie 
did not, however, immediately give full fcopc to 
Ids military fpirlt. On other txrcafions, he had al¬ 
ways haftened to a decifion ; and it w^as a ufual fay¬ 
ing Avith him, iluit be xcjJrcd but to fee his rebels: 

Ikit as the Cornifli muiineera behaA^ed in an in- • 
offcnfjvc manner, and committed no fpoil on the 
country; as they received no acceflion of force'on 
their march cr in their encampment; and as fuch 
hafly and popular tumults might be expeiffed to di- 
minifli every moment by delay; he took poll in 
London, and afliduoufly prepared the means of 
enfuring vidory. • 

Aeter all his forces AA'ere collcded, he divided Battle of 
them into three bodies, and marched tmt to afiiiil 
the enemy. The firfl body commanded by the 
earl of Oxford, and under him by the earls ol Effex 
and Suffolk, were appointed to place themfelves be¬ 
hind the hill on which the* rebels were encamped; 

'I'he fecond and moll confiderable, Henry put 
under the command of lord Da'ubtney, and ordered 

15 b 4 him 
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C HAP. hi>^ to attack the enemy in front, and bring on the 
aftion. The third he kept as a body of referve 
,^57. about his own perfon, and took pod in St. George’s 
fields; where he fccured the city, and could eafily, 
as occafion ferved, either reftore the fight or finifh 

June jjil tjjg viftory. To put the enemy off their guard, he 
had fpread a report that he was not to attack them 
till fome days after; and the better to confirm them 
in this opinion, he began not the action till near 
the evening. Daubeney beat a detachment of the 
rebels from Deptford bridge; and before the main 
body could be in order to receive him, he had 
gained the afeent of the hill, and placed himfelf in. 
array before them. They were formidable from 
their numbers, being fixteen thoufand Itrong, and 
were not dcfcdlive in valour; but being tumultuary 
troops, ill armed, and not provided with cavalry or 
artil try, they were but an unequal match for the 
king’s forces. Daubeney began the attack with 
courage, and oven with a contempt of the enemy, 
which had almoft proved fatal to him. He ruflicd 
into the midfl; of them, and was taken prifoner; but 
foon after was releafed by Ijis own troops. After 
fome refiftance, the rebels were broken, and put to 
flight \ Lord Audley, Flammoc, and Jofeph, their 
leaders, were taken, and all three executed. The 
latter feemed even to exult in his end, and boafted 
with a prcpoflerous ambition, that he ftiould make 
a figure in hifiory. The rebels, being furrounded 
on every fide by the king’s troops, were almoft all 
made prifoners, and immediately difmiffed without 
farther puniflirnent: Whether that Henry was fatif- 
fied with the vidims who had fallen in the field, 
and who amounted to near two thoufand, or that 
he pitied the ignorance and finiplicity of the mul¬ 
titude, or favoured them on account C/f their inof- 
fenfivc behaviour, or was pleafed that they had 

Polydorc Virgil, p. 601 . 
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never, during their infurredion, difputed his thle, 
and had fliewn no attachment to the houfe of York, 
the higheft crime, of which, in his eyes, they could 
have been guilty. 

The Scottifli king was not idle during thefe com¬ 
motions in England. He levied a conliderable 
army, and fat down before the caflle of Norham in 
Northumberland ; but found that place, by the pre¬ 
caution of Fox bifliop of Durham, fo well provided 
both with men and ammunition, that he made 
little or no progrefs in the fiege. Hearing that the 
earl of Surrey had collefted fome forces, and was 
advancing upon him, he retreated into his own coun¬ 
try, and left the frontiers expofed to the inroads of 
the Englifli general, who befieged and took Aiton, a 
fmall caftle lying a fe,w miles beyond Berwic. Thefe 
unfuccefsful or frivolous attempts on both fides 
prognoflicated a fpeedy end to the war; and Henry, 
notwithftanding his fuperior force, was no lefs de- 
firoas than James of terminating the differences be¬ 
tween the nations. Not to depart, however, from 
his dignity, by making the firA: advances, he em¬ 
ployed in this friendly jofBce Peter Hialas, a man of 
addrefs and learning, who had come to him as am- 
baffador from Ferdinand and ffabella, and who was 
charged with a commiflion of negotiating the i^ar- 
riage of the Infanta Catherine their daughter, with 
Arthur prince of Wales'. 

Hialas took a journey northwards, and offered 
his mediation between James and Henry, as mi- 
nifter of a prince^ who was in alliance with both 
potentates. Commillloners were foon appointed to 
meet, and confer on terms of accommodation. The 
firft demand of the Englifh was, that Perkin fhould 
be put into their hands; James replied, that he 
himfelf. was mo judge of the young man*s preten- 
hons, but having received him as a fupplicant, and 

> folydore Virgil, p. 603, 
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C^H A P proniifed him prote6lion, he was determined not 
, to betray a man who had trufted to his good faith 
,4^7. and his gencrofity. The next demand of the Kng- 
lifli met with no better reception : They required 
reparation for the ravages committed by the late 
inreads into England : I'he Scottilh commi Hi oners 
replied, that the fpoiis were like water fpilt upon 
the ground, which could never be recovered, and 
that Henry’s fubjeds were better able to bear the 
lofs, than their mailer’s to repair it. Henry’s com- 
midioiicrs next propolcd, that the two kings fhould 
have an interview at Newcaltle, in order to adjult 
all dill'ereiices; but James *faid, that he meant to 

Tn:c^ 

%v *L n i>col • 

and James, perceiving rlrat, while Perkin remained 
in Scotland, he himfelt never fhould enjoy a folid 
peace with Henry, privately defired him to depart 
the kingdom. » 

Access was novy barred Perkin into the Low 
Countries, his i>fual retreat in all his difappoint- 
ments. The Fleniifh merclvints, who feverely felt 
the lofs refulting from tlic interruption of commerce 
with England, had made fuch interell in the arch¬ 
duke’s council, that commiflioncrs were fent to Lon¬ 
don, in order to treat of an accommodation. The 
Flemifli court agreed, that all Englifh rebels fhould 
be excluded the Low Countries; and in this prohi¬ 
bition the demefnes of the dutchefs-dowager were 
exprefsiy comprehended. When, this principal ar¬ 
ticle was agreed to, all the other terms were eafily 
adiufied. A treaty of commerce was finifhed, which 
was favourable to the Flemings, and to which they 
long gave the appellation of Intercurfus 'mognus^ the 
great treaty. And when the Englifli tnercliants re- 
turntd to their ufual abpde at Antwerp, they were 
]'ublicly'received, us in proceflion, with joy and 
tedivitv. 


treat of a peace, not to go a begging for it. I.efl 
the conferences fhould break off altogether with¬ 
out efi'eft, a truce was concluded for fome months; 
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Perkin was a Fleming by defcent, though ho^ ^xxvi^* 
in England; and it might therefore be doubted, ^ 

whether he were included in the treaty between the 
two nations: But as he muft difmifs all his Englifh 
retainers, if he took fhelter in the Low Countries, 
and as he was fure of a cold recelition, if not bad 
ufage, among people who were determined to keep 
on terms of friendllup with the court of England ; 
he thought, fit rather to hide himfelf, during feme 
time, in the wilds and faltncfles of Ireland. Im¬ 
patient, however, of a retreat, which was both dif- 
agrocable and dangerous, he held confultations with 
his foilowers, Herne, Skelton, and Aftley, three 
broken tradefmen : By their advice, he refolved to 
try the aSectlons of the Cornifti, whole mutinous 
difpofition, notwithftanding the king’s lenity, ftill 
iubiilled, after the fuppreflion of their rebellion. 

No fooner did he appear at Bodmin in Cornwal, 
than the populace, to the number of three thou- 
fand, floclecd to his ftandard ; and Perkin, elated 
with this appearance of fuccefg, took on him, for 
the firft time, the appellation of Richard IV. King 
of England, Not to ^ffer the expedations of his 
followers to languifh, he prefented himfelf before , 
Exeter; and, by many fair promifes, invited that city 
to join him. Finding that the inhabitants Ihut their 
gates againll lum, he laid fiege to the place ; but 
being unprovided with artillery, ammunition, and 
every thing requifite for the attempt, he made no 
progvefs in his undertaking. Meflengers were fent 
to the king, inforrging him of this infurrecHon : The 
citizens ot Exeter, meanwhile, were determined to 
hold out to the laft extremity, in expedation of re¬ 
ceiving fucconr from the well-known vigilance of 
that monarch. 

Wh-en Henry was informed that Perkin was 
landed in Englapd, he exprefled great joy, and pre¬ 
pared himfelf wdth alacrity to attack him,* in hopes 
of being able, at length, to put a period to preten- ^ 

fions ’ 
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CHAP, fi^ns which had fo long given him vexation and 
, inquietude. All the courtiers, fenfible that their ac^ 
>497. tivity on this occafion would be the moft accept¬ 
able fervice which they could render the king, dif- 
played their zeal for the enterprize, and forwarded 
his preparations. The lords Daubeney and Broke, 
with fir Rice ap Thomas, haftened forward with a 
fmali body of troops to the relief of Exeter, The 
carl of Devonlhire, and the moft confnJerable gen¬ 
tlemen in the county of that name, took arms of 
their own accord, and marched to join the king’s 
generals. The duke of Buckingham put himfelf 
at the head of a troop, confifting of young nobi¬ 
lity and gentry, who lerved as volunteers, and who 
longed for an opportunity of difplaying their cou¬ 
rage and their loyalty. The king himfelf prepared 
to follow with a confiderable army ; and thus all 
England feemed united againft a pretender who had 
at firft engaged their attention, and divided their af- 
feftions. 

PiRKiN, informed of thefe great preparations, 
immediately raifed the fiege of Exeter, and retired 
*0 Taunton. Though his followers now amounted 
:o the number of near leven thoufand, and feemed 
ftill refolute to maintain his caufe, he himfelf de- 
fpaped of fuccefs, and fecretly withdrew to the fanc- 
tuary of Beaulieu in the new foreft. The Cornifh 
rebels fubmitted to the king’s mercy, and found 
that it was not yet exhaufted in their behalf. Ex¬ 
cept a few perfons of defperate fortunes who were 
executed, and fome others who were fevercly fined, 
all the,reft were difmiffed with impunity. Lady 
Catharine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell into the 
hands of the vidlor, and was treated with a gene- 
rofity which docs him honour. He foothed her 
mind with many marks of regard, p 5 aced’her in 
a reputable ftation about the que^n, and affigned 
her a penfion, which file enjoyed even under hia 
lUcceflbr, 


Henrv 
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Henry deliberated what courfe to take witlj^CHAP. 
Perkin himfelf. Some counfelled him to make tKe 
privileges of the church yield to rcafons of ftate, 1498. 
to take him by violence from the fanftuary, to in- 
flift on him the puniflmient due to his temerity, 
and thus at once put an end to an impofture which 
had long difturbed the government, and which the 
credulity of the people, and the artifices of mal¬ 
contents, were frill capable of reviving. But the 
king deemed not the matter of fuch importance as 
to merit fo violent a remedy. He employed fome 
perfons to deal with Perkin, and perfuade him, un¬ 
der promife of pardon, to deliver himfelf into the 
king’s hands The king conduced him, in a fpe- 
cies of mock triumph, to London. As Perkin Perkin 
paired along the road^, and through the ftreets of 
the city, men of all ranks flocked about him, and 
the populace treated with the highefr derifion his 
fallen fortunes. They feeined delirous of revenging 
themfelves, by their infults, for the ihame which 
their former belief of his impoftures had thrown 
upon them. Though the eyes of* tb£ nation were 
generally opened with r^ard to Perkin’s real pa¬ 
rentage, Henry required of him a confeflion of his 
life and adventures; and he orddi-ed the account of 
the whole to be difperfed, foon after, for the fatilV 
faftion of the public. But as his regard to decency 
made him entirely fupprefs the Ihare which the 
dutchefs of Burgundy had had in contriving and 
conducing the impofture,, the people, w'ho knew 
that Ihe had been the chief inftrument in the whole 
affair, were inclined,* on account of the filenqp on 
that head, to pay the lefs credit to the authenticity 
of the narrative. 

But Perkin, though his life was granted him, 1499^ 
Was frill detuned in cuftody j and keepers were ap- 
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pointed to guard him. Impatient of confinement, 

nV. broke from his keepers, and flying to the fane, 
tuary of Shyne, put himfclf into the hands of the 
prior of that monaftery. The prior had obtained 
great credit by his charafter of fan£lity; and he 
prevailed on the king again to grant a pardon to 
Perkin. But in order to reduce him to flill greater 
contempt, he was fet in the flocks at Weflminfler 
and Cheapfide, and obliged in both places to read 
aloud to the people the confefTion which had for¬ 
merly been pujbliflied in his name. He was then 
confined to tfie Tower, where his habits of reftlefs 
intrigue and enterprife followed him. He infinu- 
ated himfelf into the intimacy of four fervants cf 
fir John Digby, lieutenant of the Tower; and, by 
their means, opened a correfpondence with the 
earl of Warwic, who w'as cohfined in the fame pri- 
fon. This unfortunate prince, who had, from his 
earilefl youth, been fliut up from the commerce of 
men, and w'ho was ignorant even of the mod com¬ 
mon affairs of life, had fallen into a fimplicity, 
which made him 'fufceptible of any impreflion. The 
continued dread alfo of the more violent cffecls 
of Henry’s tyranny, joified to the natural love 
of liberty, engaged him to embrace a projeft for 
his efcape, by the murder of the lieuienaiiL; and 
Perkin offered to conduct the whole enterprife. 
The confpiracy efcaped not the king’s vigilance : It 
was even very generally believed that tlie feheme 
had been laid by himfelf, in order to draw War- 
wic and Perkin into the'fnarc : But the fubfequent 
execution of two of Digby’s ’ fer\ ants for the cou- 
triva’nce feems to clear the king of that imputation, 
which was indeed founded more on the general idea 
entertained of his chara&er than on any pofitivc 

evidence. ^ 

Perkin, by this new attempt, after fo many 

enoriuities, had rendered himfelf totally unwortliy 

of 
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of mercy j and he was accordingly arraigned, ccyi- c M a p. 
demned, and foon after hanged' at Tyburn, 
ing hill in the confeflion of his impofturcIt/nap- ,499. 
pened about that very time, that one Wilford, a 
cordwainer^s fon, encouraged by the furprifing ere- ^ 
dit given to other hnpoltures, had undertaken to 
perfonate the earl of Warwic; and a prieft had 
even ventured from the pulpit to vecommend his 
caufc to the people, who fecined tlill to retain a pro- 
penfity to adopt it. This incident ferved Henry as 
a pretence for his feverity towards that prince. He 
was brought to trial, and acculld not of contriv¬ 
ing his efcape (for as he was committed for no 
crime, the defire of liberty mull have been' regiird- 
ed as natural and innocent), but of for.ning deflgn, 
to dilturb the governineut, and raife ati infun ec'tion 
among the people. * Warwic confeiTcd the indief- 
ment, was condemned, and the fsntence was exe¬ 
cuted upon him. 

This violent aft of tyranny, the great hlemifli 
of Henry’s reign, by whi>;h he deflr-oyed the lait 
remaining male of the line of'l^lantagenet, begat 
great dil'content among the peopfe, who faw an 
unhappy prince, that f^d long been denied all the 
privileges of his high birth, even been cut oif from 
the common benefits of nature, now at laH; de- • 
prlved of life itfelf, merely for attempting to ihake 
off that op])rdfion under which he laboured. In 
vain did Hejiry endeavour to alleviate the odium 
of this guilt, by fltaring it with his ally Ferdinand 
of Arragon, who, he faiS, had fcruplcd to give his 
daughter Catherine in marriage to Arthur, while 
any male defcciidaut of the houfe of York rer’nained- 
Men, on the contrary, felt higher indignation at 
feeing a young prince facrificed, not to law and 
julticc, but to the jealous politics of two lubtle and 
crafty tyftants. 
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CHAP. n^But though thefe difcontents feftered in the 
xnu^ds of men, they were fo checked by Henry’s 
X495. watchful policy and fteady feverity, that they 
feemed not to weaken his government; and foreign 
princes, deeming his throne now entirely fecure, 
paid him rather the greater deference and attention. 
The archduke Philip, in particular, defired an in¬ 
terview with him; and Henry, who had pafled 
over to Calais, agreed to meet him in St. Peter’s 
church near that city. I'he archduke, on his ap¬ 
proaching the king, made hafte to alight, and 
offered to hold Henry’s ftirrup ; a mark of conde- 
feenfion which that prince would not admit of. He 
called the king father3 patron^ prote&or j and, by 
his whole behaviour, expreffed a ftrong defire of 
conciliating the friendfhip of England. The duke 
of Orleans had fucceeded to ‘the crown of France 
by the appellation of Lewis XII. and having car¬ 
ried his arms into Italy, and fubdued the dutchy 
of Milan, his progrefs begat jealoufy in Maximi¬ 
lian, Philip’s father, as well as in Ferdinand, his 
father-in-law. By <the counfel, therefore, of thefe 
monarchs, the young prince endeavoured by every 
art to acquire the amity of Henry, whom they re¬ 
garded as the chief counterpoife to the greatnefs of 
France. No particular plan, however, of alliance 
feems to have been concerted between thefe two 


princes in their interview: All paffed in general 
profeflions of affeftion and regard; at leaf!:, in re¬ 
mote projects of a clofer union, by the future in¬ 
termarriages of their childlen, who were then in a 
Hate of infancy. «• 

Mjoo, The* pope too, Alexander VI. negleSed not the 
friendfliip of a monarch whofe reputation was fpread 
over Europe. He fent a nuntio into England, who 
exhorted the king to take part in the great alliance 
projefled for the recovery of the Holy Land, and 
to lead ^in perfon his forces againfl the infidels. 
The general frenzy for crulades was now entirely 

• 6 exhaufted 
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exhaufted in Europe; but it was ftill thought a 
ccflary piece of decency to pretend zeal for ^ofe 
pious enterprifes. Henry regretted to the nantfo jjooi 
the diftance of his fituation, which rendered it in¬ 
convenient for him to expofe his perfon in defence 
of the Chriftian caufe. He promifed, however, his 
utmoft afiiftance by aids and contributions; and ra¬ 
ther than the pope fliould go alone to the holy wars, 
unaccompanied by any monarch, he even promifed 
to overlook all other confiderations, and to attend 
him in perfon. He only required as a necelltiry 
condition, that all differences fhould previoufly be 
adjufted among Chriftian princes, and that fome 
fea-port towns in Italy ftiould be configned to ‘him 
for his retreat and fecurity. It was eafy to conclude, 
that Henry had determined not to intermeddle in any 
war againft the Turk: But as a great name, with¬ 
out any real afiiftance, is fometimes of fervice, the 
knights of Rhodes, who were at that time efteemed 
the bulwark of Chriftendom, chofc tljo king proteftor 
of their order. 

But the prince whofe alliance Henry valued the 
moft, was Ferdinand of Arragon, whofe vigorous 
andfteady policy, always attended with fuccefs, had 
rendered him in many refpeds •the moft confiderable 
monarch in Europe. There was alfo a remarkable 
ftmilarity of charafter between thefe two princes ; 

Both were full of craft, intrigue, and defign; and 
though a refemblance of this nature be a flender 
foundation for confidence and amity, where the in- 
terefts of the Parties in t^e Icaft interfere; fuch was 
the fituation of Hdnry and Ferdinand, that ^no jea- 
loufy ever on any occafion arofe between them. The ^ 

king had now the fatisfadion of completing a mar- Mmi«ge 
riage, which had been projected and negotiated Arthur 
during the epurfe of feven years, between Arthur v^.th ca- 
prince of Wales, and the Infanta Catherine, fourth 
daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella j he near fixteen ati^Nov. 
VoL. III. c c year* 
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c H A i>. y?ars of age, fhe eighteen. But this marriage proved 
in iffue unprofperous. The young prince a few 
1501. momhs after hckened and died, much regretted by 
H- nation. Henry, defirous to continue his alliance 

“ ■ with Spain, and alfo unwilling to reftore Catherine’s 
dowry, which was tw^o hundred thoufand ducats, 
obliged his fecond fon Henry, whom he created 
prince of Wales, to be contracted to the Infanta. 
The prince made all the oppofition of which a youth 
of twelve years of age was capable ; but as the king 
perfiftcd in his refolution, the efpoufals were at 
length, by means of the pope’s dil’penfation, con- 
tradted between the parties: An event which was 
afterwards attended with the mofl important con- 
fequences. 

Marriage The fame year another marriage was celebrated, 
pi-inref. which was alfo in the next age produdtive of great 
Margaret events: The marriage of Margaret, the king’s elder 
kiu^ot' daughter, with James king of Scotland. This al- 
ScoUaiu!. liance had been negotiated during three years, 
though interrupted, by feveral broils; and Henry 
hoped, from Oie completion of it, to remove all 
fource of difeord with that jieighbouring kingdom, 
by whole animofity England had fo often been in- 
fefted. When this marriage was deliberated on in 
the Englifli council, fome objedled that England 
might, by means of that alliance, fall under the 
dominion of Scotland. “ No,” replied Henry, 
“ Scotland in that event will only become an ac- 
150J. “ ceilion to England.” Amidfl; thefe profperous 

iithi'tij. the hirtjT niet with a domeftic calamity 

which .made not fuch imprellion on him as it 
merited: His queen died in child-bed; and the 
infant did uot long furvive her. This princefs was 
dcfervedly a favourite of the nation; and the general 
affeftion for her increafed, on account of the harfh 
treatment which it was thought flie met with from 
her conJbrt. 
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Th£ (ituatlon of the king’s affairs, both at hon'ie chap. 
and abroad, was now in every refpedt very fortuJ|^^ite. xxvi. 
All the efforts of the European princes, both in war 
and negotiation, were turned to the fide of Italy; 
and the various events which there arofe made 
Henry’s alliance be courted by every party, yet in- 
terefted him fo little as never to touch him with con¬ 
cern or anxiety. His clofe connexions with Spain 
and Scotland enfured his tranquillity; and his con¬ 
tinued fucceffes over doraeflic enemies, owing to the 
prudence and vigour of his conduX, had reduced the 
people to entire fubmiffion and obedience. Uncon- oppref- 
trolled, therefore, by apprehenfion or oppofition of 
any kind, he gave full fcope to his natural propen- 
fity; and avarice, which had ever been his ruling 
paflion, being increafed by age and encouraged by 
abfolute authority, broke all reftraints of fhame or 
jullice. He had found two miniftcrs, Empfonand 
Dudley, perfeXly qualified to fecond his rapacious 
and tyrannical inclinations, and to^rey upon his 
defencelefs people. Thefe inftru/nents of oppreflion 
were both lawyers; the firft of meai>birth, of brutal 
manners, of an unrelentjng temper; the fecond bet¬ 
ter born, better educated, an^ better bred, but 
equally unjuft, fevere, and inflexible. By their 
knowledge in law thefe men were qualified to per¬ 
vert the forms of juftice to the oppreflion of the in¬ 
nocent j and the formidable authority of the king 
fiipported them in all their iniquities. 

i r was their ufual praXice at firft to obferve fo 
far the appearance qf law as to give indiXments to 
thofe whom they intended to opprefs : Upon»which 
the perfons were committed to prifon, but never 
brought to trial; and were at length obliged, in 
order to recover their liberty, to pay heavy fines 
and ranfoms,* which were called mitigations and 
compofitions. By degrees ,the very appearance of 
law was negleXed : The two minifters fent forth 
their precepts to attach men, and furamon them 

C c a . before 
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c H A h\ before themfelves and fome others, at their private 
liovf\=s, in a court of commifiion, where, in a fum- 
,^03. mary manner, without trial or jury, arbitrary de¬ 
crees were iflfued, both in pleas of the crown, and 
controverfies between private parties. Juries them- 
felvts, when fummoned, proved but fmall fecurity 
to the fubjed; being brow-beaten by thefe oppreffors; 
nay fined, imprifoned, and punifhed, if they gave 
fentencc againil the inclination of the minilters. 
The whole fyftein of the feudal law, which ftill pre¬ 
vailed, was turned into a fcheme of oppreffion. 
Even the king’s wards, after they came of age, were 
not fulfered to enter into poffeffion of their lands 
without paying exorbitant fines. Men were all'o ha- 
ralTed with informations of intrufion upon fcarce co¬ 
lourable titles. When an outlawry in a perfonal 
adion was iflued againft any man, he was not allowed 
to purchafe his charter of pardon, except on the pay¬ 
ment of a great fum ; and if he refufed the compo- 
fition required* of him, the Itrid law, which in fuch 
cafes allows forfeiture of goods, was rigoroufly in- 
fifted on. without any colour of law, the 

half of men’s lands and rents were feized during two 
years, as a penaltyJn cafe of outlawry. But the 
chief means of oppreffion employed by thefe riiini- 
{h;rs were the penal ftatutes, which, without con- 
fideration of rank, quality, or fervices, where rigidly 
put in execution againlt all men : Spies, informers, 
and inquifitors, were rewarded and encouraged in 
every quarter of the kiirgdom; And no difference 
was made whether the ffatute, w'ere beneficial or 
hurtful, recent or obfolete, poflible or impoffible to 
be executed. The foie end of the king and his mi- 
nifiers was to amafs money, and bring every one un¬ 
der the lafh of their authority". 

" B.TCon, p. fiay, 630. fiollingflied,, p. J04. Polyd. Virg. 
p. 613, ffi5. 

. Through 
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Through the prevalence of fuch an arbitrary aiid chap* 
iniquitous adminiftration, the Englifh, it may lately 
be affirmed, were confidcrable lofers by their ailaent 
privileges, which fecurcd them from all taxations, 
except fuch as were impofed by their own confent in 
parliament. Had the king been empowered to levy 
general taxes at pleafure, he would naturally have 
abHained from thefe oppreffive expedients, which 
dellroyed all fecurity in private property, and begat 
an nniverfal diffidence throughout the nation. In 
vain did the people look for protection from the par¬ 
liament, which was pretty frequently fummoned 
during this reign. That affembly was fo overawed, 
that at this %^ery time, during the greateft rage of ^ 
Henry’s oppreffions, the commons chofe Dudley a pldia-* 
their fpeaker, the veuy man who was the chief in- 
ftrument of his iniquities. • And though the king was 
known to be immenfely opulent, and had no pre¬ 
tence of wars or expenlive enterprifes of any kind, 
they granted him the fubfidy which* he demanded. 

But fo infatiable was his avarice^ that next year he 
levied a new benevolence, and rei\ewed that arbi¬ 
trary and oppreffive iqeihod of taxation. By all 
thefe arts of accumulation, joined to a rigid fru¬ 
gality in his expence, he fo filled his coffers, that 
he is faid to have poffeffed in ready money the fsm 
of 1,800,000 pounds: A treafure almoft incredible, . 
if we confider the fcarcity of money in thofe times ‘'- 

But while Henry was enriching himfelf by the 
fpoilsof his oppreffed people, there happened an event 
abroad which engajgcd his attention, and was even 

> 

® Silver was, during this reign, at 37 fhillings and fixnencc a 
pound, which makes Henry's treafure near three million.* of our pre. 
f-nt money- Bt lides, many cc.mmodiiic ^ have becomentovc thrice 
as dear by the increafe of gold and lilver in Europe- And what is 
a circumftance of ftill greater weight, all other ftaies were then very 
poor in comparifon ot what they are -it prefent. Thefe circum- 
ftanees make Henry’s treafure appear very great j and lAay lead us 
to conceive the oppreflioni of his government. 

c c 3 • 
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CHAP, the objeft of his anxiety and concern. Ifabella, 
queA^. of Caftile, died about this time; and it was 
1505. forefeen, that by this incident the fortunes of Ferdi¬ 
nand her hulband would be much affefted. The 
king was not only attentive to the fate of his ally, 
and watchful left the general fyftem of Europe 
fhould be affedled by fo important an event: He 
alfo confidered the fimilarity of his own fituation 
with that of Ferdinand, and regarded the ilTue of 
thefe tranfaftions as a precedent for himfelf. Joan, 
the daughter of Ferdinand by Ifabella, was married 
to the archduke Philip, and being in right of her 
mother heir of Caftile, feemed entitled to difpute 
with Ferdinand the prefent poffeffion of that lung- 
dom. Henry knew, that notwithftanding his own 
pretenfions by the houfe of Lancafter, the greater 
part of the nation was convinced of the fuperiority of 
his wife’s title; and he dreaded left the prince of 
Wales, who w'as daily advancing towards manhood, 
might be tempted by ambition to lay immediate 
claim to the crowq. By his perpetual attention to 
deprefs the partifans of the York family, he had 
more clofely united them intqone party, and increafed 
their defire of (baking off that yoke under which 
they had fo long laboured, and of taking every ad¬ 
vantage which his oppreflive government (hould give 
his enemies againft him. And as he pofl'effed no in¬ 
dependent force like Ferdinand, and governed a 
kingdom more turbulent and unruly, which he him¬ 
felf by his narrow politics chad confirmed in faftious 
prejudices; he apprehended thaf bis fituation would 
prove in the iffue (till more precarious. 

Nothing at firft could turn out more contrary to 
the king’s wilhes than the tranfadlions in Spain. 
Ferdinand, as well as Henry, had become very un¬ 
popular, and from a like eaufe, his former exadions 
and impofitions; and the ftates of, Caftile difcovered 
an evident refolution of preferring the title of Philip 

and 
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and Joan. In order to take advantage of thefe fa- c h A p. 
vourable difpofitions, the archduke, now ki^ of . 

Caftile, attended by his confort, embarked forSpain 
during the winter feafon; but meeting with a vio¬ 
lent temped: in the channel, was obliged to take 
flielter in the harbour of Weymouth. Sir John Arrival of 
Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the county 
of Dorfet, hearing of a fleet upon the coaft, had 
aflembled fome forces; and-being joined by fir 
John Cary, who was alfo at the head of an armed 
body, he came to that town. Finding that Philip, 
in order to relieve his ficknefs and fatigue, was al¬ 
ready come afliore, he invited him to his houfe; 
and immediately difpatched a ineffenger to inform 
the court of this important incident. 'I'he king fent 
in all hade the earl qf Arundel to compliment Philip 
on his arrival in England, and to inform him that he 
intended to pay him a vifit in perfon, and to give 
him a fuitable reception in his dominions. Philip 
knew that he could not now depart without the 
king’s confent; and therefore, ^ for the fake of dil- 
patch, he refolved to anticipate his vilit, and to 
have an interview with him at Windfor. Henry 
received him with all the magnificence poflible, and 
with all the fecniing ccrt'dialTty; but he reiolvcd, 
notwithftanding, to draw fome advantage from [his 
involuntary vifit paid him by his royal guefli. 

Edmond de la Pole earl of Suffolk, nephew to int.igucs 
Edward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, ot Suffolk, 
flain in the battle of Stqke, had fome years before 
killed a man in a fudden fit of paflion, and had been 
obliged to apply to the king for a remiflion of the 
crime. The king had granted his requeft ; but be¬ 
ing little indulgent to all perfons connefted with the 
houfe of York, he obliged him to appear openly in 
court apd plead his pardon. Suffolk, more relent¬ 
ing the affront than grateful for the favour, had fled 
into Flanders, and taken fhelter with his aunt, the 
dutchefs of Burgundy : But being promifed forgive- 

C c 4 • ^ nefs 
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CHAP, nefs by the king, he returned to England, and ob, 
XXVI. taintoi a new pardon. Actuated, however, by the 
natural inquietude of his temper, and uneafy from 
debts which he had contra£led by his great cxpence 
at prince Arthur’s wedding, he again made an elope- 
ment into Flanders. The king, well acquainted 
with the general difeontent which prevailed againft 
his adminiftration, neglefted not this incident, 
which might become of importance j and he em¬ 
ployed his ufual artifices to elude the efforts of his 
enemies. He directed fir Robert Curfon, governor 
of the caftle of Hammes, to defert his charge, and 
to infinuate himfelf into the confidence of Suffolk, 
by making him a tender of his fervices. Upon in¬ 
formation fecretly conveyed by Curfon, the king 
feized William Courtney, eldefl fon to the earl of 
Devonfhirc, and married, to the lady Catherine, 
filler of the queen; William de la Pole, brother to 
the earl of Suffolk ; fir James Tirrel, and fir James 
Windham, with fome perfons of inferior quality; 
and he committed them to cuftody. Lord Aber¬ 
gavenny and fif Tfiomas Green were alfo appre¬ 
hended ; but were foon after releafed from their con¬ 
finement. William de la Pole was long detained in 
prifon; Courtney was attainted, and though not 
executed, he recovered not his liberty during the 
king’s life time. But Henry’s chief feverity fell 
upon fir James Windham and fir James Tirrel, 
who were brought to their trial, condemned and 
executed : The fate of the. latter gave general fatif- 
faftion, on account of his participation in the mur¬ 
der of the young princes, fons oi Edward IV. Not- 
withftanding thefe difeoveries and executions, Cur¬ 
fon was ftill able to maintain his credit with the earl 
of Suffolk: Henry, in order to remove all fufpi- 
fion, had ordered him to be exconimunicaXed, to- 

f ether with Suffolk himfelf, for hjs pretended re- 
ellion. ’ But after that* traitor had performed all 

the fervices expede4 from him, he fuddenly deferted 
• ■ the 
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earl, and came over to England, where the king chap. 
received him with unufual marks of favour and con- 
fidence. Suffolk, aftoniflied at this inftan^e of 150ft. 
perfidy, finding that even the dutchefs of Burgundy, 
tired with fo many fruitlefs attempts, had become 
indifferent to his caufe, fled fecretly into France, 
thence into Germany, and returned at laft into the 
Low Countries; where he was protefted, though 
not countenanced, by Philip, then in dole alliance 
with the king. 

Henry neglcded not the prefent opportunity of 
complaining to his gueft of the reception which 
Suffolk had met with in his dominions. “ I really 
“ thought,*’ replied the king of Caftile, “ that 
“ your greatnefs and felicity had fet you far above 
“ apprehenfions from any perfon of fo little confe- 
quence: But, to give you fatisfadion, I lhall 
“ banifh him my ftate.” “ I exped that you will 
“ carry your complaifance farther,” faid the, king; 

“ I defire to have Suffolk put into my hands, 

“ where alone I can depend^ upon his fubmiffion 
“ and obedience;” “ That meafure,” faid Philip, 
will refled diftionoqr upon you as well as myfelf. 

** You will be thought to have treated me as a pri- 
“ foner,” “ Then the mafter is at an end,” re¬ 
plied the king, “ for I will take that dilhonour upon 
“ me ; and fo your honour is favedp.’* The Jang 
of Caftile found himfelf under a necelTity of com¬ 
plying ; but he firft exaded Henry’s promife that he 
would fpare Suffolk’s life. That nobleman was in¬ 
vited over to England by Philip; as if the king would 
grant him a pardon, on the interceflion of his friend 
and ally. Upon his appearance he was committed 
to the Tower j and the king of Caftile, having fully 
fatisfied Henry, as well by this conceffion as by figning 
a treaty of Commerce between England and Caftile, 
which was advantageous^to the former kingdom'’, 

« |lymer, vol. xiii. p. 14a. 


P Bacon, p, 633. 
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C A P. was at laft allowed to depart, after a ftay of three 
months. He landed in Spain, was joyfully received 
by tfiif^ Caftilians, and put in poffeflion of the throne. 
He died foon after ; and Joan his widow, falling into 
deep melancholy, Ferdinand was again enabled to 
reinftate himfelf in authority, and to govern till the 
day of his death the whole Spanifti monarchy. 

The king furvived thefe tranfaftions two years; 
but nothing memorable occurs in the remaining part 
of his reign, except his affiancing his fecond daugh- 
150*. ter, Mary, to the young archduke, Charles, fonof 
Philip of Caflile. He entertained alfo fome inten¬ 
tions of marriage for himfelf, firfl: with the queen- 
dowager of Naples, relidl of Ferdinand ; afterwards 
with the dutchefs dowager of Savoy, daughter of 
RickncAof Maximilian, and filler ofPhil^. But the decline 
the kii.g. health put an end to all fuch thoughts; and he 

began to call his‘eye towards that future exiftence, 
which the iniquities and feverities of his reign ren¬ 
dered h very tiifmal profpeft to him. To allay the 
terrors under wllich he laboured, he endeavoured, 
by diftributing alms,' and founding religious houfes, 
to make atonement for his crimes, and to purchafe, 
by the facrifice of part of his ’ill-gotten treafures, a 
reconciliation with hie offended Maker. Remorfe 
even feized him, at intervals, for the abufe of his 
authority by Empfon and Dudley; but not fufficient 
to make him flop the rapacious hand of thofe op- 
preffors. Sir William Capel was again fined two 
thoufand pounds, under fome frivolous pretence, 
and was committed to the Tower for daring to mur¬ 
mur againfl; the iniquity. Harris;; an alderman of 
London,* was indited, and died of vexation before 
his trial came to an iffue. Sir Laurence Aihner, 
who had been mayor, and his two flieriffs, were 
condemned in heavy fines, and fent ip prifon till 
they made payment. The king gave countenance 
to all thefjs oppreflions j till death, by its nearer ap¬ 
proaches. 
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proaches, impreffed new terrors upon him j and he chap. 
then ordered, by a general claufe in his will, that 
reftitution Ihould be made to all thofe whom hi had , 5©,, 
injured. He died of a confumption, at his favourite Hi< ^ath, 
palace of Richmond, after a reign of twenty-three ** ’ 

years and eight months, and in the fifty-fccond year 
of his age'. 

The reign of Henry VII. was, in the main, for¬ 
tunate for his people at home, and honourable abroad. 

He put an end to the civil wars with which the nation cha- 
had long been harafled, he maintained peace and 
order in the flate, he depreifed the former exorbitant 
power of the nobility, and, together with the friend- 
fhip of fome foreign princes, he acquired the-con- 
fideration and regard of all. He loved peace with¬ 
out fearing war; though agitated with continual 
fufpicions of his fervanfs and minifters, he difco- 
vered no timidity, either in the conduft of his 
afl'airs, or in the day of battle ; and though often 
fevere in his punifliments, he wa^ commonly lefs 
atluated by revenge than by maxims of policy. The 
fervices which he-rendered the* people were derived 
from his views of private advantage rather than the 
motives of public fpirit; and where he deviated from 
interefted regards, it was unknown to himfelf, and 
ever from the malignant prejudices of faction, or- the 
mean projects of avarice; not from the fallies of 
palTion, or allurements of pleafure; ftill lefs from 
the benign motives of friendflrip and generofity. 

His capacity was excellent, but fomewhat contrafted 
by the narrownefs of his heart; he poflelfed infinua- 
tion and addrefs,* bus never employed thefe talents 
except where fome great point of intereft was to be 
gained; and while he neglefted to conciliate the 
aifedions of his people, he often felt the danger of 
refting his amthority on their fear and reverence alone. 

He was always extremely attentive to his affairs; but 
poffeffed not tHe faculty*of feeing far into futurity ; ^ 

» Dugd. Baronage, II. p. %n- 

and 
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CHAP, and was more expert at providing a remedy for his 
miftakes, than judicious in avoiding them. Avarice 
was, (pn the whole, his ruling paffion * j and he re¬ 
mains an inftance, almofl. fingular, of a man placed 
in a high ftation, and polfeffed of talents for great 
affairs, in whom that paffion predominated above 
ambition. Even among private perfons, avarice 
is commonly nothing but a fpecies of ambition, 
and is chiefly incited by the profpeft of that re¬ 
gard, diftinclion, and confideration, which attend on 
riches. 

The power of the kings of England had always 
been foinewhat irregular or difcretionary; but was 
fcarcely ever fo abfolute during any former reign, 
at leall after the eifablifliment of the great charter, 
as during that of Henry. Besides the advantages 
derived from the ^oerfonal character of the man, full 
of vigour, induitry, and feverity, deliberate in all 
projeds, fteady in every purpofe, and attended with 
caution as well a,s good fortune in every enterprife; 
he came to the throne after long and blocxly civil 
wars, which had de'rtroyed all the great nobility, 
who alone could refill the encroachments of his au¬ 
thority : The people were tired with difeord and in- 
‘ tefline convulfion.-., anH willing to fubmit to ufurpa- 
tions, and even to injuries, rather than plunge 
^hemfelves anew into like miferies: The fruitlefs 
efforts made againft him ferved always, as is ufual, 
to confirm his authority: As he ruled by a fadlion, 
and the lelfer fadion, all thofe on whom he conferred 
offices, fenfible that they owed every thing to his 
protedion, were willing to fupport his power, though 

* As a proof of Henry’s attention to the fmalleft profits, Bacon 
tells U8| that he had feen a book of accounts kept by Empfon, and 
fubferibed in almoft every leaf by the king's own hand Among 
other articles was the following: “ Kcceived«.of fuch a one 
five marks for a pardon, which if it do not paf. the money to be 
repayed, or the parly otherwifqfatishcd. ’ i^)ppofitc to tht me- 
j morandum the king had writ with his own hand, otherwife fatif- 
fied-*’ Bacon, p. 630* 
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at the expence of juftice and national privileges. Chap. 
Thefe feem the chief caufes which at this time be- xxvi. 
(lowed on the crown fo confiderable an addliion of 
prerogative, and rendered the prefent reign a ^nd 
of epoch in the Englifli conftitution. 

This prince, though he exalted his prerogative 
above law, is celebrated by hjs hiftorian for many 
good laws which he made be enadted for the go¬ 
vernment of his fubjedls. Several confiderable re¬ 
gulations, indeed, are found among the ilatutes of 
this reign, both with regard to the police of the 
kingdom, and its commerce: But the former are 
generally contrived with much better judgment than 
the latter. The more fimple ideas of order and His lawn 
equity are fufiicient to guide a legiflator in every 
thing that regards tjie internal adminiftration of jul- 
ticc: But the principle,s of conjmerce are much 
more complicated, and require long experience and 
deep refledion to be well underllood in any (late. 

The real confequence of a law or, pradlice is there 
often contrary to firfl appearances. No wonder 
that during the ■ reign of Henry VII. thefe mat¬ 
ters were frequently mi (taken; and it may fafely be 
affirmed, that even in the age of lord Bacon very 
imperfeft and erroneous ideSs were formed on that 
fubjeft. 

Early in Henry’s reign the authority or the 
Star chamber, which was before founded on com¬ 
mon law and ancient praftice, was in fome cafes 
confirmed by aft of parliament ‘: Lord Bacon extols 
the utility of this court; but men began, even 
during the age of that hiflorian, to feel that fo arbi¬ 
trary a jurifdiftion was incompatible with liberty ; 
and in proportion as the fpirit of independance flill 
rofe higher in the nation, the averfion to it increafed, 
till it. was entirely abolifhed by aft of parliament in 


* See Note [N] at the end of the volume. 
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c H A ?. the reign of Charles 1 . a little before the commence^ 
XXVI. jnent of the civil wars. 

LAta'S were paflfed in this reign, ord^ning the 
king’s fuic for murder to be carried on within a 
year and day “. Formerly it did not ufually com¬ 
mence till after ; and as the friends of the perfon 
murdered often in the interval compounded matters 
■with the criminal, the crime frequently paffed un- 
puniflied. Suits were given to the poor in forma 
pauperis^ as it is called: That is, without paying 
dues for the writs, or any fees to the council : 
A good law at all times, efpecially in that age, 
when the people laboured under the opprellion of 
the great j but a law difficult to be carried into 
execution. A law was made againft carrying off 
any woman by force *. The Ijenefit of clergy was 
abridged ; and ^he criraiijal, on the firft offence, 
was ordered to be burned in the hand -with a letter, 
denoting his crime; after which he was punilhed 
capitally for any new offence. Sheriffs were no 
longer allowed to fine any perfon, without previ- 
oufly fummoning him before their court It is 
ftrange that fuch a practice Ihould ever have pre¬ 
vailed. Attaint of juries Ws granted in cafes 
which exceeded forty Jiounds value *: A law which 
has an appearance of equity, but which was after¬ 
wards found inconvenient. Aftions popular w'ere 
not allowed to be eluded by fraud or covin. If any 
fervant of the king’s confpired againft the life of 
the fteward, treafurer, or cgniptroller of the king’s 
houfehold, this defign, though not followed by any 
overt aft, was made liable Ao the puniftiment of 
felony This ftatute was enafted for the fecurity 


** 3 7 * *• 

* 3 H. 7 cap. a. 

* ij H« 7. cap. 15. 
^ 3 H. 7. cap. 13. 
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6F archbiftiop Morton, who found himfelf expofed to c ii a p. 
the enmity of great numbers. x xvi. ^ 

There fcarcely pafled any feffion during thi^ reign 
without fome ftatute againft; engaging retainers, and 
giving them badges or liveries' j a praftice by which 
they were in a manner inlilted under fome great lord, 
and were kept in readinefs to aflift him in all wars, 
infurreftions, riots, violences, and even in bearing 
evidence for him in courts of jufticc This dlfor- 

der, which had prevailed during many reigns, when 
the law could give little proteftion to the fubjeft, 
was then deeply rooted in England; and it re¬ 
quired all the vigilance and rigour of Ilenry to ex¬ 
tirpate it. There is a ftory of his feverity againlt 
this abufe; and it feems to merit praife, though it 
is commonly cited as an inflance of his avarice and 
rapacity. I’he earl of* Oxford, iiis favourite ge¬ 
neral, in whom-he always placed great and deferved 
confidence, having fplendidly entertained him at 
his caftle of Heningham, was dcfirous of making a 
parade of his magnificence at ,the departure of his 
royal guefl; and Ordered all his retainers, with their 
liveries and badges, tq be drawn up in two lines, 
that their appearance niight be the more gallant . 
and fplendid. “ My lord,” laid the king, “ I have 
heard much of your hofpitality; but the trutl>far 
“ exceeds the report. Thefe handfome gentlemen 
“ and yeomen, whom I fee on both fidcs of me, 

“ are no doubt your menial fervants.” The earl 
fmiled, and confeffed that his fortune was too nairow 
for fuch magnificence. “ They are molt of them,” 
lubjoined he, “ my retainers, who are come to do 
“ me fervice at this time, when they know 1 am 
“ honoured with your majefty’s prefence.” The 
king ftarted a little, and faid, “ By my faith, my 
« 

' 1 H. 7. cap. I. & la. 11 H. 7 cap. j. 19 H. 7. cap. 14* 

^ j H 7. cap. I a. 'll H 7. • 
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CHAP. lord, I thank you for your good cheer, but I mufl: 

not allow ihy laws to be broken in my fight. My 
ijcg. “ attorney liiufl fpeak v/ith you.” Oxford is faid 
to have paid no lefs than fifteen thoufand marks, as 
a compofition for his offence. 

The incrcafc of the arts, more effeftually than all 
the feverities of law, put an end to this pernicious 
practice. The nobility, inftead of vying with each 
other in the number and boldnefs of their retainers, 
acquired by degrees a more civilized fpecies of emu¬ 
lation, and endeavoured to excel in the fplendour 
and elegance of their equipage, houfes, and tables. 
The common people, no longer maintained in vi¬ 
cious idlenefs by their fuperiors, were obliged to 
learn fome calling or induflry, and became ufeful 
both to themfelvcs and to others. And it mull be 
acknowledged, jn fpite of, thole who declaim fo vio¬ 
lently againfl refinement in the arts, or what they 
are pleafed to call luxury, that as much as an induf- 
trious tradefniiyi is both a better man and a better 
citizen than one of thofe idle retainers who formerly 
depended on the great families; • fo much is the life 
of a modern nobleman more laudable than that of 
an ancient baron ^ ' 

But the mofl; important law in its confequences 
which was enailed during the reign of Henry, was 
that by which the nobility and gentry acquired a 
power of breaking the ancient entails, and of alien- 
adng their ellatcs'. By means of this law, joined 
to the beginning luxury qnd refinement of the age, 
the great fortunes of the barons were gradually dif- 
fipated, and the property of thd commons increafed 
in England. It is probable that Henry forefav^ 


« See !*ote [O] «Tt the end of the volume, 
f 4 H. 7 cap. 24- The pradlicc of breaking entail# by means of a 
fine and recovery was introduced in the reign of Edward the IVth i 
But it was n t, properly fpeaking, law t^ll the ftatute of Henry 
the Vllth^; which, by corredling fome abufed that attended that prac¬ 
tice, gave indireiflly a fandlon to it* 
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fend intended this confequence; becaufe the conftant 
fcheme of his policy conififted in deprefling the great, 
and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and men of new ijoj. 
families, who were more dependant on him. ' 

This king’s love of money naturally led him to 
encourage commerce, which encreafed his cuftoms ; 
but if we may j udge by moft of the laws enafted 
during his reign, trade^and induftry were rather hurt 
than promoted by the care and attention given to 
them. Severe laws were made againft taking interefl 
for money, which was then denominated ufury®. 

Even the profits of exchange were prohibited as fa¬ 
vouring of ufury which the fuperftition of the 
age zealoufly proferibed. All evafive contraftsj by 
which profits could be made from the loan of mo¬ 
ney, were alfo carefully guarded againft; ‘. It is need- 
lefs to obferve how uhreafonable and iniquitous thefe 
laws, how impolTible to be executed, and how hurt¬ 
ful to trade, if tbey could take place. We may ob¬ 
ferve, however, to the praife of this king, that fome- 
times, in order to promote commerce, he lent to 
merchants fums of money without intereft, when he 
knew tliat their ftock was not fufficient for thofe en- 
terprifes which they hai in view 

Laws were made againft; tfie exportation of rao- • 
ney, plate, or bullion ‘: A precaution which ferves 
to no other purpofe than to make more be exported. 

But fo far w^as the anxiety on this head carried, that 
merchants alien, who imported commodities into the 
kingdom, were obliged to inveft; in Englifti commo¬ 
dities all the money acqdired by their fales, in order 
to prevent their conveying it away in a clandeiline 
manner 

It w'as prohibited to export horfes; as if that 
exportation did not encourage the breed, and render 
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them more plentiful in the kingdomIn order to 
promote archery, no bows were to be fold at a higher 
pricq than lix (liillings and four-pence", reducing 
money to the denomination of our lime. The only 
effe^l of this regulation muft be, either that the 
people would be fupplied with bad bows, or none at 
all. Prices were alfo affixed to woollen cloth to 
caps and hats : And the wages of labourers were 
regulated by law \ It is evident that thefe matters 
ought always to be left free, and be enlrulled to the 
common courfe of bufinefs and commerce, "i’o 
feme it may appear furprif.ng, that the price of a 
yard of fcarlet cloth fliould be limited to fix and 
twenty Ihillings, money of our age; that of a yard 
of coloured cloth to eighteen; higher prices than 
thefe commodities bear at prefeni; and that the wages 
of a tradefman, fuch as a mafon, bricklayer, tyler, 
S<c. fhould be 'regulated at near ten pence a-day; 
which is not much inferior to the prefent wages 
given in fome parts of England. Labour and com¬ 
modities have certainly rifen fince the difeovery of 
the Wefl-Indies; but not fo much in every parti¬ 
cular as is generally imagined. The greater induftry 
of the prefent times has iilcreafed the number of 
tradefmen and labourers, fo as to keep wages nearer 
a par than could be expected from the great increafe 
oTgold and filver. And the additional art employed 
in the finer manufadures has even made fome of thefe 
commodities fall below their former value. Not to 
mention that merchants and dealers, being content¬ 
ed with lefs profit than formerly, afford the goods 
cheaper-to their cuftoiners.^ It‘appears byaffatute 
of this*reign*, that goods bought for fixteen pence 
would foinetimes be fold by the merchants for three 
finllings. The commodities whofe price has chiefly 

rifen, are butchers meat, fowl, and hfk (efpccially 

• 

* IT H. 7. cnp. ij. ^ ® 7, cap. iz- 
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the latter), which cannot be much augmented in C H A p. 
quantity by the increafe of art and induftry. The 
profeffion which then abounded nioft, and was feme- ,509. 
times embraced by perfons of the lowed rank, was 
the church : By a claufe of a ftatute all clerks or 
ftudents of the univerfity were forbidden to beg, 
without a permiflion from the vice-chancellor 

One great caufe of the low date of indudry during 
this period was the redraints put upon it; and the 
parliament, or rather the king (for he was the prime 
mover in every thing), enlarged a little fome of thefe 
limitations, but not to the degree that was requifite. 

A law had been enadied during the reign of 
Henry IV. that no man could bind his fori or 
daughter to an apprenticelhip, unlefs he were pof- 
fefl'ed of twenty {hillings a-year in land ; and 
Henry VII. becaufe the decay of manufactures was 
complained of in Norwich from the want of hands, 
exempted that city from the penalties of the law ". 
Afterwards the whole county of Norfolk obtained a 
like exemption with regard to fqme branches of the 
woollen manufadure *. Thefe ahfurd limitations 
proceeded from a defye of promoting hufbandry, 
which, however, is never more eifedually encou¬ 
raged than by the increafe of manufadures. For a 
like reafon, the law enaded againd ioclofures, and 
for the keeping up of farm-houfes >, fcarcely deferves 
the high praifes bedowed on it by lord Bacon. If 
hulbandmen underdand agriculture, and have a 
ready vent for their comrsodities, we need not dread 
a diminution of the people employed in the country. 

All methods of fuppordng populoufnefs, except by 
the intered of the proprietors, are violent and in- 
effedual. During a century and a half after this 
period, there was a frequent renewal of laws and 

• IX H. 7. cap s». “ 7 H. 7. cap. 17. 

* 11 H. 7. cap*. II. • * w H. 7. capi i. 

r 4 H. 7. cap. 19. 
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CHAP, edicts againft depopulation ; whence we may infcf 
that none of them were ever executed. The 
natui^xl Cburfe of improvement at lart provided a 
remedy. 

One check to induflry in England was. the ereiH:* 
ing of corporations ; an abufe which is not yet en¬ 
tirely correded. A law was enaded, that corpora¬ 
tions fliould not pafs any bye-laws \\ithout the 
confent of three of the chief officers of Rate *. They 
were prohibited from impoling tolls at their gates ®. 
The cities of Gloceficr and Worcefter had even im- 
pofed tolls on the Severne, which were aboliflted 

'J'liERE is a law of this reign % containing a pre¬ 
amble, by which it appeal s, that the company of 
merchant adventurers in London had, by their own 
authority, debarred all the other merchants of the 
kingdom from trading to the great marts in the I.ow 
Countries, unlefs each trader prevloufly paid them 
the Ihin of near feventy pounds. It is furprifing that 
Inch a bye-law ^if it deferve the name) could ever be 
carried into executiejn, and that the authority of par¬ 
liament fhould be requifite to abrogate it. 

It was during this reign, pn the fecond of Augufl: 
J492, a little befor^ fun-fet, that Chriftopher Co¬ 
lumbus, a Genoefe, fet out from Spain on his me- 
miyrable voyage for the difeovery of the weftern 
world; and a few years after Vafquez de Gama, a 
Portuguefe, paffed the Cape of Good Hope, and 
opened a new paflage to the Eaft Indies. Thefe 
great events were attended with important confe- 
quences.to all the nations of Eurqpe, even to fuch as 
were not immediately concefned in thofe naval en- 
terprifes. The enlargement of commerce and na¬ 
vigation increafed induflry and the arts every where : 
The nobles diffipated their fortunes in expenfive 

* 19 H. 7. cap. 7, • Ib^d. cap. 8. 
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pleafures : Men of an inferior rank both acquired CHAP, 
a fhare in the landed property, and created to them- 
felves a confiderable property of a new kirid, in ijo^. 
Itock, commodities, art, credit, and correfpond- 
ence. In fome nations the privileges of the com¬ 
mons increafed by this increafe of property : In 
inoft nations the kings, finding arms to be dropped 
by the barons, who could no longer endure their 
former rude manner of life, eftablifhed handing 
armies, and fubdued the liberties of their king¬ 
doms : But in all places the condition of the people, 
from the depreflion of the petty tyrants by whom 
they had formerly been opprelfed rather than go¬ 
verned, received great improvement; and *11107 
acquired, if not entire liberty, at leaft the moft con- 
fiderable advantages, of it. And as the general 
courfe of events thus tended to d^prefs the nobles 
and exalt the people, Henry VII. who alfo embraced 
that fyitem of policy, has acquired more than 

his inllitutions, ftriclly fpeaking, feem of theinfelves 
to defcrve on account of any profound wifdom attend¬ 
ing th;m. 

I r v/as by accident only that the king had not a 
confiderable fhare in thofe great naval difcoveries ^ 
by which the prefent age was fo much diflin- 
guiflied. Columbus, after meeting with many^ re- 
pulfes from the courts of Portugal and Spain, fent 
his brother Bartholomew to London, in order to 
explain his projedls to Henry, and crave his pro- 
teftion for the execution of them. The king in¬ 
vited him over to England j but his brother being 
taken by pirates, was detained in his voyage; and 
Columbus meanwhile having obtained the counte¬ 
nance of Ifabella, was fupplied with a fmall fleet, 
and happily executed his enterprife. Henry was 
not difpouraged by this difappointment: He fitted 
out Sebaflian C^bot, a Venetian, fettled in Briftol; 
and fent him weftwards, !n 1498, in fearch of new 
countries. Cabot difeovered, the main land of 

D d 3* • ^ Americaf 
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CHAP. America towards the iixtieth degree of northern 
1 latitude: He failed fouthwards along the coaft, and 
,^09. difcoyered Newfoundland, and other countries} 
but returned to England without making any con- 
queft or fettlemenr. Elliot, and other merchants in 
Briftol, made a like attempt in 1502 The king 
expended fourteen thoufand pounds in building one 
Ihip, called the Great Harry She was, proper! y 
fpeaking, the firft f^iip in the Englifh navy. Before 
this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, he had 
no other expedient than hiring or prefling fiiips from 
the merchants. 

But though this improvement of navigation, and 
the difcovery of both the Indies, was the molt me¬ 
morable incident that happened during this or any 
other period, it was not the ..only great event by 
which the-age was dillinguiflied. In 1453 Con- 
ftantinople was taken by., the Turks; and the 
Greeks among whom fome remains of learning 
were Hill prefei;ved, being fcattered by thefe bar¬ 
barians, took Ihelter in Italy, and imported, toge¬ 
ther with their ^ admirable language, a tindure of 
their fcience, and of their refined taftc in poetry 
and eloquence. About the‘lame time the purity of 
the Latin tongue was 'revived, the ftudy of antiquity 
became fafliionable, and the efteem for literature 
gra’dually propagated itfelf throughout every nation 
in Europe. The art of printing, invented about 
that time, extremely facilitated the progrefs of all 
thefe improvements : The .invention of gunpowder 
changed the whole art of war: hlighty innovations 
■were foon after made in rciigioii', fuch as not only 
affeded'thofe Hates that embraced them, but even 
thofe that adhered to the ancient faith and worfliip : 
And thus a general revolution was made iii iiuman 
affairs throughout this part of the world ; apd men 
gradually attained that fituatica with regard to com- 

41 
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merce, arts, fcience, government, police, and culti- chap. 
vation, in which they liave ever fmce perfevered. 

Here, therefore, commences the ufeful, as vgell as * s®** 
the more agreeable part of modern annals; certainty 
has place in all the confiderable, and even molt of 
the minute parts of hillorical narration ; a great va¬ 
riety of events, preferved by printing, give the au¬ 
thor the power of felecting, as well *as adorning the 
fads which he relates j and as each incident' has a 
reference to our prefent manners and fituation, in- 
ftrudive leflbns occur every moment during the 
courfe of the narration. Whoever carries his anxious 
refearches into preceding periods is moved by a cu- 
riofity, liberal indeed and commendable; not by any 
neceuity for acquiring knowledge of public affairs, 
or the arts of civil gpvernment. 
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• « 

^Popularity cf the new king - Ws minifiers-^-r^ 

Punijhment of Empfon and Dudley - King's 

marriage - Foreign affairs - fttlius II.- 

League of Cambray - ,lFar with France — ■ 

Expedition to Tontarahia - Deceit of Ferdinand 

■ . Return of the Englfh - Leo X.- A par-, 

liament - War with Scotland - Wolfey minijier 

*- His character - hro'afton of France ■ 

Battle of Gulnegate Battle of Floudcn-—--^ 
Peace with prance. 


CHAP, 

xxvn. 


1509. 


Popwla-' 


T H E death of Henry VII. hacf been attended 
with as open* and vifible ,a jby among the 
people as deccnOy would permit; and the acceffion 
and coronation of his fon Henry VIII. fpread uni- 
verfally a declared and unfeigned fatisfadlion. In- 
nty oi the ftead of a monarch jealous, fevere, and avaricious, 

nrurkltlT w • •■’ll 1 • 

wlfo, ip proportion as he advanced m years, was 
finking ftill deeper in thofe unpopular vices, a 
young prince of eighteen had fucceeded to the 
throne, who even in the eyes of men of fenf# gave 
promifing hopes of his future conduct, much more 
in thofe of the people, alwjjjys enchanted with no¬ 
velty, youth, and royal dignity. The beauty and 
vigour of his perfon, accompanied with dexterity in 
every manly exercife, was farther adorned with ^ 
blooming and ruddy countenance, witfi a lively air, 
■with the appearance of fpirit and atlivity in' all his 
dcpieanojarHis father, in ordd!r to remove hjn; 
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from the knowledge of public bufinefs, had hither- c A p. 
to occupied him entirely in the purfuits of literature ; 
and the proficiency which he made gave po bad ,^09. 
prognoftic of his parts and capacity Even the 
vices of vehemence, ardour, and impatience, to 
which he was fubjeft, and which afterwards dege¬ 
nerated into tyranny, were confidered only as faults 
incident to unguarded youth, which would be cor- 
redted when time had brought him to greater mo¬ 
deration and maturity. And as the contending 
titles of York and Lancafter were now at lad fully 
united in his perfon, men juftly expedled from a 
prince, obnoxious to no party, that impartiality of 
adminiftration which had long been unknown ia 
England. > 

These favourable prepolfellions of the public 
were encouraged by the nieafure^ which Henry em¬ 
braced in tho commencement of his reign. His 
grandmother, the countefs of Richmond and Derby, 
was ftill alive ; and as fhe was a yeoman much cele¬ 
brated for prudence and virtue, he wifely Ihewed 
great deference to her opinion in the eftabUfhment 
of his new counciL’ The members w'ere, Warham, His mini, 
archbifhop of Canterbury and chancellor j the earl 
of Shrewfbury, fteward ; lord Herbert, chamber- 
lain ; fir Thomas Level, mafter of the wards and 
conftable of the Tower ; fir Edward Poynings, 
comptroller ; fir Henry Marnsy, afterwards lord 
Marney; fir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lord Darcy ; 

'I nomas Ruthal, do^jtor of laws; and fir Henry 
V/yat". Thefe men had long been accuftomed 
to bufinefs unde’r the late king, and wdVe the leafl 
unpopular of all the minifters employed by that 
pronarch. 

But the chief competitors for favour and autho¬ 
rity uuderthe new king were the earl of Surrey,»trea- 

« Father Paul, Hb. T. * » 
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C il A P. furcr, and Fox bilhop of Winchefter, fecretary and 
privy feal. This prelate, who enjoyed great credit 
during all the former reign, had acquired fuch habits 
of caution and frugality as he could not eafily lay 
afide ; and he ftiil oppofed, by his remonftrances, 
thofe fchemes of diflipation and expence which the 
youth and paflions of Henry rendered agreeable to 
him. But Surre;^ was a‘ more dexterous courtier; | 
and though few had borne a greater lhare in the ffu* i 
gal politics of the late king, he knew How to con¬ 
form himfclf to the humour of his new mafter; and 
no one was fo forward in promoting that liberality, 
pleafure, and magnificence, which began to pre¬ 
vail under the young monarch *. By this policy he 
ingratiated himfclf with Henry; he made advantage, 
as well as the other courtiers, of the lavifh dlfpof- 
tion of his mailer and he engaged him in fuch a 
courfe of play and idlenefs as rendered.him negligent 
of affairs, and willing to entruft the government of 
the flate entirely .into the hands of his minifters. 
The great treafures amaffed by the late king were 
gradually diflipated in the giddy expcnces of Henry. 
One party of pleafure fucceeded to another : Tilts, 
tournaments, and caroufals, wxre exhibited with all 
the magnificence of thfe age: And as the prefent 
tranquillity of the public permitted the court to in¬ 
dulge* itfelf in every amufement, ferious bufmefs 
was but little attended to. Or if the king inter¬ 
mitted the courfe of his fcflivity, he chiefly em¬ 
ployed himfelf in an application to mufic and litera¬ 
ture, which were his favourite purfuits, and which 
were well tfdapted to his genius.^ He had made fuch 
proficiency in the former art, as even to compofe 
fome pieces of church-mufic which were fung in his 
chapelHe was initiated in the elegant learning 
of the ancients. And though he was fo mifortunate 
as to be feduccd into a ftudy of the bjarren contro- 
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verfies of the fchools, which were then fafliionable, 
and had chofen Thomas Aquinas for his favourite > " 'j 
author, he ftill difcovered a Capacity fitted fpr more i joj. 
ufeful and entertaining knowledge. 

TH£ frank and carelefs. humour of the king, as it 
led him to diffipate the treafures amafled by his fa¬ 
ther, rendered him negligent in protefting the in¬ 
fir uments whom that prince had employed in his 
extortions. A proclamation being ifl'ued to encou¬ 
rage complaints, the rage of the people was let loofe ' 
on all informers, who had fo long exercifed an 
unbounded tyranny over the nation *: They were • 
thrown into prifon, condemned to the pillory, and 
moft of them lofi their lives by the violence bf the 
populace. Empfon and Dudley, who were moft Punifh- 
expofed to public, hatred, were immediately fum- £^Von 
moned before the council, in oyier to anfwer for andDad- 
their conduct^ which had rendered them fo ob- 
noxious. Empfon made a flirewd apology for Jiimfelf, 
as well as for his affociate. He told the council, that 
fo far from his being juftly expofed to cenfure for his 
paft conduft, his enemies thernfelyes grounded their 
clamour on actions W^hich feemed rather to merit re¬ 
ward and approbation: That a ftri<ft execution of. 
law w-as the crime of which Ire and Dudley were ac- 
cufed; though that law had been eftablilhed tiy ge¬ 
neral confent, and though they had afted in obe¬ 
dience to the king, to whom the adminiftration of 
juftice was enrufted by the conftitution : That it be¬ 
longed not to them, avho were inftruments in the 
hands offupreme power, to determine what law's were 
recent or obfolete/ex^pedient or hurtful ;*^fince they / 
were all alike valid, fo long as they remained unre- >' 
pealed by the legillature: That it was natural for a 
licentious populace to murmur againft the reftraints 
of au.thority ; but all wife ftates had.ever made their 
glory confift iq the juft diftribation of rewards and 
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c H A P. puiiiftiments, and had annexed the former to the 
oblervance and enforcement of the laws, the latter 
to their, violation and infraftion: And thatafudden 
overthrow of all government might be expe£ted, 
where the judges were committed to the mercy of 
the criminals, the rulers to that of the fubjedls 

Notwithstanding this defence, Empfon and 
Dudley were fent to the Tower; and foon aftej 
brought to their trial. The ftrid execution of laws, 
however obfolete, could never be imputed to them as 
a crime in a court of judicature; and it is likely that, 

. even where they had exerciied arbitrary pow'er, the 
king, as they had acted by the fecret commands of 
his father, was not willing that their, condufl fliould 
undergo too fevere a ferutiny. In order, therefore, 
to gratify the people with the punilhment of thefe 
obnoxious miniftcfs, crimes .veiy improbable, or in¬ 
deed abfolutely impoflible, were charged upon them ; 
that thpy had entered into a confpiracy againft the 
fovereign, and had intended, on the death of the 
late king, to have feized by force the adminiftration 
of government. The jury were fo far moved by po¬ 
pular prejudices, joined to court *influeiice, as to give 
a verdift againft them ; which w'as afterwards con¬ 
firmed by a bill of attainder in parliament", and at 
the Cfirneft defire of the people was executed by war¬ 
rant from the king. Thus, in thofe arbitrary times, 
jufticew’as equally violated, whether the king fought 
power and riches, or courted popularity. 

4 

^ Herbert, Hollingflicd, p. 804. 

^ This parliament met on the aift Jaijnary 1510. AlawwastLere 
enafted, hi order to prevent fome abiifcs uhich had prevailed dur¬ 
ing the late reign. The forfeiture upon the penal ftatutes Avas re- 
lO the teim of three years, Cofts and damages were given 
againll iiiionncrs upon acquittal of the accufed : More fevere pn- 
iiifhiiiciits were ena":ed againft pctjury : The falfe imiuifitions pro¬ 
ceed by Empfon ami Dudley were declared null and invalid. Tra- 
verftsvvtic allowed; and the liiu: of teuderfng them enlarged- 
X fJ. 8* c, 8. 10 ^ If, IX. 
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Henry, while he punifticd the inftruments of c u a p. 
paft tyranny, had yet fuch deference to former en- 
gagements as to deliberate, immediately ^ter his 1509. 
acceffion, concerning the celebration of his marriage 
with the infanta Catherine, to whom he had been 


affianced during his father’s lifetime. Her former King’s 
marriage with his brother, and the inequality of marriage, 
their years, were the chief obje£li6ns urged againffi 
his efpoufing her; But on the other hand,- the ad¬ 
vantages of her kno-wn virtue, modefty, and fweet- 
nefs of difpofition, were infilled on ; the affeflion 
which flie bore to the king •, the large dowry to 
which Ihe was entitled as princefs of Wales; the 
interell of cementing a clofe alliance with Spain ; 
the nece'flity of finding fome confederate to coun¬ 
terbalance the power of France; the expediency 
of fulfilling the engagements pf the late king: 

When thefe confiderations were -weighed, they de¬ 
termined the council, though contrary to the opi¬ 
nion of the primate, to give Henry their advice 
for celebrating the marriage. The coimtefs of 
Richmond, who had concurred in the fame fenti- 
inents with the council, died foon after the marriage 3d 
of her grandfon. 

The popularity of Henry’s government, his nn- 
difputed title, his extenfive authority, his Jarge 
treafures, the tranquillity of his fubjetts, were cir- 
cumllances which rendered his domellic adminiftra- 


tion eafy and profperous : The fituaticu of foreign Forriga 
affairs was no lefs happy and defirable. Italy con- 
tinned ftill, as during the late reign, to be the centre 
of all the wars "and-- negotiations of thd European 
princes; and Henry’s alliance -was courted by all 
parties; at the fame time that he was not engaged 
by any immediate interell or neceffity to take part 
with any. ' Lewis XII. of France, after his conqueft 
of Milan, was the only great prince that poflefled 
any territory in Italy; sftid could he ha-, e remained 

in 
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tranquillity, he was enabled by his fituation to 
prefcribe laws to all the Italian princes and republics, 
1509. and to Jiold the balance among them. But the de¬ 
fire of making a conqueft of Naples, to which he 
had the fame title or pretenfions with his prede- 
ceflbr, ftill engaged him in new enterprifes; and as 
he forefaw oppofition from Ferdinand, who was 
conneded both bV treaties and affinity with Frederic 
of Naples, he endeavoured by the offers of intereff, 
to which the ears of that monarch were ever open, 
to engage him in an oppofite confederacy. He 
fettled with him a plan for the partition of the 
kingdom of Naples, and the expulfion of Frederic: 
A plan which the politicians of that ?ge regarded as 
the moft egregio^us imprudence in the French mo¬ 
narch, and the greatelt perfid,y lit the Spaniffi. 
Frederic, fupported only by fnbjefls v/ho were either 
difeontented with his government, /)r indifferent 
about his fortunes, was unable to rchft fo powerful 
a confederacy, ai^d was deprived of h's dominions : 
But he had the fatisfaflion to fee Naples immedi¬ 
ately prove the fource of contention among his 
enemies. Ferdinand gave fecrct orders to his ge¬ 
neral, Gonfalvo, whom the Spaniards honour with 
the appellation of the ^rcat captain, to attack the 
armies of France, and make himfelf mafter of all 
the dominions of Naples. Gonfalvo prevailed in 
every enterprife, defeated the French in two pitched 
battles, and enfured to his prince the entire poffef- 
fion of that kingdom. Le\\'is, unable to procure 
reJrefs by force of arms, was obliged to enter into a 
fruitlefs negotiation with Ferdinand ‘for the recovery 
of his fliare of the partition; and all Italy during forae 
time was held in fufpence between thefe two powerful 
monarchs. 

There has fcarcely been any period whep the 
balance of power w'as better fecur^d in Europe, 
and feemed* more able to miintain itfelf without any 

anxious 
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anxious concern or attention of the princes. Se¬ 
veral great monarchies were eftablifhed; and no 
one fo far furpafled the reft as to give any foundation 
or even pretence for jealoufy. England w£fS united 
in domeftic peace, and by its fituation happily fe- 
cured from the invafion of foreigners. The coali¬ 
tion of the feveral kingdoms of Spain had formed 
one powerful monarchy, which Ferdinand adinini- 
ftered with arts, fraudulent indeed and deceitful. 


CHAP. 

XXVIl. 

1J09. 


but full of vigour and ability. Lewis XII. a gal¬ 
lant and generous prince, had, by efpoufing Anne 
ofBritanny, widow to his predeceflbr, preferved 


the union with that principality, on which the fafety 
of his kingdom fo much depended. Maxigiilian 
the emperor, hfefides the heredita.ry dominions of 


the Auftrian family, maintained authority in the 
empire, and, notVithftanding the levity of his 


charadter, was able to* unite the German princes 
in any great plan of *intereft, at leaft of defence. 
Charles prince of Caftilc, grandfon to Maximilian 
and Ferdinand, had already fucc£eded to the rich 
dominions of'th? houfe of Bu3gundy j and being as 
yet in early youth, ,the government was entrufted 
to Margaret of Savo^i^ his aunt, a princefs endowed 
with lignal prudence and .virtue. The internal' 
force of thefe feveral powerful ftates, by balancing 


each other, might long have maintained general 
tranquillity, had not the aftive and enterprifing ge¬ 
nius of Julius II. an ambitious pontiff, firft excited Julius n. 
the flames of war and difeord among them. By 
his intrigues, a league' had been formed- at Cam- Lesfrue of 
bray “ between himfejf, Maximilian, Lewis, and Can.bray. 
Ferdinand; and the objed of this great confederacy 
was to overwhelm, by their united arms, the com¬ 
monwealth of Venice. Henry, without any mo¬ 
tive from iqtereft or paflion, allowed his namq to 
be inferced in the confederacy. This oppreflive and 


*• 
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iniquitous league was but too fuccefsful againft 
republic. 

The great force and fecure fituation of the con* 
fiderablt. monarchies prevented any one from afpiring 
to any conqueft of moment; and though this con- 
lideratioh could not maintain general peace, or re¬ 
medy the natural inquietude of men, it rendered the 
princes of this age more difpofed to defert engage¬ 
ments, and change their alliances, in which they 
were retained by humour and caprice, rather than 
by any natural or durable intereft. Julius had no 
fooner humbled the Venetian republic, than he was 
infpired with a nobler ambition, that of expelling 
all foreigners from Italy, or, to fpeak in the ftyle 
afTecled by the Italians of that age; the freeing of 
that country entirely from the dominion of Barba¬ 
rians He was determined to make the tempefl: - 
fall firft upon Lev.is; and," in order to pave the 
way for this great enterprife, 'he at o'nce fought for 
a ground of quarrel w'ith the monarch, and courted 
the alliance of other princes. He declared war 
againft the duke of Ferrara, the confederate of Lewis, 
lie folicited the favour of England, by f<mding Henry 
a facred rofe, perfumed with mulk, «rRd anointed 
with chrilm®. He engaged in his interefts Barn- 
bridge archbiftiop of York, and Henry’s ambaflador 
at Rome, whom he foon after created a cardinal. 
He drew over Ferdinand to his party, though that 
monarch at firft made no declaration of his intentions. 
And what he chiefly valued, he formed a treaty with 
the Swifs cantons, w’ho, enraged by fome neglefts 
put upon them by Lewis, accompanied with con¬ 
tumelious exprefilons, had quitted the alliance of 
France, and waited for an opportunity of revenging 
themfelves on that nation. 

^Vhii.e the French monarch repelled the attacks of 
his enemies, he thought it alfo requifite to make an 

P Guicciar^. lib. viii. T SpcJinan, Concil vol. ii. p 
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attempt on the pope himfelf, and to defpoil him as 
much as pollible, of that facred character which 
chiefly rendered him formidable. He engaged fome 15n. 
cardinals, difgufted with the violence of Julius, to 
defert him ; and by their authority, he wis deter¬ 
mined, in conjuntfion with Maximilian, who ftill 
adhered to his alliance, to call a,general councilj 
which might reform the church, and check.the ex- 
orbitancies of the Roman pontiff. A council was 
fummoned at Pifa, which from the beginning bore 
a very inaurpicious afpeft, and promifed little fiic- 
cefs to its adherents. Except a few French bifliops, 

' who unwillingly obeyed their king’s commands in 
attending the council, all the other prelates kept 
aloof from an alfembly which they regarded as the 
offspring of fadiom, intrigue, and worldly politics. 

Even Pil'a, the place of their refldence, fliowed them 
figns of contempt; which engaged them to transfer 
their feflion to Milan, a city under the dominion of 
the French monarch. Notwith flan ding this advan¬ 
tage, they did not experience much more refpedful 
treatment from the inhabitants of Milan; and found 
it neceffary to mak*e* another remove to Lyons 
Lewis himfelf fortified thefg violent prejudices in ' 
favour of papal authority, by the fymptoms which 
he difeovered, of regard, deference, and fubmiiTion 
to Julius, whom he always fpared, even when for¬ 
tune had thrown into his hands the moll inviting 
opportunities of humbling him. And as it was 
known that his conlbrt, who had great^ influence 
over him, was extremely difquieted in mind on ac¬ 
count of his diffenfions with the holy father, all 
men prognofficated to Julius final fuccefs in this 
unequal conteft. 

The enterprifing pontiff knew his advantages, 
and availed liimfelf of them with the utmoft teme- 
jrity and infoleixe. So Jjiuch had he neglected his 
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chap, facerdotal character, that he afted in perfon at the 
fiege of Mirandola, vifited the trenches, faw fome 
,jii. of his.attendants killed by his fide, and, like a 
young foldier, cheerfully bore all the rigours of 
winter .and a fevere feafon, in purfult of military 
glory : Y et was he ftill able to throw, even on his 
moll moderate opponents, the charge of impiety 
and prophaneneis. He fummoned a council at the 
I.ateran: He put Pifa under an interdid, and all 
the places vhich gave flielter to the fchifmatical 
council: He excommunicated the cardinals and 
prela’^es who attended it: He even pointed his fpi- 
ritual thunder againft the princes who adhered to it: • 
He freed their lubjedls from all oaths of allegiance, 
and gave their dominions to every one who could 
take porTenion of them. 

Ferdinand <)f Arragon, who had acquired the 
firname of Cathotic, regarded the caufe of the pope 
and of religion only as a cover to his ambition and 
Iclfilh politics: JTenry, naturally fincere and fan- 
giiine in his temper, and the more fq on account of 
his youth and inexperience, was moved with a hearty 
defire of protecting the pope fiom the oppreflion to 
which he believed him expofed from the ambitious 
2;i;, enterprifes of Lewis. ’'Hopes had been given him 
by Julius, that the title of Chrijlian King, 
which had liitherto been annexed to the crown of 
France, and which w-as regarded as its molt pre¬ 
cious ornament, Ihoukl, in reward of his fervices, 
be transferred to that of England % Impatient alfo 
of acquiring that diltindlon in Europe to which his 
power and opulence entitled Kim, "he could not long 
remain neuter amidll the noife of arms j and the 
natural enmity of the EngUlh againft France, as 
well as their ancient claims upon that kingdom, led 
Henry to join that alliance, which the pope, .Spain, 
and Venice had formed againft the French mo- 

Guicciardini, lib. 9* * Guicciard. lib, xi. P, Dankl* 
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narch. A herald was fent to Paris, to exhort chap. 
Lewis not to wage impious war againft the fove- 
reign pontiff; and when he returned without ijh. 
fuccefs, another was fent to demand the ancient 
patrimonial provinces, Anjou, Maine, Gijienne, 
and Normandy. This melfage was underflood to warwitli 
be a declaration of war; and a parliament being France, 
fummoned, readily granted fupplies* for a purpofe 
fo much favoured by the Englifh nation *. - 

Buonaviso, an agent of the pope’s at London, 
had been corrupted by the court of France, and had 
previoufly revealed to Lewis all the meafures which 
Henry was conceiting againft him. But this infi¬ 
delity did the king inconfiderable prejudice, in com- 
parifon of the treachery which he experienced from 
the felfifh purpofes gf the ally on whom he chiefly 
relied for afliftance. Ferdinand, his father-in-law, 
had fo long perfevcred in a courfe’of crooked poli¬ 
tics, that he began even to value himfelf qn his 
dexterity in fraud and artifice; and he made a boaft 
of thofe lhameful fuccelfes. Being told one day, 
that Lewis, a prince of a very different character, 
had complained of his having once cheated him: 

“ He lies, the drunkard!” faid he, “ 1 have cheated 
him above twenty times.” This prince confidcred 
his clofe connexions with Henry only as the me^ns 
w'hich enabled him the better to take advantage of 
his want of experience. He advifed him not to in¬ 
vade France by the way of Calais, where he himfelf 
fhould not have it in his power to aflift him: He E*ped!- 
exhorted him rather to fend forces to Fontarabia, pontlra- 
whence he could eafily make a conqueft of Ouienne, bia. 
a province in which it was imagined thelEnglifh 
had ftill fome adherents. He promifed to affift this 
conqueft by the jundion of a Spanifh army. And 
fo forward did he feeni to promote the interefts of 
his fon-ixi-law, that he even fent veffels to England, 

* Herbert. Hollingflied, p. SxZp 
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in order to tranfport over the forces which Henry- 
had levied for that purpofe. The marquis of Dor- 
fet commanded this armament, which confifted of 
ten thouland men, moftly infantry; lord Howard 
fon of the earl of Surrey, lord Broke, lord Ferrars, 
and many others of the young gentry and nobility, 
accompanied him in this fervice. All were on fire 
to dillinguifh thcmfelves by military atcHievements, 
and to make a conquefl; of importance for their 
mafter. 'I’he iecret purpofe of Ferdinand, in this 
unexampled generofity, was fufpecled by nobody. 

The fmall kingdom of Navarre lies on the fron¬ 
tiers between France and Spain ; and as John 
d’Albert the fovereign was connefted by friendfhip 
and alliance with Lewis, the opportunity feemed 
favourable to Ferdinand, while the F.nglifh forces 
were conjoined^ with his own, and while all adhe¬ 
rents to the council of Pifa lay under the fentcnce 
of ercommunication, to put himfelf in pofleflion of 
rhefe dominions. No fooner, therefore, was Dorfct 
landed in Guipifcqa, than the Spanifli monarch de¬ 
clared his readinefs to join him' with his forces, to 
make with united arms an jirtvafion'of France, and 
to form the fiege of Bayonne, which opened the 
way into Guienne“: But he remarked to the Eng¬ 
lish general how dangerous it might prove to leave 
behind them the kingdom of Navarre, which, be¬ 
ing in clofe alliance with France, could eafily give 
admittance to the enemy, and cut off all commu¬ 
nication between Spain and the combined armies. 
To provide againft fo dangerous an event, he re¬ 
quired,^ ti^at John fhould ftipulate a neutrality in the 
prefent war; and when that prince exprefled his 
willingnei's to enter into any engagement for that 
iurpofe, he alfo required, that fecurity fhould be 
pven for the flrift obfervance of itr John having 
ikewifie agreed to this condition, Ferdinand de* 

« Herbert. Holliiigfiied, p. 813. 
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manded, that he fliould deliver into his hands fix of c H A P.. 
the moft confiderable places of his dominions, to- xxvii. 
gather with his eldefl; Ion as a hoflage. Thefcwere 
not terms to be propofed to a fovereign ; and as the 
Spanifh monarch expected a refufal, he gave iftime- 
cliate orders to the duke of Alva, his general, to 
make an invafion on Navarre, and tp reduce that 
kingdom. Alva>foon made himfelf mafier of all 
the fmaller town!; and being ready to form the 
ficge of Pampeluna, the capital, he fummoned the 
marquis of Dorfet to join him wdth the Englifti 
army, and concert together all their operations. 

■ Dorset began to fufpecl;, that the interells of his 
mailer were very little regarded in all thefe franT- 
adions; and having no orders to invade the king¬ 
dom of Navarre, or nxike war any where hut in 
France, he refufed to take any parjt in the enter- 
prife. He rcniaiHed therefore In his quarters at 
Fontarabia; but fo Subtle W'as the contrivance of Deceit of 
Ferdinand, that, even while the Englifh army lay 
in that fituatlon, ,it was alinolt eq^ially ferviceable to 
ins purpofe, as if if had aded in conjundion with 
his own. It kept the’jj’rcnch army in awe, and 
prevented it from advancing to fuccour the king¬ 
dom of Navarre; fo that Alva, having full leifure 
to condud the fic^, made himfelf mailer of Pani*. 
peluna, and obliged John to feek for flielter in 
France. d'he Spanifh general applied again to 
Dorfet, and propofed to condud with united coun- 
iels the operations of ihthiiy league, fo it was called, 
againfl Lewis: But as he Hill declined formipg the 
fiege of Bayonne, and father infilled on the inva¬ 
fion of the principality of Bearne, a part of the king 
of Navarre’s dominions, which lies on the French 
fide of the Pyrenees, Dorfet, juflly fuf’picious of his^ 
fmifler iqtentidns, reprefented, that, without new 
orders from his ma,fler, he could not concur in fuch 
an undertaking. In order to procure thefe orders, 
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Chap. Ferdinand difpatched Martin de Ampios to Lon- 
XXVII. don; and perluaded Henry, that, by the refraftory 
^ ijis. jro*’upuIous humour ol the Engliih general, the 

mod fevourable opportunities were loft, and that it 
was ntceffary he ihould, on ail occafions, aft in 
concert with the Spanifh commander, who was beft 
acquainted wit^ the fituation of the country, and the 
rcafons of every operation. But before orders to 
this purpofe reached Spain, Dorfet had become ex¬ 
tremely impatient; and obferving that his farther 
flay ferved not to promote the main undertaking, 
and that his army was daily periOjing by want and 
ficknefs, he demanded fnipping from Ferdinand to 
tranfport them back ijuo F.ngknd. Ferdinand, 
who was bound by treaty to furnilh him with this 
lupply, whenever demanded,* was at length, after 
many delays, pbligcd to yield to his importu¬ 
nity ; and Dorfet, embarking his 'troop?, prepared 
himftlf for the voyage. Tvlean^diilc, the melTenger 
arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops 
fhould remain in Spain; but the foldiers were fo 
Return of difcontented with the treatment which they had met 
with, that they mutinied, {irid obirged their com¬ 
manders to fet fail for England. Henry was much 
difpleafed with the ill fuccefs of this enterprife; 
and it was with difficulty that Dorfet, by explain¬ 
ing the fraudulent conduft of Ferdinand, w'as at laft 
able to appeafe him. 

There happened this fummer an aftion at fea, 
which brought not any ntore decifive advantage to 
the Englifli. Sir Thomas Knevet, matter of horfe, 
was fegt to the coaft of Britanny with a fleet of 
forty-five fail; and he carried with him fir Charles 
Brandon, fir John Carew, and many other young 
courtiers, who longed for an opportunity of difplay- 
ing their valour. After they had cdihmitted Ibme 
depredations, a French fleet of thirty-nine fail ilTued 

from Bfeft, under the command of Primauget, and 

began 
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began an engagement with the Englifh. Fire feizcd 
the fhip of Primauget, who, finding his deflruc- 
tion inevitable, bore down upon the veflel ,of tfie xjia. 
Englifh admiral, and grappling with her, refolved 
to make her fhare his fate. Botli fleets flood fome 
time in fufpenfe, as fpeftators of this dreadful en¬ 
gagement, and all men faw with horror the flames 
which confumed both veffels, and heard the cries of 
fury and defpair, which came from the miferable 
combatants. At laft, the French veflel blew up; 
and at the fame time deftroyed the Englifh *. The 
refl of the French fleet made their efcape into dif¬ 
ferent harbours. 

The war which England waged againfl: France, 
though it brought no advantage to the former king¬ 
dom, was of great prejudice to the latter: and by 
obliging Lewis to withdraw his fprces for the de¬ 
fence of his own dominions, loft him tiiat fuperi- 
orily, which his arflis, in the beginning of ths cam¬ 
paign, had attained in Italy. Gafton de Foix, his 
nephew, a youpg hero, had beep entrufled with the 
command of the Ffench forces ; and in a few months 
performed fucR feats military art andprowefs, as 
were fufficient to render illuflrious the life of the 
oldefl: captain ^ liis career flnifhed with the great 
battle of Ravenna, which, after the mofl obftinate 
conflict, he gained over the Spanifh and papal 
armies. He perifhcd the very moment his vidory 
was complete ; and with him perifhed the fortune 
of the French arms in Italy. 'I’he Swifs, who had 
rendered themfelves extremely formidable by their 
bands of difcipline’d inftintry, invaded the \lilanefe 
with a numerous army, and raifed up that incon- 
ftant people to a revolt againfl the dominion of 
France. Genoa followed the example of the dur, 
phy; aitd thus Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely lott 

* Poljrdore Virgil, lib. 27. Stowe, p. 49'>- T.anquqt’s Epitome 
pf Chronicles, fol. r 6uiccjard. lib. 10. 
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his Italian conquefts, except fome garrifons; ar^ 
Maximilian Sforza, the fon of Ludovic, was rein- 
ftaied in pofleflion of Milan. 

Julius difeovered extreme joy on the difeom- 
fiture of the French ; and the more fo, as he had 
been beholden for it to the Swifs, a people whofe 
councils, he hoped, he fliould always be able to in¬ 
fluence and govcln. The pontiff furvived this fuc- 
cefs a very little time ; and in his place was chofen 
John de Medicis, who took the appellation of Leo X. 
and proved one of the moft illuftrious princes that 
ever fat on the papal throne. Humane, beneficent, 
generous, affable ; the patron of every art, and , 
friend of every virtue ■ ; he had a foul no lefs capa¬ 
ble of forming great defigns than*his predcccffor, 
but was more gentle, pliant, and artful in employ¬ 
ing means for the execution of them. The foie 
deleft, indeed, of his charadfgr was too great finefle 
and artifice ; a fault w'hich, both, as a prieft and an 
Italian,* it was difficult for him to avoid. By the 
negotiations of Leo, the emperor Maximilian was 
detached from the French interefl; and Henry, 
notwithflanding his difappoint/nents tin the former 
campaign, was /till encourJgcd to profecute his 
warlike meafurcs agairfU Lewis.’ 

Henry had fummoned a new feffion of parlia¬ 
ment and obtained a fupply for his enterprife. It 
was a poll-tax, and impofed different fums, accord¬ 
ing to the ftation and riches of the perfon. A duke 
payed ten marks, an earl five pounds, a baron four 
pounds, a knight four marks; every man valued at 
eight hundred pounds in gqods,*four marks. An 
impofitiSn was alfo granted of two fifteenths and 
four tenths h By thefe fupplies, joined to thetrea- 
fure vdiich had been left by his father, and which 
wt.s not yet entirely diffipated, he was enabled to 

» Father Paul, lib. i. • » 4th Nbvember, 151*, 

£:tow€» 
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le^y a great army, and render himfelf formidable to c 11 a p- 
his enemy. The Englifh are f^id to have been 
much encouraged in this enterprife, by the arryral 
of a veflel in the Thames under the papal ^banner. 

It carried prefents of wine and hams to the king, 
and the more eminent courtiers; and fuch fond de¬ 
votion was at that time entertained towards the 
court of Rome, that thefe trivial prefents were 
every where received with the greaiefl triumph and 
exultation. 

In order to prevent all didurbances from Scot¬ 
land, while Henry’s arms fliould be employed on 
the continent, Dr. Weft, dean of Windfor, was 
difpatched on an embafly to James, the king’s bro¬ 
ther-in-law ; arid inftruCtions were given him to 
accommodate all differences between the kingdoms, 
as well as to difeovdr the intentions of the court of 
Scotland ^ Some colnplaints 'had already been 

made on botK f^fles. One Barton, a Scotchman, 
having fuffered injuries from the Portugi/bfe, for 
which he could obtain no rcdrefs,*had procured let¬ 
ters of marque,againft that rration ; but he had no 
fooner put tq fea, tlian he was guilty of the groffeil 
abufes, committed d®predations upon the Englilh, 
and much infefted 'the nar'uow Teas ^ Lord Howard' 
and fir Edward Howard, admirals, and fons of tire 
earl of Surrey, failing out -againft him, fought* him 
in a defperate aftion, where the pirate was killed; 
and they brought his fliips into the Thames. As 
Henry refufed all fatisfaclion for this aft of juftice, 
fome of the borderers’ who wanted but a pretence 
for depredations^ entered England under the com¬ 
mand of lord Hume, warden of the marches, and 
committed great ravages on that khgdom. Not- 
withftanding thefe mutual grounds of diffatisfaftion, 
jaatters Height cafily have been accommodated, 

I 

* Polydore A^irgiT, lib.'^7- 

^ Stowcj p 485. Hollinglhed, p, 811* 
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CHAP, had It not been for Henry’s intended invafion of 
1 France, which rowfed the jealoufy of the Scottifti 
natii^n*. The ancient league, which fubfifted be-. 

War with tween France and Scotland,, was conceived to be 

Scotland, ftrongeft band of connection ; and the Scots 
univerfally believed, that, were it not for the 
countenance which they i r ceived from this foreign 
alliance, they had'never been able fo long to main¬ 
tain their independence againlt a people fo much 
fuperior. James was farther incited to take part in 
the quarrel by the invitations of Anne, queen of 
France, whofe knight he had ever in all tourna-' 
ments profeffed himi'elf, and who fummoned him, 
according to the ideas of romantic^ gallantry pre¬ 
valent in that age, to take the field in her defence, 
and prove himi'elf her true and valorous champion. 
The remonftrances of his comfort and of his wifeft. 
counfellors were in Vain oppofed to the martial ar¬ 
dour of this prince. He firft fent a fquadron of 
Ihips to the aflifta^ce of France; the only fleet 
which Scotland feems ever to have polfefled. And 
though he ftill made profeflions of maintaining a 
neutrality, the Englilh ambalfador eafily forefaw, 
that a war would in the ?nd p/oye inevitable ; and 
he gave "warning of the danger to his mafter, who 
fent the earl of Surrey to put the borders in a po- 
fture of defence, and to rcfift the expefted invafion 
of the enemy. 

Henry, all on fire for military fame, was little dif- 
couraged by this appearance of a diverfion from the 
north; and fo much the lefs, as he flattered himfelf 
with the afliftance of all the coafidefable potentates 
of Europe' in his invafion of France. The pope 
ftill continued to thunder out his excommuni¬ 
cations againft Lewis, and all the adherents of the 
fchifmatical council: The Swifs cantons made pro- 

* Buebanas, lib. 13. Drummotid in the Ufe* of James IV. 
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feffions of violent animofity againft France: The chap. 
ambafladors of Ferdinand and Maximilian had 
figned with thofe of Henry a treaty of allidnce ,^,3. 
againft that power, apd had ftipulated the* time and 
place of their intended invafion ; And thpugh Fer¬ 
dinand difavowfed his ambaflador, and even figned 
a truce for a twelvemonth with the common enemy; 

Henry was not yet fully convihced of his felfifli 
and finifter intentions, and ftill hoped for his con¬ 
currence after the expiration of that term. He had 
now got a minifter who complied with all his in¬ 
clinations, and flattered him in every Icheme to 
which his fanguine and impetuous temper was 
inclined. ^ 

Thomas Wolsey, dean of Lincoln, and almoner Woifcy 
to the king, furppfled in favour all his minifters, miniaer. 
and was fall advancing towards that unrivalled 
grandeur which he afterwards attained. This man 
was fon of a butcher at Ipfwich ; but having got a 
learned education, and being eqidowed with an ex¬ 
cellent capacity, he was admitted into the marquis 
of Dorfet’s family as tutor to that nobleman’s chil¬ 
dren, and foon gained the friendfliip and counte¬ 
nance of his patrpn*^ I^e was recommended to be 
chaplain to Henry VII. anfl being employed by that 
monarch in a fecret negociation, which regarded his 
intended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, Maxi¬ 
milian’s daughter, he acquitted himfelf to the king]s 
fatisfaction, and obtained the praife both of dili¬ 
gence and dexterity jn his condu6f That prince, 
having given him a commiflion to Maximilian, who 
at that time redded in Bruffels, was fm^rifed in lefs 
than three days after, to fee Woll'ey prefent himfelf 
before him; and fuppofing that he had protradted 
his departure, he began to reprove him^ for the 
(dilatory execution of his orders. Wolfey infarraed. 


» Stowe, p. 997 - 

® Ca'.eadiilu i'iddcs’l life of Wolfey. Stowe. 
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C ^ A P. him, that he had juft returned from Bruflels, and 
had fuccefsfully fulfilled all his majefty’s com- 
ij,3. mand^. But on fecond thoughts,” faid the king, 
“ I found^ that fomewhat was omitted in your 
orders ; ^ and have fent a mellenger after you with 
“ fuller inftruflions.” “ 1 met the meflenger,” 
replied Wolfey, “on my return: But as 1 had re- 
“ flefted on that oVniffion, I ventured of myfelf to 
“ execute what, 1 knew', muft be your majefty's 
“ intentions.” The death of Henry, foon after 
this incident retarded the advancement of Wolfey, 
and prevented his reaping any advantage from the 
good opinion which that monarch had entertained 
of him: But thcnceforwards he was looked on at 
court as a rifing man ; and Fox bifliop of Wln- 
chefter call his eye upon him as ope who might be 
ferviceablc to him in his prefent filuationThis 
prelate obferving that the earl qf SurrcY had totally 
eclipfed him in favour, reiblved* to introduce 
Wolfey to the young prince’s familiarity, and hoped 
that he might rival Surrey in his inhnuating arts, 
and yet be contented to aef in the cabinet a part 
fubordinate to Fox himfelf, who had promoted him. 
In a little time Wolfey gained fo much on the 
king, that he fupplanted both Surrey in his favour, 
and Fox in his truft and confidence. Being admit¬ 
ted to Henry’s parties of plcafure, he took the lead 
in every jovial converfation, and promoted all that 
frolic and entertainment whieh lie found fuitable to 
the age and inclination of the young monarch. 
Neither his own years, which were near forty, nor 
his charadlei of a clergyman, iwere any reftraint 
upon him, or engaged him to check, by any ufelefs 
feverity, the gaiety, in which Henry, who had fmall 
propenfion to debauchery, palled his carelefs hours. 
During the interval^ of amufement he iatroduced 

b Antiq.BriJ. Ecclef. p.3 9. Puljdorc Viipil, lib a.7- 
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bufinefs, and infinuated thofe maxims of conduft c h \ P* 
which he was defirous his mafter fliould ^opt. xxvir« 
He obferved to him, that while he ente’uftea his ,^,3. 
affairs into the hand# of his father’s counfellors, he 


had the advantage indeed of employiifg men of 
wifdom and experience, but men who owed not 
their promotion to his favour,, and who fcarcely 
thought themfelves accountable to him for the ex- 
ercife of their authority: That by the factions, and 
cabals, and jealoufies, which had long prevailed 
among them, they more obftruded the advance¬ 
ment of his affairs, than they promoted it by the 
knowledge which age and pradlice had conferred 
upon them : That while he thought proper to pafs 
his time in thofe pleafurcs, to which his age and 
royal fortune invited him, and in thofe ftudies, 
which would in time-enable him to fway the feeptre 
with abfolute authority, his befl fyftem of go¬ 
vernment wouM be to entruft his authority into 
the hands of fome one perlbn,* who was the crea¬ 
ture of his.will, and who could entertain no view 
but that of promoting his fervice : And that if this 
minifter had alfo'tjjie fame relifli for pleafure with 
himfelf, and the, fame ijlle for fcience, he could 
more eafily, at intervals, account to him for his 
whole condudl, and introduce his mafter gradually 
into the knowledge ot public buftnefs ; and thus, 
without tedious conftraint or application, initiate 
him in the Icience of government 

llf.NRY entered into all the views of Wolfey j 
and finding no one fo capable of executing this^ plan 
of adminiftration as*the perfon who propofed it, he 
foon advanced his favourite, from being the coni- 
panion of his pleafures, to be a member of his 
council; and from being a member of his council, 
to bp his Tole and abfolute minifter. By this rapid 


^ Cnvcnditb, p. iz- 
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CHAP, advancement and uncontrolled authority, the cha-* 

genius of Wolfey had full opportunity 
to dnplay, ituif. Infatiable in his acquifitions, but 
Hischa- ftill more magnificent in his expence: Ofextenfive 
racier. capacity, 'but ftill more unbounded enterprife 3 
Ambitious of power, but ftill more defirous of 
glory: Infinuating, engaging, perfuafive; and, by 
turns, lofty, elevated, commanding: Haughty to 
his equals, but affable to his dependants j oppref- 
iive to the people, but liberal to his friends ; more 


generous than grateful; lefs moved by injuries than 
by contempt; he was framed to take the afcendant 
in every intercourfe with others, but exerted this 
fuperiority of nature with fuch oftentation as ex- 


pofed him to envy, and made every one willing to 
recal the original inferiority, or rather meannefs of 
his fortune. 


The branch of adminiftration in which Henry 
moft exerted himfelf, while he gaVe his entire con¬ 
fidence to Wolfey,' was the military, which, as it 
friited the natural gallantry and bravery of his tem¬ 
per, as well as the ardour of his youth, was the 
principal objeft of his attcnti 6 n. Finding that 
Lewis had made great preparations both by fea and 
land to refill him, he was no lefs careful to levy a 
formidable army, and equip a cunfiderable fleet for 
the invafion of France. Th.: command of the 


fleet was entrufted to fir Edv^ ard Howard ; who, 
after fcouring the channel for Ibme time, prefented 
himfelf before Breft, where the French navy then 
lay; and he challenged them to a combat. The 
French admiral, who expetlell from the Mediter¬ 
ranean a reinforcement of fome galHes under the 
command of Prejeant de iJicioux, kept within the 
harbour, and faw with piitieuce the Englilh burn 
and deftroy the country in the ncighbouhhood. At 
* laft Prejeant arri/ed with fjx gallies,^ and put into 
'Conquet, a’ place within ^ few leagues of Brell; 
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wKere he fecured himfelf behind feme batteries, chap, 
which he had planted on rocks that lay on each jirie xxvii. 
of him. Howard was, notwithftanding, determined 
to make an attack upSn him; and as he had but April ai- 
two gallies, he took himfelf the command of one, 
and gave the other to lord Ferrars. He was fol¬ 


lowed by fome row-barges, and fame crayers under 
the command of fir Thomas Cheyney, fir William 
Sidney, and other officers of diftinftion. He im¬ 
mediately faftened on Prejeant’s (hip, and leaped 
on board of her, attended by one Carroz, a Spaniffi 
cavalier, and feventeen Engllffimen. The cable. 


meanwhile, which faftened his fhip to that of the 


enemy, being cat, the admiral was thus left in the 
hands of the French; and as he ftili continued the 


combat with great gallantry, he was puffied over¬ 
board by their pikes Lord Ferrai:, feeing the 
admiraFs galley fall off, followed with the other 
fmall veffels; and the whole fleet was fo difeduraged 
by the lofs of their commander, 'that they retired 
from before BreftThe French navy came out 
of harbour j ^nd even ventured to invade the coaft 
of Suffex. I’hey were repulfed, and Prejeant, their 
commander, loft an eye b*^ the fliot of an arrow. 
Lord Howard, brother to the deceafed admiral, 
fucceeded to the command of the ^Englifti fleet; 
and little memorable paffed at fea during this 
fummer. 


Great preparations had been making at land, 
during the whole winter^ for an invafion on France 
by the way of Calais ; but the fummer was well ad- 


k It was a maxim of Howard’s, that no admiral was good for any 
thing, that was not even brave to a degree of madnefs As the fea* 
fervice requires much lefs plan and contrivance and capacity than 
the land, this maxim has great plaufibility and appearance of truth: 
Though the fete of Howard himfelf may ferve as a proof, that even 
there courage oOght *o be tempered with difcrction. ^ 

^ Stowe, p. 4 ^ 1 . Herbert, HoUiysihed, p, 8i(. 
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Scxv’i'^ vanced before everything was in fufficient readinefs 

the intended enterprife. The long peace which 
J513. the'kingdom had enjoyed, had fomewhat unfitted 
the Englilli for military expeditions; and the great 
change '\vhich had lately been introduced in the art 
of war, had rendered it ftill more difficult to enure 
.them to the ufe,of the weapons now employed in 
aftion. The Swifs, and after them the Spaniards, 
had Ihown the advantage of a ftable infantry, who 
fought with pike and fword, and were able to re- 
pulfe even the heavy-armed cavalry, in which the 
great force of the armies formerly confifted. The 
praftice of fire-arms was become common ; though s 
the caliver, which was the weapon now in ufe, 
was fo inconvenient, and attended with fo many 
difadvantages, that it had not' entirely diferedited 
the bow, a weapon in which the Englifh excelled 
all European nations. A cbnfidei^le part of the 
forces,' which Henry levied for the invafion of 
France, coiifiiled of archers ; and as foon as affairs 
v.^ere in readinefs, the vanguard of the army, 
amounting to Sodo men, under the command of 
the earl of Shrewlbury, failed over to Calais. 
Shrewfbury was accompanied by- the earl of Derby, 
the lords Fitzwatcr, Haftings, Cobham, and fir 
Rics ap Thomas, captain of the light horfe. An¬ 
other body 01 60G0 men foon after followed under 
the command of lord Herbert the chamberlain. 


attended by the earls of Northumberland and Kent, 
the lords Audlcy and Delawar, together with Carew, 
Curfon, and other gentlemen. 

The -king himfelf prepared to follow with the 
main body and rear of the army j and he appointed 
the queen regent of the kingdom during his abfence. 
That he might fecure her adminiftration from all 
dilturbance, he ordered Edmond de‘la Pole, carl 
of Suffolk, to be beheaded in the-Tower, the no- 
biesifan who had been attainted and imprifoned 

during 
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during • the late reign. Henry was led to commit chap. 
this a£t of violence by the dying Commands, as is 
imagined, of.his father, who told him, that he nevif 
would be free from danger, while a man of lb tur¬ 
bulent a difpofition as Suffolk was alive. And as 
Richard de la Pole, brother of Suffolk, had accepted 
of a command in the French fervice, and fooliftily 
attempted to revive the York faftion* and to inftigate 
them againft the prefent government, he probably, 
by that means, drew more fuddenly the king’s ven¬ 
geance on this unhappy nobleman. 

At laft Henry, attended by the duke of Bucking- 30th June, 
/ham, and many others of the nobility, arrived at 
Calais, and entered upon his French expetfftion, 
from which he for^dly expedled fo much fuccefs 
and gloryOf all thofe allies on v/hofe affiftance 
he relied, the Swifs alone fully pqjformed their en¬ 
gagements. Being puf in motion by a fum of mo- Irivafionof 
ney fent them by Henry, and incited by their vie- 
lories obtained in Italy, and by* their animofity 
againft Francej they were prqjaving to enter that 
kingdom with an army of twenty-five thoufand 
men ; and no equal Tyce could be oppofed to their 
incurfion. MaximUian had^ received an advance of . 
120,000 crowns from Henry, and had promifed to 
reinforce the Swifs with 8000 men; but failcid in 
his engagements. That he might make atonement 
to the king, he himfelf appeared in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, and joined the Eng ifli army with feme Ger¬ 
man and Flemilh foldicrs, who were ufeful in giv¬ 
ing an example qf difeipline to Henry’s new levied 
forces. Obferving tl!e difpofitipn of llie Englilh 
monarch to be more bent on glory than on in- 
tereft, he inlifted himfelf in his fervice, wore th? . 
crofs of St- George, and received pay, an hundred 
crownta day, as one of his fubjefts and captjSns, 


VoL. IIL 
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^xxvii**’ while he exhibited this extraordinary fpeftacle, 
.pf an emperor of Germany ferving under a king of 
J513. England, he ts^as treated with the higheft refpedt by 
Henry, and really direftecf all the operations of the 
Englifli army. 

Before the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in 
the camp, the ,garl of Shtewfbury' and lord Herbert 
had formed the fiege of Teroiiane, a town fituated 
on the frontiers of Picardy; and they began to at¬ 
tack the place with vigour. Teligni and Crequi com¬ 
manded in the town, and had a garrifon not exceed¬ 
ing two thoufand men; yet made they fuch ftout re- 
fiftance as protrafted the fiege a month; and they'' 
at laft found themfelves more in danger from want 
of provifions and ammunition, than from the alTaults 
of the befiegers. Having conveyed intelligence of 
their fituation to Lewis,”who had advanced to 
Amiens with his army, that prince gave orders to 
46th Aug. throw'relief into the place. Fontrailles appeared at 
the head of Sod horfemen, each of whom carried a 
fack of gunpowder 'behind him, and two quarters 
of bacon. With this fmall force he made a fud- 
den and unexpeSed irruption? into the Englifh camp, 
and, furmounting alltTreliflan^e, advanced to the 
folfee of the town, where each horfcman threw 


Pittif of 

Guine- 

fiatc. 


do^^n his burden. They immediately returned at 
the gallop, and were fo fortunate as again to break 
through the Englilh, and to fuller little or no lofs in 
this dangerous attempt 

But the Englifh had, foon after, full revenge 
for the iafult. Henry had iieceived intelligence of 
the appfoach of the French horfe, who had ad¬ 
vanced to protect another incurlion of Fontrailles; 
and be ordered fome troops to pafs the Ids, in 
order to oppofe them. The cavalry, of France, 

though they confifled chiefly of gentlemen wlio had 

'♦ * 
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behaved with great gallantry in q?any defperate ac- C h a p. 
tions in Italy, were, on fight of the enemy, fei^^d f 

with fo unaccountable a panic, that they immediate- ,^13; 
ly took to flight, and were purfued by the Englifti. 

The duke of Longueville, who commanded the 
French, Buffi d’Amboife, Clermont, Imbercourc, 
the chevalier Bayard, and manyiother officers of 
difliinflion, were made prifonersThis a&ion, or 
rather rout, is fometimes called the battle of Guine- 
gate, from the place where it was fought; but more 
commonly the Battle of Spursj becaufe the French, 
that day, made more ufe of their fpurs than of their 
fwords or military weapons. 

After fo cc'nfiderable an advantage, the king, 

W'ho was at the hfiad of a complete army of above 
50,000 men, mightliave made incurfions to the gates 
of Paris, and ^read <;dnfufion atid defolation every 
where. It gave Lewis great joy, when he heard 
that the Englifh, inftead of puffiing theirVidory, 
and attacking the difmayed troops of France, re¬ 
turned to the fiege of fo inConfiderable a place as 
Teroiiane. ,The governors were obliged, foon after, 
to capitulate; and Henry found his acquilition of 
fo little moment, though ^^ined at the expence of 
fome blood, and what, in his prefent circumftances, 
was more important, of much valuable time,* that 
he immediately demoliftied the fortifications. The 
anxieties of the French were again revived with re¬ 
gard to the motiohs of the Engliffi. The Swifs, at 
the fame time, had entered Burgundy with a for¬ 
midable army, and laid fiege to Dijon, which was 
in no condition to refift them. Ferdin^ti himfelf, 
though he had made a truce with Lewis, feemed dif- 
pofcd to lay hold of every advantage which fortune 
Ihould prefsnt to him. Scarcely ever was the Fr^h 
monafthy in greater danger, or lefs in a condition 

® Memoircsde Bellai, liv.i. »Polyilore Virsilf liv.ay. 

Jhed, p. 8»». Herbert. • 
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CHAP, to defend itfelf a^ind thofe powerful armies, which 
^ XXVII OHfe^very fide affailed or threatened it. Even many 

inhabitants of Paris, who believed themfelves 
expofed to the rapacity and Violence of the enemy, 
began to diflodge, without knowing w'hat place 
could afford them greater fecurity. 

But Lewis was extricated from his prefent dif¬ 
ficulties-'by the manifold blunders of his enemies. 
The Swifs allowed themfelves to be feduced into a 
negotiation by Tremoille, governor of Burgundy; 
and, without making enquiry whether that noble¬ 
man had any powers to treat, they accepted of the 
conditions which he offered them. Tremoille, who 
knew that he ffiould be difavowed fiy his mailer, Ili- 
pulated whatever they were pleafed to demand, and 
thought himfelf happy, at the expence of fome pay¬ 
ments and Very lafge promife^, to get rid of fo for¬ 
midable an enemy p. 

THE'meafures of Henry Ihowed equal Ignorance 
In the art of war with that of the Swifs in nego¬ 
tiation. Tournay wtfs a great and. rich city, which, 
though It lay within the frontiers of Elanders, be¬ 
longed to France, and afforded the troops of that 
kingdom a paffage int#* the heart of the Nether¬ 
lands. Maximilian, who was defirous of freeing his 
grandfon fron^ fo troublefome a neighbour, advifed 
Henry to lay fiege to the place; and the Englilh 
monarch, not confidering that fuch an acquifition 
nowife advanced his conquells in France, was fo 
imprudent as to follow this intercftcd counfel. The 
dty of Tournay, by its ancie/it charters, being ex- 
- empted fVbjn the burthen of a garrifon, the burghers, 
againff: the remonftrance of their fovereign, ftre- 
nuoufiy infilled on maintaining this dangerous pri- 
vitage ; aind they engaged, by themfelves, to make 
z, vigorous defence againff: the enemy 9. Thdr cou^ 

' V^emoires dii Marefchal de Fleuranges, Bellarius,’ lib. 14. 
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rage failed them when matters came to trial; and chap* 
after a few days fiege, the placo was furrendered xxvii. 
to the Englifli. The bifhop of Tournay was la^y 
dead; and, as a new, bifhop was already ele£l:ed Sept, 
by the chapter/ but not inftalled in his ofjice, the 
king bellowed the adminiflration of the fee on his 
favourite, Wolfey, and put him in immediate pof- 
feffion of the revenues, which wd-e confiderable \ 

Hearing of the retreat of the Swifs, and ^ferving 
the feafon to be far advanced, he thought proper to 
return to England; and he carried the greater part 
of his army with him. Succefs had attended him 
in every enterprifc; and his youthful mind was 
much elated with this feeming profperity; but all 
men of judgment comparing the advantages of 
his lltuation with Ki^ progrefs, his expence with his 
acquifitions, were convjpced that this campaign, fo 
much vaunted,, was in reality 6oth ruinous and 
inglorious to him *i , 

The fuccefs which, during this/ummer, had at¬ 
tended Henry’s arms in the no^rth, was much more 
decifive. The king of Scotland had aflembled the 
whole force of his -kingdom; and having pafled 
the Tweed with a bpve thojiigh a tumultuary army 
of above 50,000 men, he favaged thofe parts of 
Northumberland which lay neareft that river, ^nd 
he employed himfelf in taking the cables of Nor- 
ham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places of fmall 
importance. Lady Ford being taken prifoncr in 
her caflle, was prefented to James, and fo gained 
on the alTeclions of the prince, that he walled in 
pleafure the critical time which, during thS.abfence 
of his enemy, he lliould have employed in pulhing 
his conquells. His troops, lying in a barren coun¬ 
try, where they foon confumed all the provifions, 
began to be pinched with hunger; and, as the all- ^ 
thority of the prjnce was feeble, and military difci- 
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CHAP. pHne, during that age, extremely relaxed, many*of 
xxvit. had ftoleh ftom the camp, and retired home- 

waKis. , Meanwhile the earl of Surrey, having col¬ 
lected a force of 26,000 men, of which 5000 had 
been feet over from the king’s army in France, 
inarched to the defence of the country, and ap¬ 
proached the Scots, who lay on fome high ground 
near the^.hills of Cheviot. The river Till ran be¬ 
tween the armies, and prevented an engagement: 
Surrey, therefore, fent a herald to the Scottifli camp, 
challenging the enemy to defeend into the plain of 
Milfield, which lay towards the Ibuth 5 and there, 
appointing a day for the combat, to try their valour ^ 
on equal ground. As he received no fatisfaCtory 
anfwer, he made a feint of marching towards Ber- 
wic ; as if he intended to enter Scotland, to lay 
W'afte the borders, and cut. off the provifions of the 
enemy. The Scottifh army,* in order to prevent his 
purpofe, put themfelves in motion; and having fet 
fire to the huts in which they had quartered, they 
defeended from the hills. Surrey, taking advantage 
of the fmoke, wjtich was blown towards him, and 
which concealed his movements, staffed the Till 
with his artillery and» vanguajrd at the bridge ot 
Twifel, and fent the refl of his army to feek a ford 
higher up the river. 

An engagement was now become inevitable, and 
both fides prepai ed for it w ith tranquillity and order'. 
The Engliih divided their army into tw'o lines: 
I.ord Howard led the main boefy of the firll line, fir 
Edmond Howard the right wing, fir Marmaduke 
Conftable the left. Tlie Carl of Surrey,_ hiinfeli, 
commanded the main body of the fecond line, lord 
Dacres the right wing, fir Edward Stanley the lelf, 
Battle of 1016 front of the Scots prefented three divifions to 
Sjpudeu.^ the enemy: The middle was led by the king hitn- 
felf: The right by the pari of Huntley, *aiiilted by 

Ilh. pnimmonfl. Herbert. Polytlorc 
lib. Stow^, p. 493* 1 Juvi’J 9 . 
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lord Hume: The left by the earls of Lenox and chap. 
Argyle. A fourth divifion under the earl of Both- xxvii. 
wel, made a body of referve. Huntley began jhe * 
battle; and after a lharp conflid put to flighf*ihe 
left wing of the EnglKh, and qhafed them off the 
field : But, on returning from the purfuit, 4 ie found 
the whole Scottilh army in great diforder. The 
divifion under Lenox and Argyle;, elated with the 
lUccefs of the other wing, had broken thejr ranks, 
und, notwithfianding the remonftrances and entrea¬ 
ties of La Motte, the French ambaffador, had 
ruihed headlong upon the enemy. Not only fir 
Edmond Howard, at the head of his divifion, re¬ 
ceived them with great valour; but Dacres, who 
commanded in the fecond line, wheeling about dur- 
nig the action, fell upon their rear, and put them 
to the fword withoftt refiftance. The divifion under 
James, and that unu»a' Bothwel, animated by the 
valour of theiV leaders, ftill made head againft the 
Englilh, and throwing themfelves into a circle, 
protrafted the aftion, till night feparated the com¬ 
batants. The yidory feem^ yet undecided, and 
the numbers.that fell on each fide were nearly equal, 
amounting to above# 5000 men : But the morning 
difeovered where the ?dv;J>atage lay. The Englifli ’ 
had loft only perfons of fmall note; but the flower 
of the Scottifli nobility had fallen in battle, and* their 
king himfelf, after the moft diligent enquiry, could 
no where be found. In fearching the field, the 
Engliih met with «, dead body which refembled him, 
and was arrayed in a* fimilar habit; and they put 
it in a leaden coflln and fent it to Londo^. During 
fome time it was kept unburied; becaMfe James 
died under fentence of excommunication, on ac¬ 
count of his confederacy with France, and his 
oppofition JO the holy fee": But, upon Henry’s 
application, who pretended that this prince had, vd, 

* • 
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CHAP, the indant before his death, difcovered figns of fe- 
pentance, abfolutioii was given him, and his body 
ijjj. w«^ interred. 'I'he Scots, however, ftill afferted 
that it was not James’s body which was found on 
the field of battle, but that of one Elphinfton, who 
had beed arrayed in arms rcfembling their king’s, 
in order to divide the attefition of the Engliih, and 
lhare the danger jvith his mafter. It was believed 
that James had been feen crolling the Tweed at 
Kelfo j and fome imagined that he had been killed 
by the valTals of lord Hume, whom that nobleman 
had inftigated to commit fo enormous a crime. But 
the populace entertained the opinion that he was ftill 
alive, and, having fecretly gone in pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, would foon returrl and take pof- 
feffion of the throne. This fond conceit was long 
entertained among the Scots. 

Tiii; king of Scotland dnd moft of his chief 
nobles being flainjn the field Flouden, fo this 
battle Was called, an inviting opportunity was offered 
to Henry of gaining advantages over that kingdom, 
perhaps of reducing it to lubjedlion. ‘ But he dif¬ 
covered, on this occafion, a nvud truly great and 
generous. When the queen «f Scotland, Margaret, 
who was created regent' during' the infancy of her 
fon, applied for peace, he readily granted it; and 
took'compaffiqn of the helplefs condition of his lifter 
and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who had gained 
him fo great a vi£lory, was reftored to the title of 
duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his 
father for engaging on th'e fide of Richard III. 
Lord Howard was honoured ,with die title of earl of 
Surrey. *Sir Charles Brandon the king’s favourite, 
whom he had before created vifeount Lifle, was now 
raifed to the dignity of duke of Suffolk. Wolfey, 
who WJK both his favourite and his Biiuifter, was 
created bifhop af Lincoln. Lord Herbert <Tbtained 
^thed|,le of earl of Worcefter. Sir "Edward Stanley 
te^fTof lord MonteagJe. • 

. • * Though 
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• Though peace with Scotland gave Henry fecu- chap* 
rity on that fide, and enabled him to profecute, in 
tranquillity, his enterprife againft France, J'^e 
other incidenfs had happened, which more than 
counterbalanced this fortunate event, and ferved to 
open his eyes with regard to the ralhnefs bf an un¬ 
dertaking into which his youth and high fortune had 
betrayed him. , 

Lewis, fully fenfible of the dangeTbus fituation 
to which his kingdom had been reduced during the 
former campaign was refolved, by every expedient^ 
to prevent the return of like perils, and to break 
the confederacy of his enemies. The pope was no¬ 
wife difpoied to pufli the French to extremity ; and, 
provided they'did not return to take polTeflion of 
Milan, his intereils rather led him Jo preferve the 
balance among the contending parties. He ac¬ 
cepted, therefore, qF Lewis’s offer to renounce the 
council of Lyojis; and he took off the excommu¬ 
nication wliich his predcceffor and himfelf had ful¬ 
minated againft that king and *his kingdom. Fer¬ 
dinand was' now faft declining in years; and as he 
entti taincdmo farther ambition than that of keeping 
poffeffion of Navatye, which he had fubdued by his 
arms and policy,' he rea«lily hearkened to the pro- 
pofals of Lewis for prolonging the truce another 
year ; and he even fhewed an inclination of forming 
a more intimate connexion with that monarch. 


Levis had dropped hints of his intention to marry 
his fecond daughter Renee, either to Charles, prince 
of Spain, or his brother-Ferdinand, both of them 
grandfons of the Spjmifli monarch ; and he declared 
his refolution of beftowing on her, as Tier portion, 
his claim to the dutchy of Milan. Ferdinand not 
only embraced thefe propofals with joy; but alfa 
engaged <the emperor, Maximilian, in th* fame 
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When Hepry was informed of Ferdinand's ue^ 
newal of the truce with Lewis, he fell into a violent 
ra^e, ai^d loudly Complained, that his father-in-law 
.by high propiifes and profeflions, engaged 
him in enmity with France,*and afterwards, with¬ 
out giving him the leafi: warning, had now again 
facrificed his interefts to his own felfilh purpofes, 
and had left him expofed alone to all the danger 
and expence, of the war. In proportion to his eafy 
credulity, and his unfufpeding reliance on Ferdi¬ 
nand, was the vehemence with which he exclaimed 
againft the treatment which he met with j and he 
threatened revenge for this egregious treachery and 
breach of faith But he loll all patience when in¬ 
formed of the other negotiation by which Maximi¬ 
lian was alfo feduccd from his alliapce, and in which 
propofals had been agreed to, for the marriage of 
the prince of Spaii\, with the daughter of France. 
Charles, during the lifetime of the late king, had 
been affianced to Mary, Henry’s younger fifter ; 
and, as the prince»now approached the age of pg-' 
berty, the king had e,xpefted the immediate coin- 
plotion of the marriage, and the honourable fettle- 
ment of a filler, ^or whom Jne had entertained ^ 
-tender afieftioii. Such a complication, therefore, 
of injuries gave him the nigheft. difpleafure, and iit- 
fpired.him with a defire of expreffing his difdaiu 
towards thofe who had impofed on his youth and 
inexperience, and had abufed his too great facility. 

The duke of Longueville, wIk? had been made 
prifoner at the battle of Guiiicgalc, and who was 
llill detained in England, was r,cady.to take advan¬ 
tage o^ all ihefe difpofitions of Henry, in order to 
procure a peace, ^pd even an alliance, which lie 
knew to be paffionately defired by his mailer. He 
reprefented to the king that Anne, queen of France, 
pein^ lately dead, a door was thereby opei^ed fgt 
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aft alTinity which might tend to the advantage, of c h a 
both kingdoms, and which would ferve to termi- XXVH. ^ 
nate honourably all the differences between the^: 

That (he had left Lewis no male children i and as 
he had ever entertaiiied a ftrong defire of having 
heirs to the crown, no marriage feemed more fuit- 
able to him than that with the princefs of England, 

\yhofe youth and beauty affordecf,rhc mod tlattering 
hopes ill that particular; I'hai, though the marriage 
of a princefs of fixteen witli a king of fifty-three 
might fecm unfuitable, yet the other advantages 
attending the alliance were more than a fuflicient 
compenfation for this inequality: And that Henry, 
ill loofenirig his connexions with Spain, from which 
he had never reaped any advantage, would contraft 
a dole affinity with Lewis, a prince who|, through 
his whole life, had invariably maintained the charac^ 
ter of probity and hbnour. . 

As Henry fjpemed to hearken to this dlfcourfe 
with willing cars, Longueville informed his mader 
of the probability which he difcovered of bringing 
the matter‘to a happy conefufion; and he lecciyed 
full powers for negotiating the treaty. Ihe articles 
were eafily adjufto-i between the monarchs. Lewis Peacewittt 
agreed that Toil may fhCjuld remain ip the hands of 
the Englifh ; that Richard de la Pole fhould.be ba- ' 
nilhed to Metx, there to live on a penfion-alligned 
him by Lewis; that Henry flioulU receive payment 
a million of crowns, being the arrears due by 
treaty to his father and himfelf; and that the prin¬ 
cefs Mary fhould ' bring four hundred thoufand 
crowns as hcR portion, and enjoy as I'^rge a joj^ture 
as any queen of France, even the former, who was 
heirels of Britaiiny. The two princes alfo agreed 
on the fuccours with which they fiiould mutually 
fupply each other, in cafe either of them ^ere at¬ 
tached by an enemy*. 
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CHAP. In confcquence of this treaty, Mary was feflt 

France with a fplendid retinue, and Lewis 
i.ri4.. her at Abbeville, where the efpoufals were 

odi. celebrated. He was enchanted with the beauty, 
grace, and numerous accompRfhments of the young 
princefs ; *and, being naturally of an amorous dif« 
poiition, which his advanced age had not entirely 
cooled, he was fetjuced into fuch a courfe of gaiety 
1515. and pleafuref as proved very unfuitable to his de- 
xft Jan. clining ftate of health He died in lefs than three 
months after the marriage, to the extreme regret of 
the French nation, who, fenfible of his tender con¬ 
cern for their welfare, gave him, with one voice, 
the honourable appellation of father of his people. 

Francis, duke of Angouieme, d youth of one 
and twenty, 'w(ho had married Lewis’s eldefl: daugh¬ 
ter, fucceeded him on the throne; and, by his 
activity, valour, gencrofity, arfd other virtues, gave 
prognoftics of a happy and gloriqps feign. This 
young monarch had been extremely ftruck with the 
charms of the EngKfh princefs; and, even during 
his predeceflbrs life-tiirre, had paid.her fuch afli- 
duous court, as made fome of his friends, apprehend 
that he had entertained views of gallantry towards 
Her. But being warned Jihat, by indulging this 
paflion, he might probably exclude himfelf from the 
'throne,* he forbore all farther addreflfes j and even 
watched the young dowager with a very careful eye 
during the firft months of her widowhood. Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was, at that time, in 
the court of France, the moft comely perfonage of 
his time, and the moft accomplijhed in all the exer- 
cifcs which were then thought to befit a courtier 
and a foldier. He was Henry’s chief favourite;. and 
that monarch had even once entertained thoughts of 
marryiiig him to his fifter, and had given indul- 
' gence to the mutual paflion which took plac® be- 
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tween them. The queen afked Suffolk, whether chap. 
he had now the courage, without farther refledi-.^, ^ 

to efpoufe her ? And ftie told him, that her brother 
would more eafily forgive him for not alking his 
confent, than for ading contrary to hi’s orders. 

Suffolk declined not fo inviting an offer; and their 
nuptials were fecretly celebrated at Paris. Francis, 
who was pleafed with this marriage, as it prevented 
Henry from forming any powerful alliance by 
means of his fifter *, interpofed his good offices in 
appeafmg him: And even Wolfey, having enter¬ 
tained no jealoufy of Suffolk, who was content to 
participate in the king’s pleafures, and had^no am¬ 
bition to engage in public bufinefs, was adive in 
reconciling the king to his fifter aijd brother-in- 
law ; and he obtained them permiffion to return to 
England. * 


* Petrus de Angleria, £pift. 544. 
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, NOTE [Aj, p. 4. 

I N the fifth year of the king the commonkt^timplamed of the 
gavernment about the king's perjon^ his courts the excejjive 
number of his JervantSy of* the abujesnn the Chanceryy King's 
Benchy Common"PleaSy Exchequery and of grievous opprejjions 
in the countryy by the great multitudes of maintainer^of quarrels 
(men linked in confederacies rogctlier^, who behaved them- 
fehes like kings jn the countryy Jo there was very little law or 
righty and of the other things which they faid xvere the caufe of 
the late commotions widur IVat Tyler, Pari. Hift. vol. i. p. 365. 
This irregular governmfcnt, which no king and no houfe of, 
commons had been iible to rewedy, was the fource of the 
licentioufnefs of the great, and turbulency of the people, as 
well as tyranny of the princes. If fubjefts would enjoy 
liberty, and kings fecurity, the laws muft be executed. 

In the ninth of this reign the commons alfo difeovered an 
accuracy and a jealoufy of liberty which we fhould little ex- 
peft in thofe rude tinies., “ It was agreed by parliament,’* 
fays Cotton, p. 3t59, that the fubfidy of wools, wool fells, 
and fkins, granted to, the king until the <time of Mid- 
•* furamer then enfuing, fliould ceafe from thd fame time 
“ unto the feall of St. Peter ad vincula ; for that thereby 
« the king fhould be interrupted for claiming fuch grant as 
“ due.” See alfo Cotton, p. 198, 




* NOTE,[B], p. 16. 

K NYGHTON, p. 2715, Sx, The fame author, p. 2^, 
tells us, that the king, in rAurn» to the meflage, fai^, 
that he would not, for theit defire, remdvs the meaneft 
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fcullion from his kitchen. This author alfo trlls us> that the 
king faid to the commifEonersj when they harangued him, 
that he faw his fubjefls were rebellious, and his beft way 
would be to call in the kinH of France to his aid. But it is 
plain that all thefe fpeeches were either intended by Knyghton 
merely as an ornament to his hiftory, or are falfe. For 
(i) When the five lords accufe the king’s minillers in the 
next parliament, and' impute to them every ralh aftion of 
the king, they fpeak nothing of thefe replies which are fo 
obnoxious, were fo recent, and are pretended to have been 
fo public. (2) The king, fo far from having any con¬ 
nexions at that time with France, was threatened with a 
dangerous invafion from that kingdom. This ftory feems 
to have been taken from the reproaches afterwards thrown 
out againlf him, and to have been transferred bv the hiftu» 
rians to this time, to which they cannot be applied. 


NOTE [C], p. 21, 

TTTE tnuft except the T2th article, which accufes Bremhrc 
’of having cut off the heads of twenty-two prifoners, 
confined for felony or debt, witliout warrant or procefs of 
law. But, as it is not conceivable what intereft Brenibre 
could have to treat thefe felons and debtors In Tuch a manner, 
we may prefume that the f^tt is either falfe, or mifrepre- 
fented. It was in thefe men^ power to fay any thing againft 
the pe^rfons acciifed: No defence or apology was admitted : 
All was lawlefs will and pleafure. 

They arc ^Ifo accufed of defigns to murder the lords: But 
thefe accufations either are general, or deftroy one another. 
Sometimes, as in article 15th, they intend to murder them 
by means of the mayor and city of London : Sometimes, as 
ID article 28 rh, by trial and falfe inquefts: Sometimes, as in 
^ article 28ih,' by means of the king of France, who was to 
snpeeive Calais for his pains* 

NOTE [D], p. 23. 

%N^neraI-, tbe pailiament ir thofe dayi.' never j^aid a pro* 
regard to Edward’js ilatute of treafons, tliough one of 
W tnoft advantageoys la’.vs For the fubje6f that has ever been 
In the 17 th of the Jiing, the dukes of taimftr and 
4 ■ ' • Cloctfer 
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Clofcjler complain to Richard that Jtr Thomao *Talboty with 
others of his adherents^ conjpired the death^cf the faid dukes ifO 
divers pnris of Chefljire^ as the Janie was confcJJeU and we^ 
known ; and praying that the parliament may judge of t})e faulty 
iVhereupon the king and the ei^rds in the parliament judged the 
fame fn£i to be open and high tre^on : And hereupon they award 
two writs^ the one to the flitriff of Tork^ and the other to tho 
JhcnJfs of Derby^ to take the body of the faid Jtr Thomas^ re-' 
iurnakle in the K^ng^s Bench in the month ofEaJler then enfuing. 
And open proclamation was made in fVeJiminJler hall^ that upon 
the Jljeriff *5 teturn^ and at the next coming in of the faid Jir 
^homasy the faid Thomas Jhould be convi£fed of tfeafon^ and in¬ 
cur the lofs and pain of the fame ; And all fuch as Jhould receive 
him after the proclamation^ jhould incur the fame lofs and pain^ 
Cotton, p. 354, It is to beobferveH, ihdt this e\tac>rdinary 
judgment ^vas pafle^ in a time of tianquillity. Thoegh the 
fiatuie ilfelf of Edward III. referves a power to the parlia¬ 
ment to declare any nS^ fpecies of trealon,^ is not to be 
fuppofed that this power was referved to the hou?e ol lords 
alone, or that men weie to 4 >c judged by a law ex pofi Ja£io^ 
At lealf, if fuch iTe the meaning ot the claule, it may be af¬ 
firmed that men were at that time very ignorant of*ihc firll 
principles of law and juftice. • 


•NOTE [E]» p. 30* 

I N the preceding parlfament th» commons had fliewn a dif- 
pofition very complaifant to the king \ yet ihere happened 
an incident in their proceedings which is curigus, and (flievvs 
us the ftatc of the houfe during that period.* ISkt members 
W'erc either country gentlemen or merchants, who were af- 
fembled lor a few days^ and were entirely unacquainted with 
bafinefs; fo that it was eaCy to lead them aftray, and draw 
them into votes and refolutions very diflerent from their in¬ 
tention. Some petitions’concerning the ftateoi»llio nation 
were voted ; in which, among other things, the houfe recom- 
n>ended frugality to the king; and for that purpofe dcfired 
that tl)e court Ihoiild not be fo much frequented as formerly 
by bijhops and Jadies. The king was difpleafed with |his 
irecdoui: The commons very humbly craved pardon : rte 
was not farisfied uplefs they would name the mover of the 
petitions. ^ It happened to begone Haxey, whon! the^r'd^* 
VoL. III. <?g: 
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ment, in order to make atonement, condemned for'Shis 
offence to die the 4 eath of a traitor. But the king, at the 
'Hefire of the archbifhop of Canterbury and (he prelates, 
pardoned him. When a parliament in thofe times, not agi¬ 
tated by any faflion, and being It entire freedom, could be 
guilty of^fneh monftruous extravagance, it is eafy to judge 
what might be expefted from them in more trying fitua- 
tions. See Cotton’s Abridg. p. 361, 362. 


NOTE [F], p.43. 

^T*0 fhow how little credit is to be given to this charge 
againft Richard, we inav obferve, that a law, in the 
13 Edw. III. had been enafcled againII the continuance of 
flieriffs for more than one year : But the inconvenience of 
changes having afterwards appeared from experience, the 
commons, inv-he twentieth of this' king, applied by pe¬ 
tition, that the Iheriffs might be continued; though that 
petition had not been enacted into a ftatute, by reafon of 
other diragreeable cirrumftances which attended it. See 
Cotton, "p. 361. It was certainly a very moderate exercife 
of the difpenfing pcr.vci in the king to continue the fheriffs, 
after he found that that ^raflice wohld be acceptable to his 
fubjefis, and had been applied for by one houlc of parlia¬ 
ment ; Yet is this made an article of charge againil him by 
the prefent parliament. See art. iS. Wallingham, fpeaking 
of a period early in RicharS’s minority, fays, But what do 
aits of parliament Jignifyy when after they are made they take 
no ejjfct \ jince the kingn by the advice of the privy council^ 
takes upon \o alter^ or wholly fet afide all thofe things 
which by general confent had been cidained in parliament f If 
Richard therefore, exerciied the difpenfing power, he was 
warranted by the examples of hjs uncles and grandfather, 
and, indeed, of all his predeceffors from the time of 
Henry lll.«inclufive. 
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NOTE [G], p. 52. 

A 

following palTdge in Cotton’s Abrulgemeot, p. 106, 
fhows a ftrange prejudice againft the church and church- 
tnen: T'he commons afterwards coming into the parliament^ 
nnd making their protejlation^ Jhewed^ that fojr want of good 
redrefs about the king^s pcrfon^ in his houjeholdy in all his 
courts^ touching maintaincrs in every county^ and purveyors^ 
the commons were daily pilledy and nothing depended againji the 
enemyy and that it Jhould Jhortly deprive the king^ and undo the 
fate, IVherefoTCy in the fame government they entirely require 
redrefs. Whereupon the king appointed Jiindry bijhops^ hrds^ 
and noblesy to Jit in privy-council about thefe matters: Wboy 
Jince that they muji*begin at the heady and go at the requeji of 
the comnionsy theyy in the prefence of the kingy^.arged his con* 
fefj'or not to come into Vcc court but upon the four principal 
feflivals, \Vc fhould li:tiece\pc6l that;a popifh privy-coun¬ 
cil, in order to pTcferve tlie king’s morals, fliould order his 
confeffor to be kept at a diftance from him. This* incident 
happened in the minority of Richard,* As the popes had 
for a long time refided at Avignon, and the majority of the 
facred college were. Frenchmen, tlTis circunriftance naturally 
increafed the a^'criion of the nation to the papal power ; 
But the prejudice againU the EngliQi clergy cannot be ac¬ 
counted for from that caufe, " 

NOTE [H], p. 223. * 

T H at we may judge how arbitrary a court that of the 
conftable of Engia nd was, we may perufe the patent 
granted to the carl of Rivers in this reign, as it is to be 
found in Spellman’s GlqlTary in vexh. Conjlabrlarius \ as 
alfo, more fully in Rym^r, vol. xi, p. 581. Here is a 
claufe of it: Ei ulterius de uberiori gratia nojlra eidem comiti 
de Rivers plenam potefatem damns ad cognofeendum 13 proce^ 
dendumy in omnibus iS fngulis caujis negotiisy de et fufer 
crimine lejie majejiatis feu fuper occajione ceeterifque eaufs^ ^ 
quibufeunque per prafatum comitem de RiverSy ut emfiabu^ 
barium Angiice—quit in curia umjiabularii Anglia^ ab Sntiquo^i 
viz. tempore dibli domini Gulighme c^nqueforiSy feu aliquo 
^ore extra trablariy audiriy examinariy decidi confueveranty^ 
^ut jure dibueranty mt debenly eaufafqui et ntgttia pradi^^ 

G ^ 2 am / 
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eti^n omnthus et JinguVs emergentihusy incidentibiis connexisx 
audiei^dum, examinandumy et fine debito terminandum, etiam 
fummarie *ct de piano, fine firepitu et figura juftitise, fola 
fa 61 i veritate infpe£la, ac etiam \nanu regia, Ji opportunum 
vijum fiueht eidem comiti de Rivet's, vices nofiras, appellatione 
remota. The office of conftable was perpetual in the mo¬ 
narchy ; its jurifdi<£lion was not limited to times of war, 
as appears from this patent, and as we learn from Spell¬ 
man S Yet its authority was in dire£t contradiflion to Magna 
Chart a ; and it is evident that no regular liberty could iub- 
fift with it. It involved a full diflatorial power conti¬ 
nually fubfifting in the ftate. The only check on the 
crown, befides the want of force to fupport all its preroga¬ 
tives, was, that the office of confiable was commonly either 
hereditary or during lifeand the perfirn invefled with it 
■was, for that rcafon, not To proper an inftrument of arbi¬ 
trary power i^he king. AccordingTly the office was fup- 
prefled by Henry VIII. the moft arbitrary of all the Eng- 
lifli princes. The prSftice, howbyer, of exercifing martial 
law ffill fubfifled ; and was not abolifhed till the Petition 
of Right under Charles I. This was the epoch of true 
liberty, confirmed by the Reiloration, and enlarged and fe- 
cured by the Revolution. . . 

• , « 

NOTE.[l], *p., 234 . 

TT 7 ,E fhall give an inflance; Almoft all the hlftorians, 
’ ' even C^o'nines, and the continuator of the annals of 
Croyland, ailert that Edward was about this time taken 
prifoncr by Clarence and Warwic, and was committed to 
the cuftody of the archbiihop of York, brother to the earl; 
but being allowed to take the dtverfion of bunting by this 
prelate, he ^ade his efcape, and afterwards chafed the re¬ 
bels out of.tW kingdom. But th£t alt the ftory is falfe, ap¬ 
pears from Rymer, where we find that the king, through¬ 
out all this period, continually exercifed bis authority, and 
never was interrupted in his government. On the ^th of 
Mafch 1470 he gives a commiffion of arr^y to Clarence, 
whom he then imagined a good rubje£I; and on the 23d of 
the fayie n;onth we find hii^ ifluing air order for appre- 
^Ibpding him. Befides, |n the king’s manifeflo a'vainft the 
duke and earl (Clauf. 10. Edward IV. m. 7, 8,)i*where he 
numerates all* their treafons, he memioxu no Iuchfa£I& 

6 He 

« * 
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docs not fo much as accufe them of exciting young 
"WeMes’s rebellion : He only fa\s that they exhorted him tu 
continue in his rebellion. We may judge how fmall^r 
fa 61 s will be mifreprclented by hidonans, who can iy the 
mod material tranlacilions midake fo grofsly. There may 
even forne doubt arile wifli regard to the propofal of mar* 
riage made to Bi>na ol Savoy ^ though almoii alY the hilto- 
rians concur in it, and the ladf be very likely in iifelf: For 
there are no traces iii Rymer of any fuch embaiiy of W^ar* 
wic^s to France. The chief certainty in, this and the pre¬ 
ceding reign arifes either from public rcfcords, or from the 
notice taken of certain paflages by the French hiftorians« 
On the c<*nirary, for fome centuries after the conqueft 
the French hiftory is not complete without the ailiftance of 
Englifh authors. We mav conjefclure, that the reafon of 
the fcarcity of hidonans during this period was |he dedruc- 
tion of the conveftts, which enfued fo foon after : Copies 
of the more recent hidorians not being yet fufficiently dif. 
perfed, thefe hiftories have perilhed. 

* > 

' NP T E [K], p. 274. 

oIR Thomas More, who has beeti followed, or rather 
^ tranfenbed; *by all the hidevians of this fliort reign, 
fays, that Jane Shore had fallen into connecEfions with lord 
Haitings; an^ this ctccount agrces'bed with the courfc of 
the events: But in a jiroclam^ion of Richai*d*s, to be found . 
in Rymer, vol. xii. p. 204 Mhc marquis of Dorlet is re¬ 
proached with thefe connetlions. Thisjj^proach,* how¬ 
ever, might have been invented by Ricb^d, or ibunded 
only on popular rumour ^ and is not fuftftrisafit to overba¬ 
lance the authority of fir Thomas More- The proclama¬ 
tion is remarkable fgr the hypocritical purity of, manners 
adedfed by Richard : This bloody and treacherous tyrant 
upbraids the marquis and others with their gallantries and 
intrigues as the nlod tcfkrible 'enormities* 

NOTE [L], p. 297* 

E very one that has perufed the ancient monkifh Writers 
knows, tha^ however barbarous their own dyle, they 
arc full jof allufions to the J 3 Sitin dailies, efpecially ihe poets. * 
r ©.g 3. TiKferc 
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There fcems alio, in thofe middle ages, to have rcmairiej 
many ancient books that are now lott. Malmefbury, who 
^ourifhed in the reign ot Henry I. and king Stephen, quotes 
defeription of Caefar’s palTage over the Rubicon. 
Fitz-Steptien, who lived in the reign of Henry' II. alludes 
to a paflage in the larger Inftory bf Salluft. In the collec¬ 
tion of klters, which palTes under the name of Thomas a 
Jiecket, we fee how familiar all the ancient hiftory and 
ancietit books were to the more ingenious and more digni¬ 
fied churchmen of that time, and confequcntly how much 
that order of men tnuft have furpalfed all the other members 
ol the fociety- That prelate and his friends call each other 
philofophers in all the courle of their correfpondcnce, and 
confider the reft of the world as lunk in total ignorance and 
barbarifiu. 


^ N O T E [Ml, p. 383. 

S TOWE, Baker, Speed, Blondi, Hollingnied, Bacon. 

Some late writers, paiticularly "Mr* Carte, have doubted 
whether Perkin were an impoftor, and have even aft'erted 
him to be tlie true Plantagcnct. But to refute this opi¬ 
nion, we need only refledt on the following paiticulars r 
(l) Though the circumftanccs of the w'ars between the 
two roles he, in genen.', involved in great ohicurity, yet 
is there a moft luminous ray thrown on all the tranfadlions 
during the ufurpation of Richard, and *he murder of the two 
young princes, by the narrative of fir Thomas More, whofe 
fingular magfjaOvmity, probity, and judgment, make him an 
evidence beyon^^ll exception ! No hiftorian, either of an¬ 
cient or modS^n times, can poffibly have more weight : He 
may alfo be jtifily efttemed a contemporary with regard to 
the murdc^T of the two princes : For th-ugh he was but five 
years of age wdicn that event happened, he lived and was 
educated among the chief aQors during the period of 
Richard : ^nd it is plain, frorrr his narrative itfelf, whxh 
is often extremely ciicutnftantial, that he had the paiticu¬ 
lars from the eye-witnefles themfclves : His authority, 
therefore, is irrefinible; and fufficieiit to overbalance a 
hundepd little doubts and ferupies and objetHons. tor in 
reality his narrative is liable to no folid objeflion, nor is 
there any^miftake detected in it. • He fays, indeed, that the 

pratetlor'fi 
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proteftor’s partifans, particularly Dr. Shaw, fprcad abroad 
rumours of Edward iV/s pre-contnatl with Elizabeth 
Lucy ; whereas it now appears from record, that the#par- 
liament afterwards declared the king’s children ilfegitimdte, 
on pretence of his pre-contraft with lady Eleanor Talbot. 
But it mull be remarked, that neither of thefe pre-contradts 
was ever fo much as attempted to be proved: And why 
might not the protetlor’s flatterers and paitifans have made 
ufe fometinies of one falfe rumour, fonictiifies of another? 
Sir Thomas More mentions the one rumour as wxdl as the 


other, and treats them both lightly, as they deferved. It 
is alfo thought incredible by Mr. Carte, that Dr. Shaw 
ihould have been encouraged by Ricliard to calumniate 
openly his mother the dutcliefs of York, with whom that 
prince lived in good terms. But if there be an^' difficulty 
in this fuppofilion^ we need only fuppofe that Dr. Shaw 
might have concerted, in general, his fermon with the 
protedlor or his minifh?rs, and yet have ctTPlen himfelf the 
particular topics, and chofcii them very fooliffily. This 
appears, indeed, to ha\ae been the cafe, by the difgrace 
into which he fell afterwaids, and by the protcdlor’s ne- 
glcdl of him. (2) If fir Thomas’s auality of contempor 
rary be difputcd with regard to the auke of Gloucefler’s 
pioicdlorate, if cannot poffibly be difputcd with regard to 
Perkin’s impofture: He was then a man, and had a full 
opportunity of knowdftg and examining and judging of the 
truth. In aflcrting t^iat the dyke of York was murdered 
by his uncle, he certainly aflerfs, in the mofLcKprtflTs terms, 
that Perkin who perfonated him was*::^^! inipbftor. 
(3) There is another great genius who/ has carefully 
treated this point of hillory ; fo great a geidus as to be 
efteerfied with jiillice one of the chief ornaments of the na-- 
tion, and indeed ony of the moll fuhlime writers.that any 
age or nation has prodi»ced. It is lord Bacon 1 mean, 
who has related at full length, and without the leafl doubt 
or hefitation, all the in^ollufes of Perkin WSrbcc. If it 
be objefcfed, that lord Bacon was no contemporaiy, and 
that we have the fame materials as he upon which to form 


our judgement; it muft be remarked, that lord Bacon 
plainly compcjfed his elaborate and exaff hiflory from Kgiany 
records and papers w'hich aic now loU, and that, confe-* 
quently, he is ajways to be cited as an original lyftorian. 
It wercivery ftrange, if Mi. Cane’s opinion were jufh, 
that among all the papers^whiclj lord Bacon perufed, * he 
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ticver found any reafon to fufpcft Perkin to be the imt 
Plantagenet. Therrfwas at that time no intereft in dc* 
famiftg Richard 111 . Bacon, befides, is a very unbiafled 
hiftorian, nowife partial to Henry : We know the detail of 
that print's oppreflive goverr|.ment from him alone. It 
may only be thought, that in fumming up his charafler, 
he has laid the colours of blame more, faintly than the very 
fafls he mentions ffem to require. Let me remark, in 
pairing, as a fingularity, how much Englifh hiftoiy has 
been beholden to four great men, who have poflTen'ed the 
higheft dignity in the law. More, Bacon, Clarendon, and 
Whitlocke. (4.) But if contemporary evidence be fo much 
fought after, there may in this cafe be produced the ftrong- 
eft and moft undeniable in the world. The queen-dowager, 
her fon the marquis of Dorfet, a man of excellent under- 
ftanding, fir Edward Woodville, her brother, fir Thomas 
St. Legcr, had married the fceng’s lifter, fir John 

Bourchier, fir l^obert WilloughbyJ fir Giles Daubeney, 
fir Thomas Arundel,, the Courtneys, the Cheyneys, the 
Talbots, ihe Stanleys, and in a Wbrd, all 'the partifans of 
the houfe of ^ ork, that is, the men of chief dignity in the 
nation ; all theft: greaj perfons were fo afTured of the murder 
of the two princes, that they applied to the earl of Rich¬ 
mond, (he moitai enemy t)f their party and family; they 
projetied to fet him on the throne, which muft: have been 
utter ruin to them if the princes v^ere alive; and they fli- 
pulated to marry him to the princefs Elizabeth, as heir to 
the crown, yi^o in that cafe waft no heir at all. Had each 
of thqfe perron**vavrittcn the memoirs of his own times, would 
he not have .iivd that Richard murdered bis nephews ? 
Or would tliCir pen be a better declaration than their adlions 
of their real fentiments ? {5) But we have another con- 

temporafy authority ftill better than ev^n thefe great perfons, 
fo much intcrefled to know the trtith : It is that of Richard 
himfeif: He projetied to marry his niece, a very unufual 
alliance in England, in order to umte her title with his own. 
He knew, therefore, her title to be good : For as to the de¬ 
claration of her illegitimacy, as it went upon no proof, or 
even pretence of proof, it was always regarded with the ut- 
mofheontempt by the nation, and was confidered as one of 
thofe parliamentary tranfaftions fo frequent in that period, 
• which vere (candalous in therrfclves, and bad no manner 
©f authority. It was even fo^much defpifed as nlj^t to be 
reverfed by parliamcijt, after Henry and Elizabeth were on 
* * yhe 
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tlie throne. (6) We have alfo, as contemporary evidence^ 
the univerfal efltablifhed opinion of tha age, both abroad and 
at home. This point was regarded as fo uncontroveitcd, 
that when Richard notified his acceflion to the court of 
France, that court was fffuck with horror at his abominable 
parricide, in murdering hoth his nephews, as Philip de 
Coniines tells us ; and this feniiment went to fucli an un- 
uCual height, that, as we learn from the fame author, the 
court would not make the lead repfy to him. (7) The 
lame reafons which convinced that age the parricide ftill 
fubfid, and ought to carry the molt undoubted evidence to 
us ; namely, the very circumilance of the fudden difap- 
pearance of the princes from the Tower, and their appear^* 
anre no where elfe. Every one faid, have not efcaped 
f ro??i their unrle^ for he makes no fearch^after theipt : He has 
not conveyed them ffi/ezvhere : For it is his bujinefs to deriare fo^ 
in order to remove th^ imputatim of murder from himjelf He 
7 iever zvould needlefslyfubjeSi hunjelf to themrnfamy and danger 
of being efeemed a parricide^ without acquiring the Jecurity 
attending that crime. Jiiy were in Ms cuflody : Me is anfwer-- 
able for them : If h% gives no account of them^ as he has a plain 
interefl in their deaths he mufl^ by every rule of cAnmon fenfe^ 
be regarded as the murderer. His flagrant ujurpation^ ns well 
as his other treacherous and cruel a£iions^ makes no better be 
expelledfrom him. He could not fuy^ with Cain^ that he was 
not his nephews* keeplr. This reafoning, which was irre¬ 
fragable at the very^firft, became every day ftronaer, froiii 
Richard’s continued filence, Xnd the general JTtT^|otal igno¬ 
rance of the plage of thefe princes* abode.J/jtichard^s reign 
laded about two years beyond this period; furelylie could 
not have found a better expedient for difapp:?inting the carl 
of Richmond’s projc6ts, as well as judifying his own cha- 
rafler, tlian tlie pr4>ducing of his nephews. (8^ If it were 
jiecelfary, amidd this blaze of evidence, to produce proofs, 
which in any other cafe would have been regarded as con- 
fiderable, and w^tmld Kave carried great validity with them, 
J might mention Dighton and TyrrePs account of the 
murder. This lad gentleman efpecially was not likely to 
fubjefl himfelf to the reproach of fo great a crime, by an 
impodure ^hich it appears did not acquire him th^ favour 
of^enry- (9) The duke of York, being a boy of nine 
years of agc> ^ould not ^ave made his eicape without thjp 
adida^ce ot fome elder perfons. "Would if not* have been 
theii: fhief concern inliSntly *to convey intelligence of fo 

* ’ great 
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^reat an cv^cnt to his mother the queen dowager, to his aiAt 
the dutchefs of Burgimdy, and to the other friends of the 
faFuily ? The dutchefs proteBcd Simnel; a projeft which^ 
had itfbeeix fuccefsful, mud have ended in the crowning of 
Warwic, and the exclufion of the dukeof^ork! This, 
among inapy other proofs, evinv:es that flic was ignorant 
of the efcape of that prince, which is impoflibk^ had it been 
real- (lo) The total filcnce with regard to the perfons 
who aided him in hi.s«efcape, as alfo with regard to the place 
of his abode during more than eight years, is a fufliciciit 
proof of the impollurc. (11) Perkin’s own account of his 
efcape is incredible and abfurd. He faid that murderers 
were employed by his uncle to kill him and his brother: 
Tlicy peipeirated tlie crime agaii*ft his brother^ but took 
companion on him, and allowed him to efcape- This ac¬ 
count is contained in all the hiftorians oi that JJgc. 
( 12 ) PeiJwin hiiiifelf made a full confeftion of his linpuflure 
no lefs tlian fhivt^inies; once when h/? furrentlcred himfclf 
prifoner, a fecond time when lie was fet in the Hocks at 
Cbeapfide and Wcllininfter, and a*third time, which carries 
undoubted evidence, at the foot of the gibbet on which he 
was hanged. Not the leaft furmife that the confeilion had 
ever been procured by .torture : And furcly the laft time he 
had nothing tarlhcr to fear. (13) Had not Henry been 
allured that Perkin was a ridiculous impoftor, diravowed 
hy the whole nation, he never would have allhwx'd him to 
live an hour after he came into his po^over ; much lefs would 
he have t ' pardoned him. T His trea’tmcut of the inno¬ 
cent earl of W^rvic, who in reality had no title to the crown, 
is a fuQ'ic'icnt c^firmation of tins rcafoning. (14) We 
knov.r witii certi>yniy whence the whole impofluic came, 
namely, from the intrigues of the dutchefs of Burgundy : 
She had before acknowledged and fnpported Lambert Siin- 
nel, an avdvred impoftor- It is reiparkablc that Mr. Carle, 
in order to preferve the w'eiglit of the dutchefs’s teflimony 
in favour of Parkin, fuppreiles. entirely this material faft : 
A ftrong effe^^ of party prejudices, and this author’s de¬ 
fire of blackening Henry VII. whofe hereditary title to the 
crown was defective- (*S) There never was at that time 
any evidence or fljadow' or evidence piuduced of Perkin’s 
identity with Richard Plantagenet. Richard had difappear- 
cd when near nine years of age, and Perkin jlid not appear 
till^he wa»a ma^n. Could any ohe from lus afpedt fuetend 
llicxi be fure of the idguiij ? had got I’ome ^ftories 
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iC^cerning Richard’s childhood, and the court of England; 
3 Jut all that it was neccffary for a boy of nine to remark or 
remember, was eafily fug^cfted to him by the dutchefs X}{ 
Burgundy, or frioii, Henry’s fecretary, or by an}# body 
that liad ever lived at coiyrt. It is true, many pcrions of note 
were at firft deceived ; but the difcontents againft Henry’s 
government, and the general enthufiafm for tlie houfe of 
York, account fuffipiently for this temporary delufion* 
Every body’s eyes were opened long Ijefore Perkin’s death* 
(i6) I’lie circumflance of finding the t'^vd dead bodies ia 
the reign of Charles II. is not furely indifierent. They 
were found in the very place which More, Bacon, and other 
ancient authors, had affigned as the place of interment of the 
young piinces: The bones correfponded, by their fize, to 
the age of the princes : The fecret and irregular place of 
their interment, not being in holy ground, proves that the 
boys had been fArretly murdered : And in the Tower no 
boys but thofe who are very nearly related to^the crown cari 
be expofed to a violcr^t death : If we corifpare all thefe cir- 
cumftarices, we {hall find that the inference is juft and 
ftrong, that they were fiic bodies of ltd ward the Fifth and 
his brother ; the very inference that was drawn the time 


of the dlfcovery. 

Since the publication of this Hijioryy ^r. Walpole has pui^ 
Jijhed his HiJTo/ic,Doubts concenting Richard 111 . Nothing 
can be a Jlrongpr proof how ingeniousjwd agreeable that gen- 
ileman*s pen isy than hzsjietng able to make an inquiry concern¬ 
ing a remote point ofiinglijh hidlory^ an objeSi of^ ^et^rnl con-* 
njerfation. The foregoing note has been enlargf.djTon ^account of 
that perjunnahee. ^ ^ 


iion^c 


account of 


NOTE [NL.p.397. 

4k 

R ot. Pari. 3 H. VII.‘n. I7» The preamble is remark-* 
able, and (hows the ftate of the nation at that time* 
The king, our%verc^gn lord, rememberetTv how by our 
** unlawful maintainances, giving of liveries, figns and to- 
kens, retainders by indentures, promifes, oaths, writ- 
“ ings, and other embraceries of his fubjedfs, untrue de- 
meanings.of fherifts in making pannels, and ^ntri^e 
rgiurns by taking money, by juries, &c. the policy of 
this nation i# moft fubdi^ed-” It muft i^decd^ be con-* 
felTed^ t^iat fucb a ftate of cqpntry required great di/cre- 

• tioneurjfk 
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tlonary power in the fovereign ; nor will the fame maxhrts 
of government fuit fuch a rude pdople, that may be proper 
iri-a more advanced‘ftage of fociety. The eftablifhment 
of thf Staf-chamber, or the enlargement of its power in 
the reign of Henry VII. might Jjave been as wife as the 
abolition qf it in that of Charles, 1 . 


NOTE [O]. p. 400. 

« 

duke of Northumberland has lately printed a 
houfehold bool: of an old earl of that family who lived 
at this time : The author has been favoured with the pcrufal 
of it; and it contains many curious particulars, which 
mark the manners and way of living in that rude,^not to 
fay barbarous age; as well as the prices of commodities. 
I have cxtradled a few of them from that Apiece, which gives 
a true piflure^of ancient manners, and is one of the mort 
lingular monuments that Englifh antiquity affords us : For 
we may be confident,, however^rude the ftrokes, that no 
baron’s family was on a nobler or* more fplcndid foo'ting. 
The family confifts of i66 perfons, rfiaflers and fervants : 
Fifty-feven flrangers^are reckoned upon every day: On 
the whole 223. Two-pence halfpenny are fuppofed to be 
the daily expence of eaih for meat, drink, and firing. 
This would make a groat of our prefept monoy : Suppofing 
provifions between three and four #,itaes cheaper, it would 
be equivfouTteen-per^?e : No«^great fum for a no^ 
bleman’snoi^ij;^ keeping; cfpeciklly confidering, that the 
chief Sixpence t^ a family at that time confifted in meat and 
drink : For the fum allotted by the carl for his whole annual 
expence is 1118 pounds Icvenlecn {hillings and eight-pence ; 
mcrat, drink, and firing coll 796 pounds eleven {hillings 
and two ^jcnce, more than two thirds bf the whole: In a 
modern family it is not above a third, p. 157, J58, 159. 
The whole e:j.pence of the carj’s fan^ily is^managed with ah 
exaflnefs that is very rigid, and, if we make no allowance 
for ancient manners, fuch as may feem to border on an ex¬ 
treme ; infomuch, that the number of pieces which mull be 
rut out of every quarter of beef, mutton, pork, veal, nay 
li«ck-*filh and falmon, are determined, and muft be entered 
and accounted for by the different clerks appointed for'"«^bat 
purpofe S' If ^ fervant be abfeifjt a day, H\s mefs is llrnck 
oIT:. If be go on my lord’snbufir'^f!., board wages isljallowed 

him) 
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him, eight-pence a day for his journey in winter, fivc-pencft 
in fummer : When he flays in any place, two-pence a day 
are allowed him, befide the maintainance of Ins l^orfe. 
Somewhat above a quarter of wheat is allowed* for every 
month throughout the ydar ; and the wheat is eflimated at 
five (hillings and eight-pence a quarter. Tw^ hundred 
and fifty quarters ot^malt are allowed, at four (hillings a 
quarter: Two hogllieads are to be made of a quarter; 
which amounts to about a bottle and a tlyrd of beer a day 
to each per Ton, p. 4. and the beer w'ill not be very ftrong. 
One hundred and nine fat beeves are to be bought at Afl- 
hallow-tide, at thirteen (hillings and four-pence a piece: 
And twenty.four lean beeves to be bought at St. Helens at 
eight (hdlings a-piece: Thefe are to be put intt) the pafiures 
to feed; and are to ferve f.om Midfummer to Michaelmas; 
which is confcquently the only time that the family eats fre(h 
beef: During all thf reft of the year they live on falted 
meat, p. 5. One hiJndred and fixty gallons oi muflard are 
allowed in a year; which feems indeed requilite for the 
(alt’beef, p. 18, Six hifndred and fhrty-feven fheepare al¬ 
lowed, at twenty-pence a-piece ; and thefe feem alfo to be 
all eat falted, except between Lammas and Michaelmas, 
p. 5. Only twenty-five hogs are aHowed at two fhiliings 
a-piece; tweritjf eight veals at Iwenty-pence; forty lambs 
at ten-pence or a (hilling, p. 7. Thefe feem to be referved 
for my lord’s table, efr that of the upper fervants, called the 
knight’s table. Thejatner fer\^nts, as they eat falte^meat al— 
mod through the whole y«ar, ^nd with few orjffS' i^etables, 
had a very bad and unhealthy diet: So that vaere cannot be 
any thing more erroneous than the magnificent ideas^formed 
of the Roaft Beef of Old England. We mutl entertain as mean 
an idea of its clcanlinefs : Only feventy ells of linen at 
eight-pence an ell acc annually allowed for this gr^at family: 
No (heets were ufed: •This linen was made into eight 
table-cloihs for my lord’s table; and one table cloth for 
the knights, p. lf>. Tiiis latl, I ruppofe, w«s waflied only 
once a month. Only forty (hillings are allowed for wa(h- 
ing throughout the whole year ; and mod of it feems ex¬ 
pended on the linen belonging to the chapel. The drink¬ 
ing, however, was tolerable, namely, ten tuns a^d tvf^> 
hoglheads of Gafeogny wine, at the rate of four pounds 
thir^cn (hillings and four-^ence a ton, p. 6- ninety-^ 

onoMt^zen of candles for^e whole year, p! 14. The fa- 
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jnily rofe at fix in the morning,‘dined at ten, and fuppcd 
a^four in the aftermion : The gates weir all Ihut at nine, 
and CO farther ingrefs or egrels permitted, p. 314. 318, 
My lord ahd lady have fet on th^ir table, for breakfall at 
feven o clock in the morning,quart of beer; as much 
wine; twefpieces of fait IiIIk fix red-herrings, four white 
ones, or a difh of fprats. In flefh ^ays half a chyne of 
mutton, or a ebyn^ of beef boiled, p. 73* 75. Mafs is 
ordered to be fiiid at fix o’clock, in order fays the houfe- 
hold-book, that all my lord’s fervants may rife early, 
p. 170 Only twenty, four fires are allowed, befide the 
kitchen and hall, and moil of thefe have only a peck of coals 
a day allowed them, p. 99, After Lady-day no fires per¬ 
mitted in the rooms, except half-fires in my lordls and 
lady’s, and lord Piercy’s and the nurfery, p, loi. It is to 
be obferved that my lord kept houfe in'Yorkfliire, where 
there is certamfy much cold weather after Lady-day, 
Eighty chalders df coals, at four fhilffngs and two-pence a 
chalder, fuffices throughout the ijhole year; and bccaufe 
coal will not burn witnout wood, fcys the koufehold-bobk, 
lixty-four loads of great wood are alfo allowed, at twelve- 
pence a load, p. 22. I^iis is a proof that grates were not 
then ufed. Here is an*Article. // /r devijed that from hence^ 
forth no capons to be bought but only for my* lord's own mefsy 
and that the fatd capons Jhall be boughtfor two-^ence a piecey 
Uan^ and fed in the poultry ; and tnaj^ chamberlain and the 
flewardsdie fed with capons^ ifc there be flrangeis fitting with 
ihem^ p. Pigs aie to be bought at three pence or a 

groat a.-piece VOeefe at the fame price: Chickens at a 
halfpenny : Hens at two-}>cnce, and only for the above- 
mentioned tables. Here is another article. Item^ it is 
thought good that no plovers^ be bought at no feafon but only in 
Chrijlmas and principal feajis^ and my lord to be ferved there-- 
withy and his board-endy and none oihery and to be bought for 
a penny a^piecej or a penny halfpenny at mojiy p. 103. 
Woodcocks ajl to be bought af the feme price. Partridges 
at two-pence, p. 104, 105. Pheafants a ihilling; pea¬ 
cocks the fame, p. io6. My lord keeps only twenty- 
fifven horfes in his liable at his own charge: His upper 
fetvant| have allowance for maintaining their own horfes, 
p. *126. Thefe horfes are, fix gentle horfes as they Wc 
(ailed, at jiay and hard meat tltpuughout tlfc whole year, 
four palfreys, * three hobbjes ^nd nags, three fiyniAcr 

horfes. 
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^vorfeSy fix horfes for thofc fervants to whom my lord fur- 
mifhes a horfe, two furnptcr horfes more, and three mill 
horfes, two for carrying the corn, and one for grinding^t; 
whence we may infer, that mills, either watyr oP wind 
mills, where then unknown; at leall v'ery rare: Befides 
thefe, there are feven gr^at trotting horfes foj; the chariot 
or w'aggon. He allows a peck of oats a day, befides 
loaves made of beans, fur his principal horfes; the oats 
at twenty pence, the beans at tw» Ihiflings a quarter. 
The load of hay is at two fhillings* anil eight-pence. 
When my lord is on a journey he carries thirty-fix horfe- 
men along with him; together with bed and other ac¬ 
commodation, p. 157. ^ be inns, it feems, could afford 

nothing tolerable. My lord palfes the year in three coun- 
try-foats, all in Yorkfliire, Wryfel, Leckcnfield, and 
Topclyffc; but he has furniture only for orjcr He carries 
every thing alon^ with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen 
utenfils, all which we may conclude w^ie*fo coarfc, that 
they could not be fpoilt by the carriage: Yet fcventeen 
carts and one waggon fitflices for tl;p whole, p. 391. One 
can fuflices for all hij kitchen utenfils, cooks beds, &c. 


p. 388. One remarkable circumflance is, that he has 
eleven priefts in his houfe, befi;Jes feventeen perfons, 
■chanters, muficians, &c. belonging to his chapel : Yet 
he has only* t*wi) cooks for ^ family of 223 perfons, 
p. 325 ^"heir meals were certainly drcfled in the 
flovenly' manner of ^»fliip’s company. It is arnufing to. 
obferve the pompous and cvfn royal ftyle by this 

Tartar chief: he does ribt give any orderst though onljr 
for the right making of multard, but it is introduftsd with 
this preamble. It feemeth good to us and our council. If we 
confider the magnificent and elegant manner in which the 
Venetian and other Italian nobiemen then lived, with the 


progrefs made by the Italians in literatu\;e and tlTe fine aits, 
we fhall not wonder that'thev confidered the ultramountaine 
nations as barbarous. JThe Flemllh alfo feerx^to have much 
excelled the Engliih and even the French. •Yet the earl 


* In another place mention is made of four cooks, p. 388. Biurt 
fuppofe that the fervants called, in p. 325, groom of the lardQ^ 
and uhild of ttie fculkry, are, inp* 3S8, coipprchended m tife num* 
-bgfyY cooks* 
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is fotnetimes not deficient in generofity: He -pays, for ii»| 
i^nce, an annu^ penfion of a grdat a year to my lady of 
'Wilfinghara, for her*intertft in Heaven; the feime fuin 
•to the*holy; blood at Hales, p. 337. No mention is any 
where mad© of plate; but only ot hiring of pewter vet. 
felt Tjie jfervants feem all to .have bought their t>wn 
clothes from their wages. 
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